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Take the word of one who has used Super-X 
long range .22's and knows what they will do. 
Anything we might add to Rev. R. E. Mc- 
Cully’s description of their power, speed and 
accuracy would be mere repetition. Here's 
what he says: 

“I have always been enthusiastic about .22 
caliber shooting, but your Super-X cartridge 
has more than doubled that enthusiasm. The 
performance of this cartridge gave me one of 
the most pleasant surprises of my life. 


“As toaccuracy, I shot several five-shot groups 
at.fifty feet, prone position, but without sling, 
and only one group was larger than a dime and 
that was covered by a one cent piece. Out of 
the first box of fifty cartridges I only missed 
one shot — and that was my fault. 


“Super-X accuracy is all that anyone could de- 
sire for hunting, but its killing power is the 
eye-opening revelation. Two shots, one slight- 
ly to the left and the other to the right of the 
center of a 134 inch dead pine pole cut it com- 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
554 Adams Street, East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N.J., San Francisco, Cal. 


Western Cartrince Company, 
554 Adams St., East Alton, IIl. 
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! I would like a copy of your interesting free 
I leaflet describing Super-X long range .22's in 
| detailand giving performance comparisons with 
| regular .22's. 
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Dropped Him.” 






pletely apart. Two bullets on the same spot on 
a sandstone broke out a chunk as large as my 
two fists. One bullet in a large hawk dropped 
him like a plummet. All of this shooting was 
done with hollow-point bullets. 

“My rifle is a new one. I have shot nothing in 
it but Super-X and never will. I can make sure 
hits much farther with this cartridge, and body 
hits that with regular .22°s would allow the 
game to escape, mean game in the bag when 
using Super-X.” 

Same Price as Ordinary .22’s 
Why shoot .22's of lesser power and speed 
when Super-X .22's with their patented Double 
Action powder cost no more and give 50% 
greater power, 26% higher speed, and l-o-n- 
ger ran-ge? The golden Lubaloy coated 
bullets and non-corrosive priming keep your 
rifle bore as shiny as a mirror, without gun 
cleaning. The nickel-plated shells gleam Tike 
silver. Let us mail you an interesting free 
leaflet that describes Super-X in detail. 
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Long Range ma Cartridges 


Whether you use the Super-X .22 Short, .22 
Long, .22 Long Rifle or W.R.F., each size 
gives proportionately longer range and greater 
power than the corresponding size of ordi- 
nary .22’s. Available with either solid or hol- 
low-point bullets. 
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Western Cartridge Co., February 2, 1955, 
East Alton, Tllinois, ’ 
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WINCHESTER 


MODEL 61 


A fast, smooth-acting, hammeriess .22 repeater 
designed for all-round shooting. Beautifully bal- 
anced. Full size walnut pistol grip stock. 

The boy in the picture is shooting the Winchester 
Model 60 single shot. The man has a Model 62. 
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From 
Cover to Cover 


you find six complete stories in this issue, two instalments of continued stories, 
special articles, Scouting, the editorial page and other regular features, departments, 
cartoons, and miscellaneous items like readers’ comments, this Cover-to-Cover column, 
and the “Do You Know That?” column on Page 48. 
Notice how these all divide up into: 
Entertainment 
General Information 
Scouting Information 
Useful Advice 
Entertainment comes first because, after all, if you don’t thoroughly enjoy reading 
BOYS’ LIFE, and looking forward to getting it month by month, you'll presently get 
out of the habit of reading it at all. ' 
So more than half of everything that goes into the magazine is, first and foremost, 
put there for your enjoyment. 





A MILLION MEN HELP MAKE BOYS’ LIFE 


The first thing that catches your eye when you pick up a copy of 
Boys’ Lire is the cover painting. Then as you open the maga- 
Zine, picture after picture jumps into view. Who makes them? 


Just skim through this issue. Twelve members of the large staff of artists connected with Boys’ Lire 
have been at work making illustrations for it . . . not to talk of a dozen photographers who have also been 
busy. And even then we are keeping quiet about the artists, photographers, and lay-out men who prepare 
the advertisements. . . . 

But sticking to our own artists, how did they go about making the illustrations? 

They didn't just sit down to paint for Boys’ Lire. Each of them had to go through an extensive train- 
ing. . . . In fact, they have all together been working at their profession for a total of 264 years. Where? 
They began in art schools scattered over America and abroad. . . . But our artists have studied even more 
extensively in the school of life. Several of them went through the World War. One was in the Air Corps. 
Some are world travelers and have sketched on all the continents of our globe. . . . One learned about the ani- 
mals he wanted to draw by going to the jungles of Africa. Another got his knowledge of the South Sea Islands 
by roaming among them himself. . . . Two are skilled athletes. One is an expert airplane pilot, another 
is an exceptionally good magician and entertainer. 

With their brush or pen, paint or india ink, they put on canvas or drawing board their interpretations of 
Boys’ Lire’s stories. Then with the marvel of photo engraving, the illustrations are reproduced in hundreds 
of thousands of copies of the magazine—but that's another story which will have to wait. 











Look over all the stories—short, long, and various lengths in between, and see how 
they measure up from this standpoint of worth-while entertainment. Ralph Henry 
Barbour’s story of school rowing. Larry Guyer’s flying story. Raiders of the Malpais. 
Flood Waters. Expert Himself. P.S. Lucas’ radio story. Business. Baseball. 

Add to these, under “Entertainment,” the cartoons, the Think-and-Grin department, 
most of the illustrations, and whatever extra entertainment you get from the articles and 
other information-pages. 

Next go through the magazine and see how much you can get in the way of informa- 
tion that you can use. Each of the general articles will give you something. For Scouts, 
in particular, there is a lot of special information about Scouting. More pages, you'll 
find, are devoted to Scout-information than to anything else except fiction. 

Finally, there’s a certain amount of advice. 

It’s not forced on you. If you’re too satisfied-with-yourself-as-you-are, or too lazy 
to dig for it, you can pass it up. There’s not very much of it, anyway. But for those 
of you who want the satisfaction of feeling that you're continually advancing, it’s there. 
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F YOU like Trimotor Formation, in this issue, wait until you see Rudder Side Up, 
another Guyer flying story that'll come along in June. The title tells you plenty! 


VER try herding sheep? Imagine you're left alone, in an emergency, with thou- 
sands of bleating “woollies,” with no help except what you can get from your dogs. 
There’s an old lynx in one of the ravines waiting for a chance to dash out and kill 
right and left. The grub’s running low. Finally, when help turns up, you find the 
man who’s been sent to help you more dangerous than the old lynx himself! 
The story’s called Sheep Herder Jim. 


N The Record-Breaker, Harold Sherman has written a track story that’s very different 
from most of the athletic stories he’s done for us. Think of trying to come back, 
after you’re through with school in order to try to beat the Olympic Games’ champion! 


you know the dog-and-bear-cub stories of Ricardo and Friday, by Waldo E. Long. 
You also know the steel mill stories, that we’ve been printing during the last year, 
by Raoul F. Whitfield. Look for Courage, and The Black Job. 
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O which we simply add—you can 

just bet it is the green Hygeen 
Insole in Hood Canvas Shoes that 
does the trick! 

It’s a real trick, too, for it enables 
you to put an end to all arguments at 
home about wearing smelly sneakers, 
once and for all! 

The way it works is this. The Hy- 
geen Insole in Hood Canvas Shoes 
does not and cannot absorb perspira- 
tion. Instead of soaking it up, it lets 
it evaporate, leaving your shoes free 
from excessive “sneaker-smell.” 


Extra Cool, Too! 


Hood Canvas Shoes are cooler, too! 
Why? Because the Hood uppers are 


scientifically ventilated*. The air 
*Patent applied for. 


Hoop CANVAS SHOES 


Hood Rubber Company, Inc. - 


NEMPLOY 


REDUCE U 


Adv. Copyright Hood Rubber Co. Inc. 1933 


shoots right through them, through 
tiny air spaces. This makes Hood 
Canvas Shoes cool and comfortable— 
on the hottest hike or in the most 
strenuous athletic game! 


Look inside 


Don’t get another pair of ordinary 
sneakers this year. Ask for Hood £€ the shoe 
Canvas Shoes. They’re inexpensive, ; 
they’re extra comfortable and they'll for this 
prevent all those family arguments mark 
about “sneaker-smell.” 

(tlygee L 
BATAN —AN ALL-ROUND SPORT SHOE [nsol 4 | 
This shoe, the Batan, is extra comfortable because 
it is molded together in one smooth unit by the 
on the 





patented XTRULOCK process. No seams to 
chafe your feet! The Batan has a molded outsole 
and comes in five different color combinations 
with contrasting 2-color trim. 


Green Insole 





for your 
protection 
Watertown, Mass. Q 
MENT BUY AMERICAN MADE MERCHANDISE 
When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE May 
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He was still squashing outward when the tip of the wings smacked 





dully against Cardington’s elevator—smacked there, locking the flipper! 


TRIMOTOR FORMATION 


a. story of an Ace 
and two Jokers. 


ARDINGTON should have guessed there 
was deviltry brewing. The mere sight of 
two pursuit pilots, loitering, unoccupied, 
before so dismal a spot as the Squadron 

bulletin board—that in itself should have meant 
something. And for those two pilots to have been 
Lieutenants Tom Hale and Skippy Lindon, restless, 
infernal, practical jokers who had no equals in all the 
service—that was something as impossibly rare as a 
trimotored PT-1; something that even Cardington 
should have suspected. 

But Cardington didn’t. Being what he was, he com- 
pletely missed the twinkling eyes, the hastily effaced 
grins, and the warning whispers that announced his 
approach. His tall, imperious figure entered the 
Operations Office with typical loftiness. He was con- 
scious only of the fact that Brothers Hale and Lindon 
were noting his arrival with what seemed to be a 
proper respect for Brother Cardington—respect for 
the gleaming boots, the swanky droop to the cap, the 
immaculate uniform, the shimmering swagger-stick. 
Homage for the impeccable Lieutenant Cardington. 
And since homage was there, Lieutenant Cardington 
comported himself magnificently up to the bulletin 
board and favored his comrades with a gracious 
smile, 

“Oh, hello there! Hello, Hale. Hello, Lindon.” 

“Howdy, Ace. How’s everything?” 

“Oh, can’t complain, I guess, can’t complain. Trifle 
dull, though.” ‘ 

“Yes, it is dull,” agreed Hale sweetly, lingering on 
the word as if he had suddenly found it tasty. “But 
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By Lawrence M. Guyer 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


you look as if you were going somewhere,” he added. 
“What's up, Ace?” 

“Oh, nothing. Just thought I’d dash to town for 
the afternoon.” 

Cardington bent his attention casually to the bulle- 
tin board, and began humming a rambling series of 
notes without melody. 

But just as certainly, and quite suddenly, the hum- 
ming stopped. Simultaneously, Tom Hale enforced 
silence on Skippy Lindon with a sharp jab to the ribs. 

“Oh, the deuce!”” came from Cardington. He was 
staring at a white paper in the column marked “‘New 
Orders.”’ A vexed smile appeared on his lips. 

“The deuce!” iterated Cardington. “Have you 
seen this? This latest amusing little ‘Welcome-to- 
Panama’ flight? And who’s in it, as usual?” 

He paused, waiting for a reply. But none came. Hale 
and Lindon were dumb with innocence; and Carding- 
ton, duly impressed, began to read the notice aloud, 
his voice growing more indignant with every word: 

“OPERATIONS OFFICE, 23RD PURSUIT 
SQUADRON. FLIGHT TO WELCOME ARRIVAL 
OF U. S. ARMY TRANSPORT CHATEAU 
THIERRY. 1:00 P. M. TODAY. STUNTING 
OVER LIMON BAY AND BREAKWATER. LOW 
FLYING AND INVERTED MOVEMENTS PRO- 
HIBITED. THE FOLLOWING NAMED PILOTS 
WILL PARTICIPATE: LIEUTENANT CARD- 
INGTON, ELEMENT LEADER; LIEUTENANTS 
HALE AND LINDON, WINGS.” 


“What! Me?” protested Skippy 
Lindon furiously. 
“And me?” howled Tom Hale. 
“There goes my fishing trip!” 
“You?’’ demanded Cardington, icily. “I say, what 
about myself? And my trip to town? And the fact 
that this makes the seventh straight time I’ve been 
detailed on this job? It’s an outrage! Ordering an 
older officer out on apprentice work! What are the 
youngsters doing at this field, anyway? What do they 
think I went to war for? What do they think I was 
designated an ace for—jobs like this?” 

He glanced impatiently at his wrist-watch and 
perceived it was just twenty minutes till one o’clock. 
But twenty minutes or four hours, there was no 
halting the tirade now. 

“Kid stuff!’ Cardington raged on. “Simple A-B-C’s. 
Won’t even let you jazz the blooming ship. Won’t 
even let you do an outside spin. Loop and Immel- 
mann. Loop and Immelmann. Thrill the newcomers. 
And they pick me out for stuff like that! You’d think 
they’d show a little respect for a man who’s known 
what it means to be shot at! Shot at! Bah!” 

Cardington literally bounced toward the door. The 
swagger-stick flailed with shameless abandon. The 
swanky droop to his cap became rather an angle of 
despair that hid the flaming eyes and displaced the 
suddenly turbulent hair. Cardington, who had come 
in like a racing plane, was going out like an autogiro! 
Undignified, strangely abnormal—until, at the thresh- 
old, he seemed suddenly to remember himself, and 
paused to fling back a request more typically Card- 
ington. 

“Tsay! Tell Chalmers to get my ship out, will you? 
And my flying jacket. You know. The new one with 
the chamois lining.” 











ND with that he was gone, and Skippy Lindon 

sank weakly to the floor. It was more than he 
could stand. He howled, held his sides till the tears 
began blurring his eyes. Nor was Tom Hale far be- 
hind. They clasped each other, rocking with laughter, 
gasping out their cries. 

**Seventh—straight—time! Outrage—A—B—C’s 
—shot at—you know—the new one. Poor old—Ace. 
And he doesn’t—suspect—yet!”’ 

Tom Hale struggled weakly to his feet. Still laugh- 
ing, he cast a swift glance around the room to make 
sure they weren’t being watched. Then his hand 
reached up, and with a single jerk tore the infamous 
notice from the board. 

“Poor old Ace! If he’d only come down out of the 
clouds he’d find out these formations are voluntary. 
And maybe even wonder why we're always here when 
they’re posted!” 

Skippy grinned. 

“Wow, what a back-fire! But not many more times, 
Tom. He’s getting too tired of this one; we'll have to 
find something new!” 

Tom Hale nodded. They strolled slowly out the 
Operations Office and headed for the field. 

“T wonder, Skippy—I wonder if we’re ever going 
to make Ace over into the good egg he was intended 
to be? An end to that swanky get-up? And that 
sickening, constant boasting about the war?’’ Mo- 





mentarily, Tom Hale halted. His eyes, oddly serious, 
stared probingly at Lindon. 

“You know, Skippy, I’ve never told this before, 
even to you, but sometimes—gosh, I hate to say it— 
sometimes I really suspect it’s all put on. My kind 
of heroes let somebody else find out what they’ve done. 
See what Imean? And Ace is still so young; he’d have 
to have been an awful kid in the war. And he claims 
the R. F. C., which keeps it from being in our own 
records. I think I’d have quit this long ago if I hadn’t 
been hunting—hunting for something to prove it was 
true. You won’t spill that will you, Skippy?” 

“No, I won’t spill it, Tom,” pledged Lindon. “My 
kind of hero is just like yours. And I’ve been suspect- 
ing the same thing. Except for that I like old Ace. 
Td like to prove it true myself.” 

“And have some peace around here,” added Tom 
slyly. He smiled, jovial once more. “Well, here’s our 
chance again. Fly Ace close, so close a fly could walk 
from one of us to the other. Closer than we ever have 
before. If Ace is the real thing, we'll be the ones 
getting nervous. If he isn’t, and bobbles, and signals 
us away—well, it may not prove anything, but I don’t 
think he'll strut so much after answering the ‘why’ 
of that!” 

They separated. Out on the line, and before them 
were three Boeing P-12’s. Pursuit ships! Ready and 
waiting, the swiftest fighter in the Air Corps. Stubby, 





Eager eyes searched out and marked the disappearing tail of the O-19 as she crashed 
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thick fuselage, shorter even than the wing span, 
Powerful Wasp motor that could pull straight up, 
three hundred feet into the noon-day tropical sun, 
Dive like a hawk. Battle like an eagle. P-12, with 
golden wings glistening, and the crouched, poised body 
of a wildcat—insignia of the 23rd Squadron—flashing 
from its sides. 

Lovingly, with the awed pride a pursuit pilot never 
loses for his ship, Tom Hale and Skippy Lindon 
climbed into the cockpits. Hard down on the brakes, 
Forward with the throttles, and there came a deafen- 
ing roar. Louder and louder. Revving up! A final test 
of motors that responded eagerly, perfectly. Then 
back again with the guns, and once more that lazy 
purring, as if the wildcat on the fuselage were waiting 
to spring. 

Around the corner of the hangar came Cardington, 
imperturbably recovered. His tall body ambled 
slowly across the field, like a man about to start an 
around-the-world flight, with a thousand eyes watch- 
ing the take-off. Up to his ship. Into his parachute 
and kapok coat. Into the cockpit. Gunning his motor 
now. Waving to them. His ship was in the center, 
slightly ahead of the others—the leader’s position at 
the point of the inverted V—Cardington’s position. 
Cardington—the man whose dapper vanity was about 
to be taken for a ride! 


Or. E final arm signal and the guns went on hard. 
The three P-12’s catapulted forward like one 
single ship, hanging together, rushing over the grass. 
No long runway needed here! In an instant more 
they were up in formation. A winging chandelle. 
The noses pointed sharply, and wings tilted in a steep, 
climbing bank. Then a circle of the field, and they 
began a slower, steadier climb, pointing out toward 
the breakwater mouth of Limon Bay. 

Skippy Lindon, hanging over the cockpit, searched 
the Caribbean for the white, familiar outline of the 
army transport, Chdteau Thierry, due in from Puerto 
Rico at one o’clock. But all too frequently late—even 
as much as four to five hours. Skippy held his breath, 
eagerly hoping the boat would be there. If she were 
very late, they’d have to land, and wait. And waiting 
was dangerous. It would expose Cardington to the 
conversation of other brother officers, who in turn 
would learn of the “order”? and think it an even 
funnier joke to tip the Ace off. The wonder of it was 
that they hadn’t done it long ago! 

But then Skippy grinned, and at the same instant, 
in another cockpit, Tom Hale also grinned. Far be- 
low, and to the north, lay the welcome outline of the 
transport, just steaming in the mouth of the break- 
water! Cardington waggled his wings and pointed it 
out to them. As if they hadn’t seen! As if they weren’t 
already greeting her like a lost friend, watching her 
gleefully as she veered slightly and headed in the 
channel of buoys that marked out the Panama Canal! 

They were still climbing, gaining altitude. A trifle 
more sharply now. Skippy glanced at Tom and caught 
a signaling nod. Instantly the two wing men closed 
in. Slowly, slowly, until their wing tips almost pressed 
against the fuselage of Cardington’s ship, flanking 
him on each side, so close he could have reached out 
and touched them! 

Surely Cardington would notice that! And Card- 
ington did! But not quite in the way Hale and 
Lindon anticipated. He glanced at each of them with 
only the mildest, unquestioning surprise. There was 
not the slightest faltering in the course of the center 
P-12. If Cardington’s goggled expression could be 
interpreted at all it seemed rather one of approval— 
approval that his wing men had decided to show their 
spectators that when the Army flies close, it flies close! 

No matter. Climbing like this, straight and level, 
and then stunting like this were vastly different mat- 
ters. The thought of it brought a realization of 
danger even to Hale and Lindon. Cardington would 
never dare signal them down in the first maneuver 
without first edging them away. 

But again they were wrong. At four thousand feet, 
without so much as a second glance at the threatening 
wings, Cardington raised his arm. The hand bent over, 
crooked in front of his head, and simultaneously, his 
joined fingers described a small vertical circle. Loop! 
It was the signal for a loop. And Cardington hadn't 
given an inch! 

Worse than that, the leading P-12 nosed instantly. 
Tom Hale and Skippy Lindon scarcely had time to 
think. Their sticks went forward with frantic, in- 
stinctive haste as they followed down. Down! Struts 
quivering! Motors roaring with.the guns still on. 
Power dive! Gathering speed. Wing tips wavered 
perilous inches beside Cardington’s fuselage—with 
Hale and Lindon caught, clamped in a vise they could 
not quit unless they themselves cared to admit it 
was too tight! 

They held there breathlessly. (Concluded on page 37) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


FLOOD WATERS - 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WOLF 


HE log rocked heavily in the current, all 
but throwing its crouching passenger into 
the vortex through which it wallowed. 


ITH a nervous shift the tawny body 
flattened itself with clutching claws and 
weathered the plunge successfully, growl- 
ing hoarsely the while. 

Since early that morning, when the tree in which 
the panther had taken refuge collapsed into the rush- 
ing waters of the low country freshet, and he had 
floundered to a near-by log, he had been borne along 
ona wild ride. Drenched and frightened, he had near- 
ly been dislodged a score of times, and had only main- 
tained his precarious perch because the river was 
decreasing. Now, with daylight at hand, he saw a 
chance of escape. As his surroundings became visible 
he saw, about a quarter of a mile in front, splitting the 
waters like a gigantic wedge, a line of trees 
atop a high bank. On either side of it the 
current raced and swirled, but he knew in a 
flash that the strip of land was his only hope. 

The log pursued its drunken course and 
neared the wooded eminence rapidly. As 
it swept by the recently made island, the 
panther leaped outward into the yeasty 
turmoil and struck out for the shore. As 
much under the surface as above it, fighting 
and plunging, he weathered the waters suc- 
cessfully and flung himself in a panting heap 
among the bushes which lined the shore. 
Crawling into them, he lapsed into a long- 
needed rest and awoke hours later with a 
refreshed body and an appetite which ren- 
dered him ready for anything. 

It was in this state of hunger that the 
lean-bodied cat came to the edge of a high 
grassy bluff. Even as he was pushing 
through the bushes on the rim, he suddenly 
sank to his belly, his eyes staring out in 
front with an eager light. A movement had 
caught his attention. On the other side of 
the bluff a chubby little form arose from 
the grasses, prancing to and fro upon two 
fat hind legs at the mouth of a black cavity 
under a huge windfall. Almost at once 
another appeared, darted at the first, and 
closed with it ina playful scuffle, only to 
break apart and amble out of sight 
into the dark hollow behind. 

The watching panther was as- 
sailed by an immediate and tem- 
pestuous temptation. He knew F 
full well that those little black cubs a. 
should not engage his attention; me / 
he knew the fearful risk he ran if 
he molested them, for he was wise 
in the way of the wild, and he knew 
bears well. He had lived a life of 
ease in the swamps up the river for 
many years, and he had lived to learn that he was 
master of nearly all the forest kindred. He had also 
learned, however, that he was not king of all, and that 
the black bears of the canebrakes had better be left 
alone. None had ever provoked him but he had seen 
them fight, and heretofore he had had no desire to be 
mixed up in anything of the kind. All this he knew, 
but that clamoring in his stomach drove him. 

He crouched motionless in the bushes and watched 

the bluff for some time but nothing stirred now. It 
was possible, of course, that the cubs were alone; 
possible that the old bear had been swept away in the 
flood. Slowly he began to crawl forward. Suddenly 
he stopped, quite plainly he heard a little whine. 
Again it came, a hunger cry beyond a doubt, a com- 
plaint begotten of loneliness. Another joined in, one 
of the cubs appeared in the entrance of the hollow 
and stared down the river, sniffing the breeze with up- 
raised snout. A queer little cry came from it, a lone- 
some, plaintive appeal, then it whirled about and 
disappeared. 
_ The tawny panther read that action and cry unerr- 
ingly. It meant that the cubs were alone in the den, 
and it decided him on the instant. He rose slightly, 
his long tail lashing the lean flanks, and crossed the 
bluff in a silent crouching run. 
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/ Nigra, the old back bear, was for- 
aging. The flood had caused her a 
great deal of trouble during the past 
three days. It limited her operations 
considerably to have her bluff made 
an island, for the cubs were always 
hungry and there was little room 
for hunting now. She had reached 
the lower end of the flood-encircled 
islet and started up the inner bank. 
Only a mudfish had rewarded her 
thus far, and it was hardly a tooth- 

ful. Halfway back to the den she stopped and sniffed 
the breeze sharply. It was blowing straight down 
river and it carried a scent, pungent and arresting. 
She got only a whiff of it but it made her wonder. 
There had been much to wonder at in the past day 
or two, however, and as she lowered her head the odor 
vanished. She resumed her search. 

Ambling along, she found a few stray ants, bewil- 
dered and apathetic through continued soaking. 
Then came that peculiar scent once more, much 
stronger now, and a quick alarm seized her, for now she 
recognized it. Standing like a statue of black marble 
she listened intently. Down the wind came a faint, 
far whine. In another instant the old bear plunged 
forward in a noiseless gallop. Each step she took was 
faster, her one aim was to reach the den and reach it 
as quickly as possible. She covered the distance in 
an amazingly short time, charged up to the windfall 
and whirled around the corner just in time to see the 
tawny hindquarters of a lithe, crouching shape disap- 
pear within. 

Never checking her rush she darted in, scarce ten 
feet separating her from that murderous form in front. 
As her huge bulk filled the entrance, obscuring the 
light, the panther whirled about, a startled snarl con- 
vulsing his fierce visage. He was caught, and he 
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Ma A high-pitched quavering scream 
rang out 


knew that his life hung in the balance. 
The snarl was lost in a tremendous, 
bawling roar as the outraged bear 
caught full sight of the invader. 
Something snapped in her brain just 
then, she became a raging, gigantic 
engine of destruction. Her very eager- 
ness to close with the audacious stran- 
ger gave the latter an initial advantage. 
As the bear rushed forward, her feet 
slipped in a little puddle and shot 
from under her. She crashed down in 
a jarring concussion and instantly the 
panther leaped to escape the narrow 
confines of the den and gain a position 
in the open. 

Crouched as he was, he shot forward 
in a hurtling leap, not at the bear but to one side. He 
risked his life in that dart for the outer air, and but 
for Nigra’s amazing quickness he would have won. 
The bear’s recovery was as swift as her downfall; even 
as she struck the ground she twisted slightly and her 
left forearm flashed out in a swinging smash as the 
panther leaped. The mighty blow landed fairly upon 
the cat’s haunch and crushed the bones like match- 
sticks. With a wild scream, the crippled marauder 
lunged on to the entrance, dragged outside and whirled 
to meet the black-furred avalanche which followed 
on his heels. Hampered as he was, he dodged another 
swing of the massive paw and darted at Nigra’s flank. 
His jaws closed behind the bear’s shoulder and in a 
tight-locked mass they crashed over on the sodden 
ground. A snarling, tearing tangle weaved for some 
moments over the grass; an inextricable maze of flail- 
ing paws and grabbing jaws. 


RANDOM blow from Nigra landed on the pan- 
ther’s neck, shook his hold and the bear tore free. 
The cat’s paw flashed in like a darting streak and 
slashed Nigra’s side with telling effect. Again he 
smote, and red furrows leaped into being on the bear’s 
rump. She bawled in pain, whirled herself over and 
around, all but crushing the panther beneath her with 
the suddenness of the move. Pivoting on his sound 
forelegs, he evaded the rush and slipped away, but 
Nigra reared and charged again. Both were perilously 
near the edge of the bluff but never heeding their posi- 
tion, they closed in another deadly embrace. Once 
more the slippery ground gained the cat a respite and 
he jerked away, drew back slightly and sprang straight 
at the bear’s throat. Rising like a boxer, Nigra feinted 
skilfully and her forepaw moved like a striking snake. 
It struck the panther as he closed and saved her 
throat, but the cat shifted to a hold on her lower chest. 
Her armored paws shot up, then down, in a resistless 
impact. They smashed the panther loose and Nigra 
darted forward to sweep him into the clutching embrace 
of her mighty arms. 

With a lightning side-step the panther put his 
every effort into a dodge, and although he foiled the 
bear’s first intention, he did not anticipate her in- 
stant change of action. She saw that she could not 
gather the cat in, so she struck again, a short, straight- 
armed movement. It caught (Concluded on page 39) 
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PART I 


IMMY GLENN stepped off the boat-house 

scales and sighed despondently. He had put 

that half-pound back again! In spite of a 

rigorous self-denial of weight-inducing food, 
in spite of an abstinence as regarded liquids so 
severe as to lay him open to a suspicion of hydro- 
phobia, he again tipped the scales at 103 pounds. 
It was disheartening! 

Craving sympathy, he looked across the locker 
room, hoping that Steve was ready to return to the 
campus. Steve Carrit was his room-mate in Number 
14 Lusk and, although a year older and inclined to 
make too much of that advantage, was a firm pal, 
and could be, when he chose, satisfactorily condoling. 
But Steve, no further along than when Jimmy had 
last observed him, still stood, bronze-skinned and 
full-muscled, in heated argument with Lawrence and 
Cutting. What the argument was about Jimmy 
neither knew nor cared. He only wished that for 
just once in his life Steve would quit babbling and 
get dressed inside of a half-hour; although he never 
had and probably never would. 

Other members of the Second Crew had already 
departed, and of the First only Captain Roberts and 
Roy Turner, the cox, remained. He could see Lem 
talking to the Coach by the shop door, with Roy in 
attendance. Jimmy was disdainful of the way Roy 
dangled around Lem Roberts. Still, Lem didn’t seem 
to mind; and, of course, it was probably sound 
diplomacy for a coxswain to keep in the good graces of 
the captain. In the big shed Jerry Tooms, the little 
leatherfaced rigger, was wiping off the old shell with 
a huge piece of chamois, grunting and hissing as he 
worked, and Jimmy strolled over and watched him. 
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The old shell wasn’t really very old, but last vear a 
wealthy graduate had presented Outerbridge School 
with a new craft, a handsome Patten shell that was 
sixteen pounds lighter than the other—and as many 
seconds faster, doubtless—and the veteran boat, 
with its high decks and wooden washboards, had been 
inherited by the Second Crew. The newer shell 
stretched its sixty-two feet of shining cedar just be- 
yond, a slim and beautiful sight in the shafts of late 
sunlight falling through the open doorways, and 
Jimmy looked across at it approvingly and longingly. 
Next year, if all went well, he would succeed Roy 
Turner in the stern of that boat, and after that Life 
could offer him but little more. 

‘**Did you wipe your rudder?” asked Jerry, break- 
ing insultingly in on Jimmy’s reflections. That 
question was one which seldom failed to get the boy’s 
goat, for he was meticulously careful of that precious 
article, but for once he failed to rise to the bait. 

“Sure,” he replied duliy and abstractedly. Jerry 
shot a speculative glance at him as he squeezed his 
chamois. 

*“What’s the matter, ‘Watkins’? he asked. 

“Oh, it’s that darn’ scales,” answered Jimmy 
gloomily. “It says ’m up to a hundred and three 
again.” 

“*Potatoes,”” muttered Jerry reaching for the 
after-deck planking. ’ 

“No, sir! Idon’teat’em. Nor bread either; not 
much, anyway; toast mostly. Gee, Jerry, I don’t 
see why I can’t lose. Other fellows can. Ernie 

Mason dropped four pounds in eleven days last fall!” 

“He took it on again,”’ chuckled the rigger. 


““CIURE, when I beat him out for the job. Why 

not? Gosh, sometimes—” Jimmy lowered 
his vojce to a shamefaced mutter—‘‘sometimes I 
almost wish I hadn't, Jerry! Think of eating 
anything you want to; potatoes and fresh bread 
and eggs and all the milk vou want! Don’t you 
love mashed potatoes, Jerry?” 

“Well, they’re all right. Fried’s better, though. 
Cut in thick slices, you know, and done brown 
on both sides in butter i 

“Oh, hush up,” begged Jimmy miserably. 
“Butter’s another thing. I used to eat a quarter 
of a pound of it at a meal, I guess. Now—’’ He 
shook his head dismally. 

Jerry straightened and chuckled. ‘‘ You’re afunny 
one, Watkins. Most fellers wouldn’t worry much 





about a couple of pounds once they’d got the cox’s 
seat, but you——”’ 

“T’ve got to think of next year,” said Jimmy seri- 
ously. Suppose I let myself go and put on weight and 
then couldn’t get it off again next fall!” 

“T wouldn’t trouble about that,”’ said Jerry. “I 
don’t guess you'll ever be much bigger than you are 
right now. You're small-boned. You might put on 
some flesh if you didn’t half starve yourself, but you 
won't ever be much different. Your folks small, too?” 

‘Father is. All his folks are, and I take after him. 
I suppose when I’m older [ll wish I was bigger, but 
just now—gee, if I thought vinegar would do any 
good I’d drink gallons of it! Well, I'll be getting 
back. Night.” 

He glanced into the locker-room again, saw that 
Steve was still unavailable as a walking companion, 
and went out by one of the boat doors and around 
the end of the building to the cindered lane leading to 
the campus a half-mile away. Over the hedges the 
slender white belfry of Sutton Hall poised gracefully 
against the blue sky, the gilded hands of the 
clock, set vertically, dazzling under the level rays of 
the sun. 

Trudging back alone, Jimmy’s musings became 
retrospective. It was funny that he should have 
chosen a boating career at Outerbridge. Well, not 
chosen, either, because there had been little choice 
about it. He had started at the school three years 
ago—he was an upper middler now—with no very 
great inclination toward any of the sports indulged 
in there, a well-built but extremely small youngster 
rather inclined toward chubbiness. In his second year 
he had played baseball, not too badly on a Hall team, 
not well enough to make the Second. The following 
September he had found himself grown startlingly 
in length and appreciably decreased in rotundity; in 
fact he just barely escaped being “‘skinny.” And in 
that condition he had one morning, outside commons, 
attracted the attention of Lem Roberts. Lem, who 
was big and tow-headed—a veritable Viking of a 
fellow— and by virtue of being nineteen years old, a 
Senior and Crew Captain, was regarded by Jimmy 
with awed and admiring respect, had placed himself in 
the path and addressed Jimmy accusingly. 

““Where,”’ Lem had asked, “have you been keeping 
yourself, kid?” 

“T—TIm in Lusk. Number 14.” 

“What's your name?” 

“Glenn.” Then, conscious of the other’s towering 
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height and his three years of seniority, Jimmy had 
added placatingly; ‘“‘ Please!” 

“Glenn, eh? Well, Watkins, how come you 
haven’t shown up for coxswain trials? How much do 
you weigh?” 

“About a hundred and three. My name’s Glenn.” 

“Fine, Watkins! Know anything about rowing? 
Ever sat ina shell? Well, at least you know where the 
boat-house is, don’t you? Good. You be there this 
afternoon at four. Report to the coach. Got it?” 

“Yes, but—but what for?” 

“For try-outs, of course,”” Lem had answered 
patiently. ‘“‘What do you think I’ve been talking 
about all this time?” 

“But I don’t know—TI ve never rowed ina boat 

“A cox doesn’t row, kid. He steers the shell, gives 
the orders and uses his head; if he has one. You might 
remember that; about using your head. Maybe you 
haven’t one, but we’ll soon find out. Don’t forget 
now. Boat-house. © Four o’clock. Ask for Coach 
Brinkerhoff. See you later, Watkins.” 


” 





HEN he had gone on, and Jimmy, confused. and 

excited, had sought the counsel of Steve. They 
had been room-mates for a week and during that time 
Steve had occasionally spoken of rowing; had, in fact, 
let it be known that he was trying for the crew; but 
Jimmy had had his own affairs to consider and the 
other’s information had passed unheeded. Now, 
however, in the twenty minutes remaining before the 
first period Jimmy learned a good deal regarding his 
friend’s chosen interest; learned to his surprise that he 
was almost totally ignorant on a vital and supremely 
important subject. Listening to Steve’s portrayal of 
school boating he had become at once convinced that 
it was the only sport deserving of serious considera- 
tion; that compared to it football was just a muckers’ 
emg and baseball an occupation for the mentally 
unfit. 

A week later Jimmy had triumphed over all appli- 
cants save one, and was holding the lines in the Second 
Crew shell. To be sure, competition hadn’t been 
very severe, but it was something to have emerged in 
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It was too late! There was a 
faint jar along the keel and 
then a swift impact that heeled 
the shell 


second place, and Jimmy, now a most enthusiastic 
member of the Outerbridge School Navy, was secretly 
as proud as Punch. In general he was still known as 
“Jimmy,” but amongst the rowing squad and about 
the boat-house he was “Watkins.” Having never 
heard of the scenic marvel known as Watkins Glen, 
Captain Roberts’ nickname had mystified him until 
Steve had pityingly explained it. He had, on the 
whole, done very well during the fall rowing season; 
had been eager to learn, good-natured, unassuming 
and tirelessly on the job. Had, too, shown that he 
possessed a “head” and could use it. He had read 
every bit of rowing lore he could find until, theoreti- 
cally, at least, he knew the subject surprisingly well; 
so well that Steve, whose knowledge consisted largely 
of an ability to pull Number 5 oar in the Second and 
do as he was told, without asking questions, seldom 
emerged from an argument on the winning side. Some- 
times, I regret to say, Steve lost his temper, but it was 
only for a minute or two. Aside from such brief dis- 
sensions the room-mates got on excellently. 

When cold weather had brought an end to work on 
the river Jimmy had become sadly bored. Only a 
ceaseless battle with the scales had afforded an interest 
in existence. Just after the holidays there had been 
one harrowing fortnight when he had gone up to 104, 
and would never, it seemed, come down again. Finally 
though, he had, but not until he had actually suffered 
from hunger. His supreme ambition was to get his 
weight down to 102 and keep it there until he had 
steered the Outerbridge School Crew to victory over 
Boyden Academy a year from this spring. For Roy 
Turner was a Senior, and by the law of succession 
Jimmy should take his place next fall. 

But all that was of the future, while close at hand 
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important events loomed. To-day was Monday. 
To-morrow there were to be time-trials for both 
crews over the full mile and one-half course. 
Wednesday would be occupied with racing starts 
and some easy paddling, and then, on Thursday 
the Boyden crews would arrive and the twenty- 
second meeting between the ancient rivals would 
take place. The victories stood twelve to eleven 
in Boyden’s favor, and because a win for Outer- 
bridge would square the score, and because she had 
been beaten last June, the latter was keen for a 
triumph. The eight had passed through a sea- 
son surprisingly devoid of setbacks. With a 
single exception it was boated to-day as it had 
been in September. No one had been absent for 
more than a day because of illness or faculty 
restriction. In short, life had flowed so smoothly 
for the Blue-and-Yellow that “‘Pet’’ Chesley, 
who swung the bow oar and was a mite supersti- 
tious, gloomily declared that such luck couldn’t 
continue; that Fate was storing up a knock-out 
blow for the end of the picture. Outerbridge had 
triumphed in her two earlier contests, but. so, 
too, had Boyden in hers, and local opinion was 
pretty evenly divided as to the outcome on 
Thursday; so far, at least, as the First Crews 
were concerned. Even Jimmy, who was a thor- 
ough-going optimist on the subject of the Second, 
conceded that the initial race on the day’s pro- 
gram would be “doggone close.” 


HESE reflections took his unhurried steps to 

a point half-way along the fence that bound 
the playing field on the north. The field was now, 
since the belfry clock said seven past six, utterly 
deserted. It was at this moment that he heard 
the imperative tooting of the auto horn behind 
him and stepped aside into the dusty bushes be- 


fore turning his head. The car was Coach Brinker- 
hoff’s ancient two-seater Ford in which he careened 
between campus and village and river, and Jimmy 
prepared to jump on to the running-board when it 
slowed for him. But to his surprise the car showed no 
indication of pausing, and at the last second he had to 
push further back into the bushes to avoid its hurtling 
flight. It passed him at a good forty miles, which was 
a reckless speed on that narrow road, pelting him with 
cinders, and then, instead of turning right on Locust 
Street to West Gate, kept on along Lincoln. 

But Jimmy had seen enough to understand the 
extraordinary behavior of the car. On the front seat 
had been Brinky and Hal Lawrence, the former at 
the wheel, his eyes glued to the road. In the back 
Lem Roberts had supported the head and shoulders 
of Roy Turner, the latter strangely sprawled along the 
rest of the seat. Lem had looked white and troubled. 
Of Roy’s face only the lower part had showed, for 
something white, perhaps a towel, had enveloped the 
rest. Revisioning the brief scene as he hurried on in 
the wake of the car, Jimmy wondered whether he 
had or had not seen a dark reddish stain on that 
towel. It seemed that he had, although his glimpse 
had been so fleeting that he (Concluded on page 31) 








“ JT WONDER if there is anybody in this 
office smart enough to get a little 
ahead of his job?”’ 


LD Mr. Galt stuck his bald head out of the 
door of his private office, and stared over 
the top of his thick glasses, his shifting eyes 
finally settling on Toby Atkins. Then he 

ambled, almost silently, to Toby’s desk, and stood 
there. Mr. Galt always ambled. All his movements 
were smooth, almost as if oiled. His tremendous 
energy showed only in the little, roving, critical eyes, 
in the harsh vibrancy of his quick speech, and mysteri- 
ously in the very atmosphere of his presence. When 
the door of the private office opened, every head in the 
outer room came up, and when he stood at somebody's 
desk, whoever sat there experienced 
something approaching a nervous 
shock. 

“T suppose,” he said, almost bit- 
terly, “you haven’t got your work 
in such shape that you could manage 
to give me part of the afternoon?” 

“Whatever you say, sir,” an- 
swered Toby, quietly—Toby was 
always quiet—‘but you said that 
check-up of the office supplies had to 
be ready in the morning.” 
“Exactly! I wonder if there is 
anybody in this office smart enough 
ever to get a little ahead of his job? 
Somebody with a car?” 

‘Could I help you, sir?” 

It was Herbert Calkins who 
asked—Herbert, spruce, easy, agree- 
able, ingratiating. Herbert always 
had time for anything—anything 
pleasant, or likely to advance his 
interests, though he was always more 
or less behind with his work, except 
as, in his winning way, he could get 
some of his fellow clerks to do him 
just a little favor. They had all 
liked to do favors for Herbert, for a 
while. He was delightful to know. 
Old Bradish, the office manager, had 
liked him better than any clerk he 
had ever had, at the start. But the 
liking hadn’t endured. 

Old Galt surveyed Herbert with a 
fishy, critical eye, under which 
Calkins’ smiling, confident face did 
not change at all. 

“You got all your work done, 
young man? 

“No, sir. But I can catch up 
with it, by a little extra time, if you 
want me this afternoon.” 

“Is that so? Well, I want some 
nice-appearing young man to drive 
me down to the station, to meet Mr. 
John Folsom Elton. If you don’t 
know who he is, you ought to. I 
want somebody to play chauffeur 
while I take him out to the country 
club, and to dinner. It’s important 
to everybody in this office. Think 
you can handle it?” 

“Why, I can drive—but I haven’t 
a car—if I could use Toby’s—if 
it’s important to the whole office—”’ 

Of course, that settled it. Old 
Galt himself didn’t drive, because of 
his eyes. And Mr. Elton was im- 
portant to the whole office, being a 
new but heavy stockholder in the 
Broomfield Wholesale Company, 
likely, if his visit impressed him 
favorably, to become a dominant 
figure in its business; likely, if it did not, to sell his 
present holdings, and weaken its financial position. 
Toby lived two miles from a car-line, as Calkins very 
well knew. But to call that to old Galt’s attention 
wouldn’t raise Toby in Galt’s doubtful esteem, as 
Calkins also knew. 

“All right,” said Toby. “Ill probably be at the 
office late to-night, anyway. If you could be back by 
eight y 

“Thanks,” growled Galt, sourly. 








“Tn half an hour, 
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AHEAD OF HIS JOB 
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poe The totals aren’t right. 





When the door of the private 
office opened every head in 
the outer room came up 
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Calkins! And don’t delay me. And let me tell the 
rest of you that Mr. Elton is going to spend to-morrow 
looking this place over. You have all your work in 
shape!” ‘ 

The private office door closed silently behind him. 
Two or three clerks looked at Toby commiseratingly. 
Two or three others made faces at Calkins’. back. 
Calkins himself fiddled restlessly with some papers on 
his desk, and then sauntered easily over to Toby. 

“Thanks, old man,” he said. ‘“‘But you saw—I 
couldn’t very well get out of it. Somebody had to ease 
Galt’s peeve. If I’m along, I can stop his filling Elton 
up with a lot of crabbing about the whole force, or if 
he does, put Elton wise to him. I guess I 
can manage making him think we aren’t all 
so bad. And say—you said you were going 
to stick around till I get back—would you 
mind running through these figures for me? 
Guess I’ve added things wrong somewhere. 


Maybe, if I can 

ae ea) | get close to Elton, I can make it worth your 
ae while.” 

"gi : He got his hat and coat—a very stylish 
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hat, and an expensive-looking coat, better than most 
of the office force could afford. But then, as Calkins 
said, any young man of enterprise had to take pains 
with his appearance. 

Toby took the sheaf of papers reluctantly, in re- 


sponse to a nod from Mr. Bradish. Then he bent to 
his own work in a room full of a vocal silence. 
Calkins cleared his desk, finishing just as Mr. Galt 
called him. As the outer door closed behind them, 
conversation burst forth again, sarcastic, even angry. 
Mr. Bradish didn’t even try to stop it. He gave Toby 
a sour grin, and then beckoned the boy to him. , 
“Sorry, son,” he said. ‘“‘Nothing I can ever do, 
when Mr. Galt has a notion in his head. Calkins is a 
clever lad. You met up with him, and he talked you 
into thinking he’s a wonder, and getting him a job. 
And before you got next to him, he talked me into 
thinking he’s a wonder. And now, when I’ve got next 
to him, he’ll talk himself into getting a drag with Mr. 
Galt, and maybe with Mr. Elton. He gets around 
men the way some girls do. Calkins moves right 
along. I just wonder sometimes where he'll finish.” 
Toby Atkins had been with the Broomfield Com- 
pany for five years, beginning as part-time errand 
boy when he was twelve, going into the warehouse as 
stock boy at fifteen, and more recently into the office 
as junior clerk, a very junior clerk indeed, but steady, 
industrious, keen about every detail of the company’s 
business that came under his observation. Mr. 
Bradish had hinted at Toby’s promotion several times 
to Mr. Galt in the last few months, saying the boy 
seemed to know everything about the business a boy 
could. Mr. Galt had merely scoffed. 
“He don’t 
jeered. 
Toby didn’t show it. Toby 
was one of the stolid, sober 
sort that make no decided im- 
pressions whatever. But his 
work did, if anybody studied 
it—neat, accurate, thorough. 
Mr. Galt didn’t trouble himself 
much about the work of junior 
clerks. But Calkins, a year 
older, was of a different type. 
Everybody noticed Calkins, 
and favorably. He was agree- 
able to look at, he had a charm 
of manner, and a way of sug- 
gesting, quite innocently and 
modestly, his own value. At 
one time or another he had been 
the particular friend of almost 
everybody in the office. And 
when these friendships ceased, 
it usually appeared that Cal- 
kins had no longer any particu- 
lar use for them. He had 
” risen rapidly, in his eight 
months of stay, from the stock- 
room job Toby had first got 
for him, to a very fair position 
in the office, by methods quite 
different from Toby’s. But 
then, as Calkins said, success 
wasn’t a matter of work nowa- 
days, but of selling oneself to 
the people who counted. That 
was what he was doing now, 
with Mr. Galt and Mr. Elton— 
leaving Toby to finish up a 
complicated sales report. Just 
two or three little things wrong 
with it—Toby knew what that 
meant, that the whole thing 
was probably just a tangled 
mess. And if Toby, or some- 
body, didn’t finish it up, it 
might damage things with Mr. 
Elton next day. And Calkins 
would havea plausible alibi that 
would somehow throw any pos- 
sible blame on Toby’s shoulders. 
At closing time, Toby, his 
own work finished, telephoned 
home about his delay, and 
then set himself to the straight- 
ening out of Calkins’ two or 
three little mistakes. As he 
expected, the whole thing was a mess—so much of one 
that Toby got absorbed in the task, and came to with 
a jerk when Calkins breezed in about nine o'clock. 
**Hello,” he said. ‘Back at last. Sort of a wearing 
job, driving those two old birds (Concluded on page 44) 
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THE FLICKERING LIGHTS 


MYSTERY is solved by a radio operator 
on the high seas. 


HE one and only passenger of the S. S. 

Trinidad stretched himself and surveyed the 

radio room with eyes that missed not the 

slightest detail. Two bunks, one freshly 
made up and the other piled high with old canvas and 
discarded radio gear; clothes locker, which had not 
been opened since the last painting job; small shelf 
with the dilapidated little one-tube receiver; copper 
coils and brass bolts glimmering like 14-karat gold; 
writing table with-key, relay and typewriter. 

After having pried open the door of the locker and 
looked carefully over the junk stowed therein, the 
husky passenger, who had boarded the ship at Vic- 
toria, B. C., under the name of Charles Ericson, 
maneuvered himself into place under the covers of 
the lower bunk. In the stateroom adjoining, over the 
door of which was the sign, “Purser,” sat Harry 
Caldwell, young radio operator and freight clerk of 
the little steam schooner which plied between the 
Puget Sound ports and San Francisco. Caldwell was 
not overjoyed at the prospect of having a passenger 
in the radio room when he had work to do. It was 
fortunate, however, that his combination job gave 
him the purser’s stateroom, which was large and 
comfortable. The radio room was crowded at best, 
and if two were bunked in it one would have to go 
out on deck while the other washed his face. 

By breakfast time the next morning the Trinidad 
was well out of the Sound, had rounded Tatoosh and 
was on her way down the coast of Washington. Harry 
devoured his thick griddle cakes and went up to the 
radio room, just as Mr. Ericson left to go down to 
breakfast. 

The weather copied and delivered to the bridge, 
Harry went about his day’s work, and saw very little 
of Ericson until after supper. At 9:30 that evening, 
when he knew Caldwell would be getting ready to go 
off watch, the passenger showed up again and perched 
himself on the upper bunk. 

“Radio has become a great science, hasn’t it?” he 
observed, as he dangled his long legs over the edge. 
“TI did a little operating in the army during the war, 
but I’ve forgotten the code now. Always hoped to 
be able to pick it up some time, but never seem to 
find time to practise.” 

“I have a buzzer in that junk up there,” Harry 
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answered. ‘‘Why not rig it up to this key and go to 
it while I’m not on watch?” 

“Fine. Will you help me hook it up?” 

“Sure. Grub around for it there, and we'll do it 
right now. I'll send to you a bit before I turn in.” 

So Harry and Ericson rigged up the buzzer, attach- 
ing it to the transmitter key with clips so it could be 
disconnected before turning the generator on, and 
spent a half hour going over the sections of the code 
that Ericson seemed to have forgotten. After Harry 
had left the radio room and turned in for the night he 
heard the buzzer humming away, rather haltingly, as 
the Trinidad’s passenger diligently practised the 
Continental code. 

‘*He sure has a terrible fist. Wheeling hand trucks 
might be more in his line. Still, if he persists he may 
get the swing of it,”” Harry mumbled to himself as he 
rolled over and went to sleep. 


HE next two days passed uneventfully. The sea 
was smooth as silk, a balmy breeze from the 
south inviting all hands out on deck to bask in the 
sunshine whenever they were off watch. Harry and 
Ericson had become quite friendly, the radio operator 
of the little steam schooner finding the passenger very 
good company. Ericson plugged away with his code 
several hours each day, but could not seem to make 
his dots and his dashes distinguishable from one 
another. Caldwell began to lose patience; even 
Ericson appeared to have lost some of his determina- 
tion to master the art of sending telegraphic messages. 
Just before supper on the third day out the captain 
sent down a message addressed to the steamship com- 
pany, saying that the Trinidad would arrive at four 
o'clock the next morning. 

‘Great stuff for us poor combination men,” Harry 
remarked, as he shut down the transmitter after send- 
ing the message to station KFS in San Francisco. 
‘“*Have to turn to at four and check the freight as it 
goes over the side.”’ 

“Won't they wait until daylight to unload?’’ 
Ericson asked. ‘‘Why fuss about a couple of hours?” 

“This company doesn’t waste anything,” Sparks 
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“They flickered to the 

tune of the Continental 

code and I read that 
code” 


answered. “Time or money. When they get this 
message they will prepare to have a half a dozen 
stevedores on the dock at 4 a. m., the customs officers 
will be there to look over that freight we took on in 
Canada, and by breakfast time this old wooden bath- 
tub will be showing her paint two feet below the 
water-line.”” 

**All the better for me,”’ Ericson said. “T'll get a 
good early start for Denver. I suppose the customs 
officers will want to look over my luggage. Hope 
they will be there when we dock.” 

“They will, all right,” Harry grinned. ‘Golly 
Moses! It’s dinner time. You going to eat?” 

“IT may come down a bit later. Not very hungry 
now. That’s what I get for loafing all day.” 

‘Well, Sparks,”’ said Captain Johansen, as Caldwell 
entered the saloon where the officers ate, “‘no beauty 
nap for us movie sheiks in the morning.” 

**Oh, well,” Harry responded. “I was just thinking 
of asking Swenke here to check that freight out in the 
morning. He likes that job.” 

““Swenke got enough to do,” rumbled the husky 
Norwegian first mate. ‘‘Ay got no time for pushing 
pencil like stenogrammer. Ay got work to do.” 

The bantering conversation continued, while Cald- 
well endeavored to stow away as much of the cook’s 
offerings as one hardly full-grown sea-faring wireless 
operator could. Leaning back in his chair, as the mess 
boy took his plate for a second helping, he noticed the 
lights flicker faintly. It was almost imperceptible, 
and might have been caused by a loose contact in the 
cord of an electric fan or one of the several small 
motors in the engine room. But the trained mind of 
the wireless operator distinguished a rhythm in the 
flickering, a rhythm similar to that of the Continental 
code. 

“First signs of waning mentality,” Harry said to 
himself. ‘I’ve tried to turn static into code, and P’ve 
wakened up at night trying to read the dots and dashes 
made by the wind as it rips through the rigging, but 
this is the first time I ever tried to read a flickering 
light.” 

As the mess boy returned with the replenished plate 
Harry’s attention was again caught by the slight 
dimming of the lights. It was code! “KFS DE 
KLJT” he read. “HAVE YOU DELIVERED LAST 
MESSAGE?” 

A startled look crept over the radio operator’s face 
as he read the transmission from the dimming lights. 
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Apparently none of the 
group around the table had 
noticed the flicker in the 
lights, or his concentration 
upon it. Harry knew an- 
other transmission would be 
coming as soon as KFS an- 
swered the last one, so with- 
out attempting to figure out 
what it was all about, he 
waited for the lights to 
flicker again. It was not 
long. “KFS DE KLJT— 
OK—CHANGE WORD 
QUOTE FOUR UN- 
QUOTE IN TEXT TO 
EIGHT.” 


4 aps was all. The spac- 
ing of the dots and 
dashes had been perfect; the 
use of commercial procedure 
and the abbreviations and 
radio vernacular had clearly 
indicated the hand of an 
old-timer. Puzzled com- 
pletely, Harry decided to 
hoéld his own counsel for the 
moment, so he pretended to 
show an interest in the ban- 
tering chatter still going on. 
Gradually the officers ex- 
cused themselves and left 
the table and Harry went 
up to the boat deck to think 
it over. 

**T didn’t know there was 
a dawgone man on board 
who could handle the code 
like that,” he muttered. 
“The only man who even 
knows it is that passenger, 
Ericson, and he works the 
key like a Ford crank. Un- 
less—hm—unless he’s been 
fooling me. Guess I'd better 
go to the skipper with it.” 

“Captain,” said Harry, 
plunging right into his story, 
**did you notice the lights 
flicker a bit during din- 
ner?” 

** Nope.” 

“They flickered, though.” 

“They often do,” the cap- 
tain replied. ‘Our electric power supply ain’t what 
it used to be.” 

“They flickered to the tune of the Continental 
code,” Harry stated emphatically. “‘And I read that 
code.” 

“Ah, a mystery aboard ship. Promises to give us a 
bit of excitement at last. And what did this ethereal 
message say?”’ the skipper laughed. 

“It was a message sent from this ship to KFS in 
San Francisco, and referred to the last message you 
had me send. It said to change the word “four” to 
“eight.” Referred, I suppose, to the arrival time.” 

“Well I'll be holystoned and soojeed!” exclaimed 
the master, the ashes of his pipe falling unheeded to 
the immaculate deck. ‘‘Change it from four to eight, 
you say?” 

“Yes, sir. And Captain, there’s very little doubt 
in my mind as to who sent it, but it’s going to be 
tough to get the goods on him.” 

“Can the passenger operate a wireless rig?” the 
captain questioned. ‘Tell me what else you know 
about him.” 

**All right, sir. First he told me he had operated 
a little during the war, in the army, but that he had 
completely forgotten the code. Said he’d like to re- 
learn it just for the fun of it. So we rigged up a buzzer 
and a battery and I sent the alphabet to him for 
awhile. Then he would send, sometimes long after I 
went to bed, and while he got so he could receive 
about five words a minute his sending didn’t improve 
a bit. It was terrible. Arm was stiff as a starched 
collar.” 

“Don’t you think he was just leading you astray; 
arranging for an alibi if it became necessary to have 
one?” 

“Most likely. But he sure did a good job of it.” 
Harry smiled a bit ruefully, as he thought of how 
completely he had been taken in. 

“What else has happened that might help us get 
located, here? So far everything is in the defendant’s 
favor.” 

Caldwell told the captain of his conversations with 
Ericson, the questions about the customs officers, and 
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stand the eight to ten watch to-night, Sparks, when so near the dock?” 


about the passenger’s unusual lack of appetite that 
evening. 

‘First time since he’s been on board that he hasn’t 
eaten like a hog. I went out and left him in the radio 
room.” 

“The fellow’s done a slick job of it,” the skipper 
growled, after a long silence. Now we'll have to prove 
that he sent the message and why he sent it. If we 
could send a countermanding message, requesting 
customs officers and police to meet us at four o'clock, 
we'd be hunkydory. Do you think Ericson will leave 
the radio room to-night?”’ 

“T doubt it, sir. Don’t you suppose the agent is 
going to question our late arrival? Hadn't I better 
go listen for a message from him?” 

“Yes, that’s a good idea. But don’t answer. I'll 
be thinking up a good way of getting Ericson out of 
there.” 


ARRY went around to the port side of the boat 

deck and entered the radio room. To his surprise 
the passenger was not there. Thinking to take ad- 
vantage of his opportunity Harry turned on the re- 
ceiver and slipped the phones over his ears. KFS 
had just finished with another ship so Harry threw 
in the switch to call and ask if there was any traffic 
on the hook for the Trinidad. He pressed the key, 
but didn’t hear the hum of his quenched gaps. 

“That’s funny,” he said. “‘No juice.” 

He pulled out a stick of gum and removed the tin- 
foil from inside the covering. Then cutting himself a 
thin strip of the foil he placed it across the wires that 
came from the radio generator which was located in 
the engine room. The tinfoil remained intact. 

““Nope. No juice,” he confirmed. ‘Now, he’s 
either opened the circuit between here and the engine 
room or jimmied the genny. Guess I'll have a look 
at the generator first. A. cut wire would show him up 
too quickly.” 

Going down to the engine room, all the while keep- 
ing a weather eye out for Ericson, Harry went over to 
the motor generator. All appeared O.K., but not 
being fooled by appearances he shorted the contacts 
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that led to the switch in the 
radio room and heard the 
motor turn over full speed, 
The motor part of it was 
all right. Again he dropped 
his piece of tinfoil across 
the generator output ter- 
minals, It was still intact, 
whereas, if there’d been 
current coming out of the 
generator the frail piece of 
flimsy metal would have 
melted in a split second. He 
studied the machine care- 
fully, and soon came to the 
realization that someone 
had put a direct short across 
the terminals and burnt out 
the wiring of the armature. 

Harry went up to the cap. 
tain’s office, went in without 
knocking and sat down; an 
unprecedented action on 
the part of anyone but the 
owner of the ship. 

“Well, Harry, I see we 
have more news.” 

“Yes, sir,” Harry re- 
sponded gloomily. *‘*Some- 
one’s put the motor genera- 
tor on the fritz.” 

“How could that have 
happened?” 

“Only adirect short could 
have caused it. And of 
course the evidence of a 
direct short has been re- 
moved. Another little trick 
without any tracks.” 

“No chance to fix it?” 
the captain asked. 

“An electrical repair shop 
can rewire it, but it’s at 
least a full day’s job.” 

“Well, by golly, the 
fellow who handled this job 
certainly did a lot of plan- 
ning before he came on 
board,”’ the skipper mused. 
*“Now here we are, due to 
arrive at four in the morn- 
ing and the company not 
expecting us until eight. 
Ericson is all set to walk 
down the gangway and up 
the Embarcadero unmolested. If I could prove he 
was trying to smuggle something into the country, or 
that he was escaping authorities for something, I could 
hold him myself; put him in irons if necessary; but I 
haven't a thing on him, and don’t see any chance of 
getting anything on him.” 

The captain and the wireless operator sat in deep 
silence for almost fifteen minutes. 

“Tt’s seven-thirty,’’ Johansen said finally. “In 
eight hours and a half we will be ready to tie up. 
We'll waste about four hours of valuable time, regard- 
less of what happens to the passenger. If we want him 
held for investigation we might lay out in the stream 
until eight o’clock. Can’t see any other way out, can 
you, Sparks?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ Harry answered, hesitatingly. “I’m 
beginning to get an idea.” 

“Man alive! Out with it!” thundered the skipper. 

‘““There’s no time to lose.” 

“Captain,” replied Harry, “I think I can take that 
radio set of yours and build it into a transmitting 
set. Use one or two of the tubes as an oscillator, just 
like a ‘Ham’ set, and make it work on 600 meters. 
Care if I take the set to pieces?” 

“Sparks, if you can get a message to the owners 
before midnight you can take my chronometer apart.” 

“All right, sir,” Harry answered. “I'll see if I 
can’t put it over. I'll have to get my tools from the 
radio room, so [ think I'll go in and have a pleasant 
chat for a few minutes. Then if you'll come in and 
ask me to fix your radio set I'll grab the tools and 
leave Ericson with as good an alibi as his own.” 

‘Fine. Good headwork. I'll be in for you in about 
fifteen minutes.” 

Harry went into the radio room and found 
Ericson sitting at the desk practising his code. His 
“fist” was as sloppy and choppy as ever, the dots 
sometimes sounding like dashes and the dashes occa- 
sionally bouncing off the buzzer in less time than the 
dots. 

“I’m getting no better fast, Sparks,” Ericson 
grinned. ‘‘Doesn’t look as if I were cut out to be a 
radio operator.” (Concluded on page 48) 
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NINETY-SIX NIGHTS 
IN A BARN OWL NEST 


By Lewis Wayne Walker 


FD aye BEARD more than fifty years ago 
prepared the way for this article. 


ACK in 1880 Daniel Carter Beard discovered in the 
Episcopal Church at Flushing, Long Island, a nest of barn 
owls, thereby establishing the first record for these owls 
breeding on the Island. He climbed to the belfry and 

brought some of the young to the ground. Their quaint actions and 
peculiar expressions made his drawing-hand itch. After making his 
short study he replaced the owlets in the nest and did not hear of 
them again for about a year. Then there came to his attention a clip- 
ping in a local paper stating that peculiar noises descended from 
the belfry in competition with the musical notes of the organ. The 
congregation complained! 

Despite Mr. Beard’s protests and his plea that they were Flushing’s 
most beneficial birds the tower was screened and the owls forced to 
find a new home. After this treatment they were no longer to be 
associated with the Episcopal denomination; instead they changed 
to Methodism, as the Methodist Church was but two blocks away 
and it had a beautiful “‘owl suite”’ in its belfry. 

A short time after these owls changed their denominational belief 
Dan Beard found them again in their new home, and according to him, 
they lived there up to the time I made the following study of them 
in 1926. This lengthy time does not mean that the same pair of birds 
lived to this ripe old age. By succeeding mates the nest was con- 
tinued. If the female died or deserted, the male would take on 
another and introduce her to the church, and—if the male died it 
would be vice versa. In this way many owls tenanted the tower, 
each one making a link in the chain of mates covering a forty-six- 
year period. 


OX March 28, 1926, while it was still cold and dreary, I happened 
to climb to the owls’ habitation. Over in one corner in a heap of 
refuse lay a single egg and on the rafters above my head perched 
a pair of barn owls. They quickly glanced back and forth and 
then commenced to dust their toes with their chins. This is their 
most common characteristic when disturbed. With wings half spread and feet 
wide apart they started a slow swinging motion. Their beaks brushed against their 
firmly planted talons. This lasted a minute or more before a slight easing in their 
actions could be noticed. Two white emaciated faces appeared from beneath their 
lowered bodies. As my presence was still obvious these actions were repeated. 
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This adult barn owl was ever ready to battle for her nest 


When even this show of bravado failed to drive me away they added a few 
clicks of the mandibles to impress upon me the strength and ferocity of barn 
owls. 

Finding that I still did not leave the premises, as requested, they both decided 
to vacate and flew through the skylight. Had they known that in the following 
days I would average at least four hours a night with them they, in all proba- 
bility, would not have returned. Lying beside the single egg were three field 
mice and one Norway rat. The first day of the ninety-six-day nest siege was 
over. 


Os sitting pose of owls is peculiar and rather grotesque. It differs greatly 
from that of other members of the bird world. The primaries are laid flat 
on the ground for their full length. The eggs beneath the breast cause the 
feathers to protrude and the head is held straight in the air. It seems to come 
from the center of the owl’s back. When observed in the dim evening light 
inside the belfry it was almost impossible to tell which was the owl’s breast 
and which was its tail. 
' By helding a flashlight underneath the eggs 
{left} Mice seemed to be a the movements of the embryonic young could 
favorite food of the young, be seen two weeks in advance of hatching. 
one of whom {below} faces The Shee oye ; See 
dhe wantin aah at de 1e motions were very slight and were prob 
dignity of four weeks ably some arteries near the surface as they had 
regular pulsations. From six days before, to 
the time of hatching, the limbs were distinctly 
seen to move, more or less spasinodically, and 
a faint gritting or scratching noise could be 
heard when the egg was held to the ear. Three 
or four days before the eggs hatched, slight 
whimperings or chirps could be heard which 
grew more vigorous as the date of emerging 
approached. Between twenty-four and thirty- 
six hours before hatching the eggs were pipped 
or cracked by the egg tooth. The bill usually 
protrudes through the shell four or five hours 
before the young appear. 

Several nights after observations were 
started I found that my work would be ham- 
pered unless a suitable blind was constructed 
in one corner to shield me from the ever-alert 
inquisitive barn-owl eyes. After I had tried 
to carry a number of planks up the narrow 
dark stairs and made an unsuccessful attempt 
to hold a flashlight in my teeth I came to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to have help. 
The colored sexton below seemed to be the 
logical one from whom to seek a helping hand, 
but I had not realized that any one man 
could believe so many hair-raising stories 
about my harmless barn-owl subjects. 


IRST he recited to me the myth that attrib- 
utes to the owl the power of foretelling 
death. He illustrated this assertion by connect- 
ing the death of a local politician, mentioned in 
the morning paper, with the screeching of an 
owl three days before. He wound up by saying 
that once he put his head inside the belfry 
in the daytime, and “ After seeing a number of 
white ghosts all a-swingin’ back an’ forth to- 
gether, Ah backed right down them stairs and as fo’ going up them stairs again, at 
night—no sah! The trouble with some of you white folks is, you-alls, sometimes, 
get an overdose o’ nerve.” 
The first three or four weeks of a barn owl's life are spent huddled among brothers 
and sisters of varying ages. They learn to eat by (Concluded on page 49) 
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RAIDERS OF 
THE MALPAI 


By Malcolm Reiss 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


ACK LAMASON is going to drive stakes for the South 
Western Pacific surveying party through the arid Sonora 
desert. The very first night while camped near some ancient 
ruins mysterious shots disturb them. A friendly Indian 
warns them to beware of Cabeza, famed bandit of the dis- 


trict, who threatens to drive them away. 


PART II 


S JACK shuffled up to his tent he perceived 
Old English stretched out, long and lazy, 
on his cot. Then he remembered that he 
had agreed to go hunting. 

“Hope I didn’t hold up the parade,”’ apologized 
Jack, seating himself on the edge of a vacant cot. 
“I was out looking over the old mission, or whatever 
it is.” 

“Not at all,” said Coverly, airily. But he arose 
with alacrity. Pointing to two shotguns leaning 
against the tent pole—**Take your pick.” 

They moved off in the direction of the thickets 
bordering the Rio Seco. 

On the edge of the rank growth which lined the 
waterless river the sand was firm underfoot. In spots 
the ground was shiny with alkali. For a while the 
two tramped along in silence, heels crunching the 
saline crust. . 

They were on land that long ago had been inundatec 
by the river so their footprints stood out with in- 
taglio preciseness. Jack noticed, too, a line of larger 
indentations which he was unable to associate with 
any animal he had ever known. Obviously these 
prints were made by some heavy beast because they 
went deep into the ground, but they were not of 
horse or cow. 

“What do you make of ’em?” Jack asked Old 
English. 

“Tl be jolly well . . .!’’ gasped the Englishman. 
He looked closer. ‘‘Camels!’? he muttered. “But 
how could camels get here?” 

*“Camels,”’ repeated Jack. ‘Camels in Mexico!” 

By the time Jack and Coverly came _ trudging 
wearily into camp dusk had fallen. In a circle were 
seated the surveyors as they had gathered hundreds 
of times before about innumerable campfires under 
the same old moon. 

Dupres interrupted himself in the midst of a yarn 
to hail the two boys and ask what luck. 

Jack was still excited about the camels. “‘ What 
do you fellows think we saw?” he demanded. 

Not waiting for a reply he announced: “*Camels’ 
tracks! Old English swears that they were camel 
tracks, and he knows. He lived in Egypt once.” 

Wells, Dupres’ sidekick, who was reclining comfort- 
ably on one of the cushions off the truck, spoke up: 

“So this is where the onery critters eloped to!” 
he drawled. “It sure took some chasing to git ’em out 
of the Gila county.” 

The light of reminiscence was in the old fellow’s 
eyes; wrinkled, pocket-lidded eyes that had witnessed 
stirring happenings in 
a country which, in 
spite of the everyday- 
ness that had over- 
taken the rest of the 
world, had managed to 
retain its mystery. 

“Yes,” went on 
Wells softly, “I can 
remember, though it’s 
thirty—forty years ago 
when there was camels 
galore in Arizona. The 
army brung ’em in, I 





hear tell at the time of 
the Secession. 

“The first time I 
ever seen any of the 
pestiferous critters was 
in the eighties. They was scarin’ all the steers 
around Gila Bend out of a month’s growth. So 
one of the ranchers got up a posse and tried to 
round “em up. Most of them, I reckon, must have 
gone deep into the desert an’ I always kinda had 
a hunch a few might have headed this way.” 


RDERS were to go on line at six o'clock next 
morning. At five minutes to six the Dodge 
line-truck became the center of great activity. Into 
it went brush-hooks, rifles, canteens, red-and-white 
striped line-rods, axes, a keg of water and other odds 
and ends of surveying paraphernalia. 

Lunt swung into the front seat. “All aboard!” 
The engine backfired lustily and the gang was off for 
line. A half hour later, having traveled some distance 
across the mesa towards the mountains, the line-truck 
rolled to a stop. Jack saw quickly that this was the 
exact same spot where two nights previous the Chief 
had made his observations. 

Jack had only the vaguest idea as to how a prelimi- 
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A flash—a report that struck Jack 
like a slap in the face, and Coverly 
toppled over 
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nary survey fora railroad 
location is handled. He 
thought probably Lunt 
would go through the country on the.run. He would 
follow behind, sticking stakes in the ground wherever 
the engineer thought advisable. Instead, ‘the Chief 
assembled his transit and planted the steel-shod tripod 
tips firmly on top the hillock. He was:soon peering 
through the telescope and directing his chainmen along 
an airline with quick, eloquent hand-signals. 

Jack, equipped with a sack of stakes and a three- 
pound ax, followed on the heels of the chainmen as 
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they measured off 
hundred-foot 
lengths. He 
marked the 
wooden stakes in 
crayon, starting 
with station “AO 
x OO” and drove 
a stake wherever 
Kinny, the head 
chain, left an iron 
pin sticking in the 
ound. 

As Jack followed 
the straight, un- 
deviating air-line 
across the mesa, 
a line which ema- 
nated from two 
crossed filaments 
of spiderweb in 
the forepart of the 
transit, the muscles 
of his back began 
to ache. Blisters 
studded his palms. 
Yet he tried not 
to mind because ym 
he felt the project WG 
growing and mov- 
ing. He was help- 
ing to track this vast desert region. 

For over a week life for Jack seemed to be composed 
of nothing but stakes, and little iron pins with bits of 
red flagging attached, and Kinny’s broken-nosed face, 
and his bull voice driving himon. When the gang hit 
camp in the late afternoon Jack was almost too tired to 
eat. Then one night a terrific desert storm swept the 
country. Several tents were knocked down by the wind 
and the driving sand. The next morning, on his way 
from breakfast, he heard Lunt calling his name. 

The Chief went straight to the point. sig 

“Can you take Krisholm’s place at rear chain? 
His arm was broken last night and we’ll have to drive 
him up to Yuma to the hospital.” 
















































“Tl be glad to 
try, sir,”” Jack an- 
swered. 

“Good. Here’s 
the plumb-bob.”’ 

He handed over 
the top-shaped in- 
strument in_ its 
leather sheath. 
Jack took it with 
a feeling of pride. 
It was like win- 
ning his spurs or 
receiving a block 
letter. 


OLTING 

across the 
desert bound for 
the end of the long 
line of stakes 
which one day 
would be a ribbon 
of steel, Jack fin- 
gered the cold 
brass neck of the 
plumb-bob. Like 
the hilt of a sword 
it felt, and he im- 
agined himself a 
knight of old on his 
Engineering, in a sense, is war- 
fare—warfare on a high plane. 

The truck bounced to a stop. The surveyors 
piled off the back. 

The line was advancing into a country slightly 
different in appearance from that about camp. It was 
scarred with ridges and hillocks where sand had piled 
up around the roots of the mesquite and ironwood 
trees. The axmen, Wells and Dupres, who hitherto 
had been all but idle, now had plenty to do clearing 
lanes in the brush so that Lunt could shoot through 
with the transit. 

Watching Krisholm chain, it all had seemed so 
simple to Jack. It looked as if one could go on end- 

lessly and without effort chaining off hun- 
dred-foot lengths after hundred-foot lengths, 
like measuring with a yardstick. In prac- 


way to the wars. 
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tice, Jack found chaining not so simple. He was for- 
ever fumbling and groping and letting slip the steel tape. 
Often he overwalked a pin and had to drag Kinny, on 
the other end of the tape, back ten or twenty feet. The 
head chain took a savage delight in jerking and bawl- 
ing until Jack became irritated and confused. 

Once, as Jack caught up with Kinny waiting for the 
Chief to bring up the transit, the head chains aid con- 
temptuously: “Fella, some day you may turn into a 
good, soft, civil engineer, but you'll never make a S. I.” 

That hurt. Jack minded it almost as much as if he 
had been called a coward. He promised himself that 
he’d show Kinny, that he’d make the fellow admit that 
he was an S. I. (vernacular—‘‘Surveying Ingineer’’) 
if it took all summer. 

That evening as Jack dropped off the truck at camp 
and trudged wearily tentward, Old English hailed him. 

*“News!”’ he called. “A prospecting johnny’s in 
camp; just came down from a three-months’ cruise in 
the mountains,”” waving a hand towards the Sierra 
lavish in sunset colors. “And what do you think he 
came clattering up on?” 

“How should I know?” 

Old English fairly blew out the word: “Camel!” 

“A camel!” Jack cried, his weariness forgotten. 
“Let’s have a look at him.” 

Old English led him over to the edge of the ruins 
where the ugly beast was hobbled, contentedly chew- 
ing his cud. 

Jack did not catch a glimpse of the camel’s master 
until dinner-time. Then he had a surprise. In the 
place of honor at the right of the Chief, crouched over 
his plate, and wolfing his food, sat a massive-shouldered 
man, with an imperious yet decadent and cruel face. 

Lunt, who never dallied at table when his meal was 
eaten, arose. The stranger, too, lifted himself to his 
feet. He was well over six feet and heavily built. 
As he made a half turn, in order to swing a leg across 
the bench, his profile was silhouetted against the wall 
of the tent. Jack suddenly felt a picture click in his 
mind, a statue seen in the De Jong Museum in San 
Francisco, a man bent forward, seemingly watching 
something in the distance. “‘The Stalker,’’ the statue 
had been entitled. 

And even as the picture faded, a swift, reasonless 
suspicion was born in Jack’s mind. He told himself 
that he would keep an eye on this fellow. 


§ freee night, as Jack went to his tent to turn in, he 
looked across the flat. There was a crescent 
moon in the sky, and he could make out the Stalker 
at work a good two hundred yards across the flat, 
near the foot of the mesa. For a long time Jack failed 
to make out what he was doing, but finally the shadows 
sorted into a pup tent and two sack-shaped objects 
that looked like saddle-bags. A few minutes more 
and the man merged with the shadow of the tent. 

Walking thoughtfully over to his cot, Jack lay 
down facing towards the patch of black that 
marked the Stalker’s shelter. His vigil had 
begun. 

He might have dozed, he was not certain; he 
only knew his eyes had been shut and when 
they opened the moon rode higher in the sky 
and all was quiet. He scanned the flat and 

quickly located the tent. 
It occurred to him that the 
light which lay on the tent 
could not be reflected from the 
moon. The mess tent, none of 
the camp tents, had _ that 
peculiar radiance about them. 
They were defined in clean-cut 
planes, with one patch of 
bleached silver and the other 
of sooty black. But the small 
patch of canvas that housed 
the (Concluded on page 40) 
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AKE YOUR BASE! 
By Richard N. Donelson 


ELL, fellows, we’re going to try to make 

a batter out of Jim Gray. Sure, you 

know Jim, the crackerjack pitcher of Moor- 

land High. Last season he batted .145, which 

is pretty poor, even fora pitcher. But Chester 
Hubbard thinks he can “cure” Jim. 


HO’S Chester Hubbard? Say, where 

have you been during physics lab and 

chem experiments—asleep? Chester's 

our Little Prof. Sure, the little fellow 
with -the big head and the round goggles that sit on 
his tiny nose like a couple of glass saucers. 

What’s he know about baseball? Well, he—ah— 
not very much, I'll admit. But he knows psy—psy— 
I mean he can tell what’s wrong with a fellow just by 
studying his actions. Thanks, Fred, that’s the word— 
psychology. 

As a matter of fact, none of us would have thought 
of asking help from Chester if he hadn’t gotten in our 
way the first day we practised on our new diamond. 

This new diamond, with its clipped grass and base 
lines skinned just like in the Big Leagues, is a lot differ- 
ent from our bumpy old practise field. We could 
hardly wait to use it. 

When the gang showed up that first afternoon, we 
found Chester running lines with his theodolite. You 
know,. one of those telescopes mounted on a tripod. 
I yelled to him to get off the diamond. But he kept 
right on sighting his surveying instrument. 

“‘What’s the idea of holding up practise?” I de- 
manded. 









“Now you've done it, you little shrimp!” 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDGAR McGRAW 


*T regret that it will not be feasible for you to play 
to-day,”’ Chester informed me. 

*“What’s the trouble?” I asked. ‘Why can’t we 
play?” 

“Through gross carelessness the person laying out 
the base lines has foreshortened the first base line two 
inches. The resultant angle between first and second 
base is therefore incorrect and should be——”’ 

“Ts that all?” I blared back at him, having thought 
for a moment that Chester had discovered something 
= wrong. “Now get off the diamond and stay 
on. 

“It may seem a trivial matter to you,’’ Chester 
replied. ‘Yet, on a close play, those two inches may 
mean the difference between a player being called safe 
or out.” 

I was all set to hand the Little Prof a snappy come- 
back. But his reply gave me an idea. Chester is a 
wiz in mechanics and mathematics. He spends prac- 
tically all his spare time in his laboratory, monkeying 
with electrical and mechanical contrivances. Seldom 
does he venture on an athletic field. 

But I distinctly recalled that he had made a won- 
derful pole vaulter out of Dick Rose. And last year 
he had helped our star half-back, Jackling, bring 
victory to Moorland. Chester hasn’t the build to be 
much of an athlete, himself, but he thoroughly under- 
stands the mechanics governing the expenditure of 
energy. He had applied scientific rules mathemati- 
cally to Dick and Jackling with amazingly successful 
results. 


NDER a sudden impulse I stopped Chester as he 
marched off the field with his theodolite. 

“Chester, what do you know about baseball?” I 
asked him. 

“Nothing,” he replied, staring at me owlishly. 

“That's more than some of my players will admit,” 
I told him, grinning into his serious, round-eyed face. 
“Now, take Jim Gray, for instance—the best pitcher 
Moorland ever had. Yet he can’t hit a basketball 
with a tennis racquet.” 

“Ts it possible?” gasped Chester 

“It’s worse than possible It’s true. Now, Chester, 





you being somewhat of a mathematical expert on 
curves and lines and angles, suppose you watch Jim 
and the rest of the players as they bat. Maybe you 
can find a flaw in Jim Gray’s batting form.” 

“Say,” Jim interrupted, sticking his ruddy face 
between the two of us, “are we going to talk all day 
or play ball?” 

“We're going to try to make a batter out of you, 
Jim,” I told him. ‘What do you say, Chester? Do 
you think you could improve Jim’s batting form and 
teach him how to wallop the old apple?” 

“Indeed, I should like to try!” cried Chester. 
“Nothing would please me better than to see Mr. 
Gray whale out the orange.” 

“Wallop the apple,” I corrected him. 

“To be sure!”’ Chester beamed. ‘Whale out the 
apple!” 

“Will you two pink tea hounds cut out the apple 
sauce so we can start the game?”’ demanded Jim. 

Chester followed me behind the plate, where I 
donned my catcher’s mitt and helmet. For three 
innings he sat behind me, watching each batter in- 
tently. When Jim next came to the plate, Chester's 
little eyes were as beady as a hawk’s in concentration. 

But the next time I looked at Chester, his eyes 
seemed to have glazed over. His little mouth was 
open, his lips loose, the expression on his face that 
of a dreamer. 

**Watch this fellow knock the ball over the fence,” 
I called back to Chester. 

But he never gave me a tumble, just sat there, 
staring into space, his mouth open wide enough to 
swallow the ball if it slipped through my fingers. 

Sock! The batter connected with a solid crack that 
sent the ball flying a hundred feet past the fielder. 
But Chester continued to sit in a daze, his eyes glued 
to the top of the flag pole or to perhaps one of the 
meadowlarks flitting overhead. 

The next batter noticed Chester’s absorption. He 
called to the rest of the fellows, and we all gathered 
around, peering at the Little Prof. Chester was 
awake, all right, for his eyes were open. But he was 
far, far off in a trance. 

Suddenly he shook himself, blinked his eyes 
solemnly once or twice, then seemed to see us for the 
first time. He sprang to his feet and grasped Jim’s 
elbow. (Continued on page 29) 
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- IROFESSOR COCKEREL”’ was the name he 
had to make good under. 


REVIOUSLY Lloyd Watson had been sitting with his farm-tanned 

cheek against the car window, watching the flitting scenery for 

Lone Scout Signs, his thoughts chiefly on the State Fair and the 

Lone Scout friends he would meet there. Now for some minutes 
he had been sitting upright, turning a startling proposition over in his 
mind. The proposition had come from the seat behind. 

He had at first listened only half consciously to the loud discussion of 
his favorite topic, poultry. Then one of the speakers, obviously a 
farmer, had launched into the details of a case of “hen fever”’ resulting 
from reading a poultry journal—details of an extravagant plan for 
making “a pile of money” from winter eggs, and of failure. There had 
followed an explosive denunciation of “all poultry experts,” and then 
the proposition—a proposition that had at first caused Lloyd to laugh, 
then to sit upright and debate with himself seriously. 

Rapidly the possibilities shaped themselves in his mind. It would 
make a mighty interesting venture. The man probably had a terribly 
mixed-up flock of hens—but with two hundred birds to pick from, and 
feed free! “Why, I should clear not less than $400,” said Lloyd to 
himself. ‘That would make a fine start toward the poultry plant Dad 
has promised me the land for!” 

Lloyd turned fully about in his seat, and addressed the farmer, a 
tall, rugged, bearded man of middle age. 

“Excuse me, sir, but did you mean what you said a moment ago: that if 
you met a poultry magazine writer you would offer to let him take over your 
equipment and hens for a year, and keep what hecould make out of them?” 

“Why—certainly,” returned the farmer, in some surprise. 

“T would like to take you up on that. I have written a number of 
articles that have been published in Poultry Truth.” 

“What?” The man burst into a peal of laughter. He turned to his 
companion. “‘There! Whatdid I tell you! Here’s one of those ‘experts’!” 

“What name do you write under, boy?” he demanded sardonically. 
“Professor Cockerel?’”’ 

Lloyd colored, but replied with dignity. ‘‘Under my own name, sir. 
And everything I have written has been out of my own experience. I have 
made the poultry on our farm pay for several years. But perhaps,” he 
added, “you want to back out?” 

Lloyd’s quietly assured manner impressed the farmer in spite of him- 
self. ‘But you are only a lad,” he objected. 

“You named no age limit, sir.” 

“You really offer to take up my proposition?” 

“Yes, sir; 1 am quite serious. And we don’t live far from you, if you 
are in Mountain County. We’re on the Lincoln County line. My 
name is Watson—Lloyd Watson.” 

“Mine is Ben Johnson,” said thefarmer. ‘‘ Well, all right, Mr. Lloyd, 
I’mready to stand by my proposition. But with this difference, seeing you 
are only a youngster: unless you clear a fair amount over the cost of the feed, 
you don’t get anything. Otherwise, you see, no matter how poorly you 
made out, you'd get something out of it, and I might be worse off than ever.” 

This was a considerable modification, but Lloyd acknowledged the 
fairness of it. ‘‘ What would you call a fair amount?”’ he asked. 

“Say, two hundred dollars. You ‘writer experts’ claim a dollar a 
hen per year is only fair profit.” 

Lloyd’s face expressed disappointment, and the farmer again laughed. 
“Not so anxious when it comes right down to brass tacks, eh?’ he 
commented. 

“But that profit is from hens properly bred, hatched early, properly 
grown, and properly housed,” returned Lloyd, “and more than likely 
yours do not fill any of those conditions. No; I think that is asking too 
much. But [ll tell you what I will agree to. You make the time a 
year and a quarter—from now until a year from Chi istmas—so as to give 
me the benefit of my own breeding and raising, and I'll agree to show 
a total net profit of $300.” 

“Done!” said the farmer promptly. “At Christmas next year you 
agree to show a profit of $300 over the market price of the feed used. 
If you fail, you get nothing. If you do better than $300, it’s all yours, 
and I have my hens on a paying basis. And there must be as many 
hens then as I have now.” 

“Agreed,” said Lloyd. 
I'm home from the fair.” 


“Tl be at your place Monday—as soon as 


O* E bright October morning Lloyd dropped from a bus at the Johnson 
gate, and discovered a farm of considerable size, the buildings some distance 
back from the road, conveniently grouped on either side of the lane. 

The first impression was one of prosperity and good management, but as he 
passed up the lane, Lloyd discovered many small but significant indications of the 
same lack of attention to details that he believed to have been the cause of the 
owner’s failure with poultry. A frail machinery shed at the north end of the barn 
showed gaping holes in the roof. Before the stable door was a swampy quagmire. 
Dangling remnants of tar-paper disclosed open cracks in the hogpen roof. 

As Lloyd neared the side veranda of the old-fashioned farmhouse, Mr. Ben 
Johnson appeared in the woodshed doorway and called a hearty greeting over a 
bulging armful of firewood. “‘Didn’t back out, eh? Fine! Go ahead right in. 

“Mother!” he called. ‘‘Here’s young Professor Cockerel!” 

Blushing at this jocular introduction, Lloyd entered the kitchen, and accepted 
the cordially extended hand of a work-worn but gentle little woman of middle age, 
whose motherly greeting at once put him at his ease. 

‘I'm afraid you have a task on your hands, my boy,” she said. “I told Pa 
I didn’t think it was a fair bargain.” 

And I said, if you were old enough to show others how to do things, you were 
old enough to know what you were doing,” observed the farmer as he tossed the 
wood into the woodbox. 

I knew what I was tackling, Mrs. Johnson,” Lloyd returned. “Your chickens 
Pag be in worse shape than ours were when I first began to take a real interest 

n them. 

“T hope so; but there will be some real difficulties. The incubator and brooders 
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EXPERT HIMSELF 


By Lovell Coombs 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOWE BIEDENMEISTER 


were not very good in the first place, and I expect they are altogether useless now. 
Ben lent them to a cousin, six miles from here, two years ago, and said he didn’t 
much care whether they ever came back. And the Youngs are very careless people 
anyway. I don’t believe Ben told you that.” 

**He didn’t ask,” said Ben with a shrewd laugh. 

Lloyd was startled. The possibility of sharp dealing in the bargain had not 
occurred to him; and as a matter of fact, he had overlooked inquiring about incu- 
bators and brooders. However, he put his uneasiness aside and replied cheerfully, 
“Oh, I'll manage. Our own incubator was not very good, but after I had mastered 
the principles of it, I got some good hatches. If you are agreeable I'll look round 
and get to work right away. It’s nearly November, and there will be lots to do 
before the cold weather sets in.” 

A few minutes later, attired in his working clothes, Lloyd was drumming on a pan, 
calling together the far-scattered chickens, as the first move in the taking up of his 
year and quarter’s task. 

To a bedlam of squawking and cackling the birds flew and raced from every corner 
of the farm, and fought and scrambled about him—a frantically voracious mob. 

And sucha variety! Lloyd had anticipated a fantastic medley of color and shape, 
as a result of several seasons’ mingling of entirely different breeds. The reality 
exceeded his imagination. There were great gawky Cochins with huge Minorca 
combs, squatty Minorcas with heavily feathered shanks, Brown Leghorns with 
small Rock combs and Black Minorca legs, and dozens for which no near-breed 
name could have been found. And numerous smooth round comb-stubs and shriv- 
elled wattles told too plainly of carelessness and frost. 
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The main poultry building was located in the 
orchard behind the farmhouse. With surprise and 
satisfaction Lloyd discovered it to be of a good 
model—of the ‘“‘continuous” variety, fifty feet in 
length, facing the south; and in good repair. Evi- 
dently it had been built during the height of the 
owner’s enthusiasm. 

Lloyd’s satisfaction vanished, however, upon enter- 
ing the poultry house. It had not been cleaned for 
months. The earthen floor, packed to the hardness 
of pavement, was slimy with moisture. Over it were 
littered bones, corn cobs, rusty pans and rotting 
vegetable scraps. In the corners were accumulations 































Here’s young Professor Cockerel! 


of musty straw. The nest : 
boxes were soiled. The 
roosting sections seemingly 
had not been cleaned for 
a year or more. 

Lloyd did not look 
further for his first task. 
He secured a spade and 
wheelbarrow, and immedi- 
ately began the task of cleaning up. It was three 
days before Lloyd had the poultry house to his satis- 
faction. He had not only entirely cleaned it, and 
thoroughly coated the interior with whitewash, but 
had dug out the entire floor to the depth of a foot, 
and replaced it with fresh, clean gravel; had put in 
new nest boxes and repaired the broken-down parti- 
tions that formerly had divided the house into four 
sections. .He had built snug roosting closets with 
drop curtains. For one of the two windows in each 
section he had substituted muslin, and immediately 
within the remaining window had constructed a dust- 
ing box and filled it with powdery road dust. 

During the progress of this work Lloyd had de- 
termined on his plan for handling the fowls. Selecting 
fifty of the most active of the old hens, twenty pullets 
and six yearling males, he placed these in the two end 
pens. The balance he placed in the two inner pens. 

He had just completed the arrangement when the 
poultry-house door opened and the farmer appeared. 
**What’s all the squawking about, Professor?’ he 
inquired. ‘Killing ’em all?” 

“I’m going to fatten and kill those in the two inner 
pens, for Thanksgiving.” 

Ben Johnson uttered an exclamation. 
won't be able to replace them in a year!”’ 

“Yes I will, sir,” declared Lloyd confidently, “ with 
the help of your incubator.” 

“You'd better wait until you see that,” returned 
Ben beneath his voice. 

“By the way, Mr. Johnson, I suppose I may use 
a couple of lanterns in the laying pens for two or three 
hours in the evening and morning?” Lloyd asked. 

** Lanterns?” 

“Yes; so the birds can see to feed longer. It is 
done in most of the modern poultry plants.” 

**With all this straw round to catch fire?” 

“I'd hang the lanterns high and protect them 
carefully.” 

“No,” said Ben emphatically. 


“But you 


**T wouldn't take 


a chance. It is a fool idea, anyway, and contrary 
to nature. No!” and he turned away. 

Lloyd swallowed hard, and returned to his task 
discouraged. He straightened himself. “It’s not 
fair—but I'll see it through,” he said determinedly. 


ITHIN a week, thanks to careful feeding, both 
flocks, the layers and the “‘fatteners,” began to 
show results. From four or five, the eggs had increased 
to a little over two dozen a day, and some of the birds 
in the fattening pens had, Lloyd judged, added a half 
pound to their weight. 
Mother Johnson was delighted. “I am beginning 
to believe you will succeed yet, Lloyd,” she declared. 
Her husband shook his head. ‘Wait for the cold 
weather,” he predicted. 


Cold weather came a week before Thanksgiving. 
In the morning frost whitened the ground and the 
roofs of the farm buildings. 

**Now, Professor, you'll see what'll happen,” said 
the farmer as he came in from his early-morning 
chores. “Straight now—how many frozen combs 
this morning?” 

“Not one,” returned Lloyd, cheerfully spluttering 
at the wash-basin. ‘Not even one dumpy hen. All 
down and hustling in the litter for an early-morning 
bite.” 

“Those muslin curtains weren’t open all night, 
then?” 

“Yes, wide open; and not a sign of frost on the 
walls—dry as a bone.” 

“Hm! Well, wait till the real cold comes! Did 
you kill the two ‘fattened samples’ to take to town 
to-day?” 

“Yes, here.” Lloyd took from a peg a pair of 
cleanly picked plump yellow hens. “They’re not so 
much for size, but see how full and round they are.” 

“They are fair,” Ben admitted. “‘But of course 
you picked out the two best in the whole flock.” 

“No; I simply chose two of the same weight and 
shape, and the same color of legs and skin. I plan 
doing that right along—pair them all for size, shape 
and color; and I’m confident I'll average top prices 
for the whole lot.” 

Lloyd returned from his trip to town at noon. As 
he drove up the lane, Ben, from the corn-crib door, 
called: 
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“Eight cents a pound!” 

“Come again,” returned Lloyd. 

“Ten?” 

“Just twice!” 

“Don’t believe it!’’ shouted Ben. “You're fool. 
ing,” he added as Lloyd reached him. “That’s nearly 
turkey prices.” 

Lloyd produced the money. ‘“‘They weighed four- 
teen and a half pounds—$2.80. Brown and Calder 
will pay the same for all I take in, if they are as good. 
I'll make sure they are.” 

Lloyd took the last of the market fowls to town two 
days before Thanksgiving. Returning just at supper 
time, he spread on the table $98.50. 

“There, Mr. Johnson,” he said with pardonable 
elation, “that makes $195.70 for the lot.” 

‘Pretty good; yes, pretty good,” conceded Ben. 
**Of course the cost of all the ground oats and skimmed 
milk you fed them will take a good chunk out of the 
profit. And the next thing is, how you are going to 
replace them all by this time next year. You can’t 
buy chicks, you know; that ain’t in the agreement.” 

“When is your cousin returning the incubator?” 

Ben laughed. ‘“‘Some time next week, if he don’t 
forget it again. And believe me, Professor, you'll 
be lucky if it has the legs left on.”’ 

“Ben, you are real unfair,” protested Mother 
Johnson. ‘You are not giving the boy half a chance. 
Lloyd, you must be prepared for a disappointment,” 
she added. “I only hope you will be able to fix it up 
so it will work at all.” 





YOR the first time Lloyd was genuinely worried. 
Of course Ben was seeking to make the worst of 
things, and the incubator might after all be in fair 
condition. But should some of the important parts 
be missing, the problem of hatching any considerable 
number of early spring chicks, for the next winter’s 
layers, would be serious indeed; and upon this de- 
pended his final suc- 

cess. 

However, Lloyd 
put on a brave front, 
and determined not 
to borrow trouble be- 
fore it arrived. Cer- 
tainly he had no 

“gr: cause for disappoint- 
ment in the results 

to date. He had 
gathered and sold thirty-four dozen eggs, at an 
average of 33 cents per dozen, making his total 
receipts $206.22, and the net profit $164.22 over the 
agreed cost of the feed. If the incubator gave him 
half a chance- 

Ben Johnson’s cousin returned the incubator early 
in the morning, before the Johnsons were up. Per- 
haps this was a matter of chance; perhaps the bor- 
rower was ashamed of himself. At any rate, on 
emerging from the kitchen door at half-past six, Lloyd 
uttered a cry of dismay. 

The “Old Biddy Hatcher’ was indeed a sorry 
spectacle. The door, warped and twisted, hung open, 
windowless. The damper and balance rod was miss- 
ing.. The top and sides were warped and shrunken, 
showing cracks. Through the bleach, stain, dust and 
dirt the “natural wood finish” had practically dis- 
appeared. 

Lloyd dug his hands desperately into his trousers 
pockets and caught his lips between his teeth. At 
the moment he heard Ben’s footsteps within. 

Doggedly Lloyd recovered himself, and when the 
farmer opened the door, Lloyd was on his knees ex- 
amining the incubator with quiet seriousness. 

Ben gazed at the wreck for a moment, and burst 
into a shout of laughter. ‘‘What do you think of it, 
Professor?’’ he demanded. “The legs are on, after all. 
But that’s about all you can say for it! Ho, ho! 
Good-bye for you this time, Mr. Expert! 

“Tt’s the incubator, Ma,” he added, as Mother 
Johnson appeared in the door. ‘And it’s already 
put the wonderful boy poultryman down and out!” 

“Oh, I'm sorry, Lloyd!” exclaimed the wife. “Ben, 
I don’t see how you can be so unkind!” 

“Not unkind a bit,” declared the farmer. ‘‘ When 
a young shaver sets out to show things to a man older 
than his father, you’re doing him a good turn, taking 
him down a peg.” 

““But he never would have offered to do anything 
with such a broken-down thing as this,” Mother 
Johnson protested. 

“Oh, yes he would—in the poultry papers. He 
would have told just how to fix it up as good as new, 
at a cost of thirteen cents.” And the farmer turned 
and entered the kitchen, whistling. 

“Can you do anything with it, Lloyd?’ Mother 
Johnson asked anxiously. 

Lloyd sprang to his feet, 





(Concluded on page 34) 
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LET’S BUILD A LOG CABIN! 


URING the War, there were twelve 
hundred Gobs (Grand Old Boys) 
assigned to me for construction 
work. Did they work? Watch 

‘em! It will remain one of the chief joys of my life— 
having those Navy fellows to work with. Why? Well, 
first of all, because they had unbounded enthusiasm 
—the “wim, wigor, and witality” that one hears a lot 
about these days. Next, because they had a keen 
sense of the importance of organization. System and 
discipline played a large part in the latter and much 
of this, naturally, came from their specific training. 
It was not entirely due to such training, however, for 
[had another group of nine hundred who had an 
equal amount of military 
discipline and they were 
out of the running in 
comparison. The first 
lot were enlisted men, 
and the second lot 
drafted. Maybe that 
made some difference. 
Anyhow, whatever work 
you do on this cabin 
which we are going to 
build on paper, it is work 
for enlisted fellows—not 
drafted. Moreover, we 
shall want somebody a 
little experienced and 
with the qualities of a 
real leader in command. 
Take your dads in on it. 
They will have just as 
much fun as you are going to have, and maybe among 
them you will find a regular woodsman. 

Now, there are as many types of cabins that can be 
built as there are fellows to build them—so the main 
thing is to know the underlying principles and then 
use your knowledge on any sort that you may choose 
to erect. For that reason we shall do a little practic- 
ing upon a 12 x 14 one-room cabin, which will illus- 
trate pretty well most of the main points of cabin- 
building. The floor plan of this cabin is given here, 
and also a picture or so, for it stands right now on the 
north shore of Superior. We'll start by giving it a 
name. This will make it easier to refer to specifically. 
Me Gwetch, which is Objibway for “I thank you,” 
ought to express fairly accurately the way we feel 
when we have a cozy little cabin like this to scurry 
into out of bad weather. So—Me Gwetch it is right 
from the choosing of the site, which is the first thing 
we are going to do. 

You will want your general location within reason- 
able hiking distance of some farmhouse or village 
where you can get your supplies. Next, you will want 
to make absolutely sure that you have pure drinking 
water within easy carrying distance. If you are in 
the least doubt about the water, have it analyzed. 
Next, upon this location, select a building site which 
is elevated enough to have the rains and snow water 
drain away from it, for you want your cabin to be dry. 
Also, while trees add a great deal of beauty and charm 
to the site, don’t have a lot of them so close to the 
cabin that they keep the latter damp, shut out all 


By Chilson D. Aldrich 














A draw knife and a lot of hard work are necessary to make the logs lay snugly on one another 


view, or make it too dark. And be particular to take 
down any tree which seems a little wobbly by reason 
of light rooting or lack of life in all parts. 

Naturally, a cabin may have any sort of foundation 
the builder wishes—even to a full-size basement. But 
the simplest base is a foundation of underpinning on 
boulders which are bedded in solid ground. If you 
are not absolutely sure that the ground 
is solid, it is wise to sink concrete piers 
for boulders to rest upon. This means 
building a form of boards somewhat 
pyramid shape into which is poured the 


concrete mixture and left to set, after which 
the forms are withdrawn. In any event, the 
boulder must be firmly bedded and have a 
flat place on the top—unless you wish to cut 
the sill logs to fit the rock. Almost any boy who is 
likely to read this article has had instruction in how 
to fell a tree, so we are not going into that. Moreover, 
the easiest way to secure your logs is to let George 
who, we hope, is a woodsman—do it. But avoid the 
hardwoods, as they are difficult to work upon. Poplar 
and balsam are excellent cabin material. The two rules 
for selecting timber, regardless of its species, are have 
it healthy and have it 
straight with little taper 
in its length. Order—or 
select—your logs by kind, 
length, and diameter of the 
tops. Thus, we'll take for 
Me Gwetch a stated num- 
ber of eighteen-foot sticks 
and a stated number of 
sixteen-foot sticks of bal- 
sam of about a six-inch 
top. If you can plan far 
enough ahead, it is best to 
get your logs cut the win- 
ter before, have the bark 
peeled down two sides— 
and leave them decked on 
skids to dry out and 
shrink as much as possi- 
ble. If you can’t do this, 
leave them so decked as 
long as you can, and peel 
just before placing in the building. You will prob- 
ably have to take off discolorations with the draw- 
shave before using, anyhow, if you want a nice, clean, 
new-looking cabin. 


OW as to the “stated number.” To determine 
this you will have to study over your plan a bit 
with special regard to dimensions. Me Guwetch is six 
and a half feet at the eaves—inside measure—and 
thence slopes to the ridge by a rise of four inches 
to the running foot. All right. Now the average 
diameter of the logs you are going to use is about 
eight inches—which means that the sides of your 
building to the eaves will take ten logs with a 














Rolling the logs to the upper part of the cabin is not difficult if you know how 
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The placing of windows presents a real problem calling 
for accuracy 


two-inch leeway for flatting them off to lay together. 
The gables will, of course, take more, for you are build- 
ing those up higher. Also you are pretty sure to have 
to discard or cut down some of the logs—so the old 
Hoosier adage of ‘Git a-plenty while you’re gittin’”’ 
is a good one to remember. Better to have a few logs 
left over than to run short even by half a log. So 
multiply your ten by four and then add several more 
for the gables and the “‘ringers” that you will have to 
put in to take the place of those you have mangled 
beyond recognition while you were absent-minded or 
those which, when laid on the ground, showed bad 
spots that eliminated them as building logs. A note 
should be made right here that we are going to use the 
simplest form of construction—that is, real construc- 
tion—the “saddle-and-notch” method. There are 
many types of fitting, of increasing nicety, and in 
some of these where the logs are “cupped” over one 
another, the diameter of the logs is obviously cut down 
by this method, and more logs must be used in the 
building. But there are still other logs to be ordered: 
The ridge must be a sturdy straight log a little larger 
than the wall logs. Floor (Concluded on page 35) 
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Half a man’s wisdom goes with his cour- 
age. Emerson. 


When moral courage feels that it is in the 
right, there is no personal daring of which 
it is incapable. Leigh Hunt. 


Men’s best successes come after their 


disappointments. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Never be afraid of what is good; the good 
is always the road to what is true. 
Hamerton. 











HESE are surely great days. 

We can all be proud that we are 
Americans and a part of a great 
democracy. Things are happening. We are marching forward. Already 
the skies are brighter. “Courage and Confidence” has accomplished much 
and is our greatest need at the moment. 


We still have a big job todo. Let us carry on. At this time every boy 
can be a real cog in the wheel of progress, and can help to accomplish some- 
thing worth while. 


Indeed, I hope you will go further. In keeping with the spirit of the 
times, I urge that you make your personality felt in some characteristic, 
individual fashion in your home, at your school, your church, and with 
every group in your community so that all with whom you come in contact 
will feel conscious of the fact that the American people have the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to keep the home-fires burning—to SMILE! 
SMILE!! SMILE!!!—to do all they can to create and maintain good will, 
courage and confidence in our government. 


Upon his inauguration, I wrote to President Roosevelt, who is now 
Honorary President of the Boy Scouts of America, pledging the support 
of the Boy Scouts of America, as follows: 


“T am happy to avail myself of this the first occasion to use our new 
letterhead carrying your name as Honorary President of the Boy Scouts of 
America in transmitting to you a copy of a letter that I am releasing to each 
one of our 564 Local Councils and 12 Regional Offices, urging the coopera- 
tion you so eloquently asked for in your splendid Inaugural Address. 
Yes, more than this—through this letter I hope to mobilize our entire 
membership so that we will, as nearly as possible, carry on and do what we 
can in dissipating fear, and developing good-will, courage and confidence 
in the new administration and in the government of our country.” 


Here are some things every boy, whether he is a Scout or not, can do. 
First of all, in his own home he can, by his cheerfulness, by his helpfulness 
in the home duties, be a responsible member of the family group and 
help make others in the family, especially his mother, happier. Mother's 
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Is it not a thing divine to have a smile 
which, none know how, has the power to 
lighten the weight of that enormous chain, 
which all the living in common drag behind 
them? Victor Hugo. 


He is good that: does good to others. 
La Bruyere. 


Confidence is conqueror of men; victorious 
both over them and in them; 
The iron will of one stout heart shall make a 
thousand quail: 
-Tupper. 











Day occurs this year on May 14th. 
Try in some definite and practical 
way to show your mother that you 











want to help repay her for all she does for you. 


Consider how you can be useful to your church or your school. At 
this time of year there are always many jobs that a boy can do 
effectively, and for which there may be no funds available to pay. 
Windows need cleaning, chairs and benches should be painted, lawns 
raked, rubbish cleared away—all sorts of spring cleaning. There are 
welfare organizations in your community in whose responsibilities 
boys cM share actively this spring. It may be through distributing 
printed matter, maintaining messenger service on some schedule that will 
not interfere with school work, gathering statistics or making a census, 
or doing many other things which experience has shown boys are capable 
of doing if given the opportunity. Scouts can take part as members 
of ‘Troops and Patrols and help the community through the Scout 
Program. All boys, however, as individuals can find opportunities for 
effective service. This I know from actual reports that I have received 
indicating the extent to which boys have accomplished worth-while service 
involving the saving of thousands of dollars to organizations that had 
no means of paying for this work. 


There is one problem in which I hope that our Scout membership will 
interest themselves actively, and that is the less-chance boys. I am very 
anxious that no boy who wants to be a Scout should be denied the oppor- 
tunity for taking part in the great Game of Scouting—also there are 
many Good Turns that can be rendered to such boys in a way that will 
not prove embarrassing. At this time let us make a special effort to reach 
these boys. 


RYERY boy has his big opportunity to be a participating citizen right 

now. How wonderful it will be if because of their enthusiasm, their 
fine spirit of service, and their SMILES, the youth of the nation can 
make a real contribution to improving conditions and rebuilding our 
national good-will, courage, and confidence in these history-making days 
of a new epoch in the life of America. 


May 
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HE Fourth of March, 1933, was a great 
day for our country, and at the same time 
great for our Movement. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt on that day be- 
came the thirty-second President of the United 
States, and in assuming this highest office which our 
country has to bestow, also accepted the Honorary 
Presidency of the Boy Scouts of America. 

There is a great significance in the fact that our 
new President is the first President of these United 
States to take with him into the White House an 
active connection with the Scout Movement as a 
Scouter. I am sure that you have read the article in 
Boys’ Lire for March, which told so interestingly of 
President Roosevelt's splendid service of more than 2 
decade as the head of the Boy Scout Foundation of 
Greater New York, and in promoting the develop- 
ment of the tre- 
mendous Ten Mile 
River camps 
which assures the 
Scouts of New 
City a healthy 
outdoor life. 

We are grateful 
to our President 
for his wonderful 
thoughts of our 
Movement on the 
great day of his 
inauguration. 

It was at his 
own request and 
invitation that 
more than two 
thousand Scouts 
took part in the 
ceremonies. He 
advised Admiral 
Grayson, Chair- 
man of the Com- 
mittee in charge of the inauguration exercises, 
that he wanted to have a guard of Scouts close 
beside him in the reviewing stand and to have Scouts 
participate at every other possible opportunity in 
the ceremonies. 

Four Eagle Scouts were selected as honorary aides 
to the President. Two of them were Eagle Scouts of 
the District of Columbia, one came from the neighbor- 
ing Scout Council of Richmond, another from Balti- 
more. Because of the significance of the occasion 
and the high honor which the selection implied, a 
very careful choice was made and the three Councils 
concerned recommended Eagle Scouts of the standard 
required in selecting Scouts for the Harmon Founda- 
tion Boy Scout Awards, the final selection of the four 
boys being made by a special committee in each of the 
three Councils. 

The four Eagle Scouts chosen were Norman Pin- 
schmidt of Troop $1, Richmond, Va., Houston 
Buchanan of Troop 5, St. Albans, D. C., Reisner 
Lindsay of Troop 20, Washington, D. C., Calvin S. 
George of Troop 148, Baltimore, Md. 

Norman was selected from a group of fourteen 





Scout Bill Hamrick, Jr. of 
Murray, Ky., a real jack- 
knife artist and winner of a 
national whittling contest. 


Richmond Eagles. During his three and a half years ° 


of Scout service he has become an Eagle Scout with 
twenty-eight Merit Badges; he is a Senior Patrol 
Leader. 

Houston is a student at Western High School. He 
became a Scout in Cambridge, Mass., in 1928, moved 
to Washington three years later, and at once joined 
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Troop No. 5, of which he is now Junior Assistant 
Scoutmaster. 

Reisner is Senior Patrol Leader of his Troop and a 
student at Eastern High School, while Calvin is a 
Junior Assistant Scoutmaster of his Troop with an 
excellent record of activities. 

We present the photographs of the Scouts in this 
article so that you may see what they look like. 

In choosing these four boys for the high honor of 
being aides to our President, special emphasis was 
placed by the judging committee on the fact that the 
records of the Scouts must show the finest possible 
adherence to the ideals of our Movement, excellent 
leadership ability and outstanding service to their 
respective Troops and communities. 

It made me proud to have such fine examples of 
American boyhood represent our Movement on this 
historic occasion, as I am proud to know that through- 
out the country there are other Scouts of high char- 
acter and ability equal to those of Norman, Houston, 
Reisner 2nd Calvin, who might have been the chosen 
ones, hed geographic conditions not been considered 
in the selection. 

The presence of the honorary Scout aides pleased 
the President. As the long parade came to an end 
and he left the stand, he expressed his thanks to them 
and also to eleven other Eagle Scouts from Washington, 
New York, Philadelphia and other cities who acted 
as ushers and aides on the President’s reviewing stand. 


HESE were only a few of the many hundred 
Scouts from Washington and other cities who took 
places in the inaugural. Two Troops, both from 
Georgia, had honored pleces in the line of march. 


This colorful pos- 
ter {left} from 
Hungary, calls 
attention to the 
1933 Jamboree 
Sea Scouts of 
Kenosha, Wis. 
{right} prepare 
their ship the 
“Dauntless” for 
exhibit at the Chi- 
cago Fair, whose 
predecessor it 
visited forty years 
ago 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Troop, of Warm Springs 
and Manchester, in which President Roosevelt is 
actively interested—he has a home at the Warm 
Springs Foundation—was represented by its drum 
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and bugle corps and several Scouters. Troop 65 of At- 
lanta, also with its drum and bugle corps and several 
leaders, presented a fine appearance in the marching 
line. A great deal of attention and much favorable 
comment was attracted by a float of the U. S. S. 
Frigate Constitution—‘Old Ironsides’’—which was 
manned by a group of sixteen Washington Sea Scouts. 
A very important place was given to 235 Eagle 
Scouts and a number of Sea Scouts from Reading, 
Richmond, Harrisburg, Wilmington, Altoona, Wash- 
ington, New York, and many other cities. They 
acted as a special Guard of Honor in the Court of 
Honor adjacent to the President’s reviewing stand. 
Eleven of the grest parade stands had Scout ushers, 
aides and ticket takers. Twenty Scouts served as 
orderlies and special aides (Concluded on page 50) 


An armful of gro- 
ceries that Eagle 
Scout Jay Coffey 
collected in Port- 
land for relief 






At the inauguration. 1. A 
Scout comes to salute as the 
President enters the stand. 
2. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Troop of Warm Springs, Man- 
chester, Ga. 3. Troop 65 of 
Atlanta, Ga., awaits the sig- 
nal “Forward March.” 4. 
250 Eagle Scouts are a guard 
of honor as the parade passes. 
{ Above Left to Right} Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s four Eagle 
Scout aides at the inaugura- 
tion, Pinschmidt of Richmond, 
Va., Lindsay and Buchanan 
of Washington, D. C., and 
George of Baltimore, Md. 


A Cub Story Ring {left} 
at Steubenville, Ohio 
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HIKING WITH 
GREEN BAR BILL 


VERY once in a while I start wonder- 

ing how seriously the Patrol Leaders 

of our great Movement are taking their 
jobs. 

Invariably, the day after such an attack 
of doubt, I find myself virtually swamped 
with letters telling how our Green Bar 
Men have overcome difficult Patrol prob- 
lems, how they have led their Patrols for- 
ward in number and advancement. The 
same mail also is sure to bring me requests 
for Good Turn suggestions and ideas about 
meetings and hikes and handicraft. 

Then I look around for the nearest 
mouse hole in which to hide myself and 
my shameful doubts, and I come crawling 
out again, yelling lustily: 

‘*What a swell bunch of real boy leaders 
we’ve got! There is nothing wrong with 
our backbones! 

** Just watch us go FORWARD!!!” 


GOT a real thrill the other day at being invited 
to join a Troop for a novel experience. 
The Scouts had been out the previous week 
hiking in the wild territory a few miles south- 
west of ... gee whiz, I almost forgot... I 
promised not to disclose the name of the place. Any- 
way, on this hike they had come across a cave and 
naturally started to explore it. 

Suddenly they were interrupted in their job by 
the shout— 

**Look what I found!” 

The whole gang rushed over to the Scout, who was 
holding up in his hand a perfect Indian arrowhead. 

“Where did you find it?” “Let’s get at ’em.” 
“There must be more!” 

The whole Troop was instantly in an uproar. 

Some of the boys started to scratch the ground 
with their fingers. Others sharpened sticks for 
digging. In a few hours they brought forth a number 
of arrow heads, split deer bones, and pieces of pottery. 
They had struck an Indian mound! 

And now next week I am invited to go with them 
in further search of treasure. 

You may not be that lucky on your exploration 
hike, but try exploring, anyway. 

By following the bank of a river, or that almost 
hidden trail through the woods, or the path over that 
mountain, you're sure to come across plenty of excite- 
ment. You may make finds of rare flowers, or rocks, 
even come upon skeletons of animals or birds. You 
may see queer tree formations, and gorgeous views 
may open themselves for you. Some perfectly un- 
expected happenings may occur. 

Try it some time. Set out just for the sake of 
exploring. 

You are apt to find such a 
hike the most exciting ever. 


w= you get to that 
period in your Patrol 
Meeting when the boys start to 
get restless, tell them a story. 
“But I can’t!” you say. 
“T am a rotten story-teller!” 
Better get that idea out of 
your head. We all are—in the 
beginning, but with a bit of 
training you'll soon be an 
experienced yarn-spinner. 
When you read a good story which you think 
would be just right for telling—you may find one in 
this very issue of your magazine—go to it. Read it 
again, and yet again. Then close your eyes and try to 
imagine the appearance of the characters and the 
location where the action takes place. Unravel the 
plot of the tale and get it clear in your mind. Then 
try telling the story. The first time your dog or 
your shoe tips may be your only audience and the 
telling rather dry. Go through with it, though. 














Then try again, adding more description to your 
story outline, making the characters speak with dif- 
ferent voices. Much better now! Once more and 
you are prepared to tell the story to your gang. 

At the meeting, jump right into it. Tell the 
fellows that you have just read a good story and start 
it enthusiastically. You will be amazed to see how 
absorbed they become in what you have to say, and 
how well they like it—that is, if you have chosen a 
story with plenty of action and a good plot. They 
will clamor for more and expect to get it. 

And it wasn’t nearly as hard as you thought, 
was it? 


We you have been out on a hike with your 
friends, and have come across a particularly 
clear animal track in the soft ground, haven't you 
often said to yourself, “I wish I could take that home 
with me!” 

You can! 

All you have to do is to bring along on your tracking 
expedition a bag of plaster of paris (buy a couple of 
pounds in a paint store or hardware shop; it costs 














little)—a can or an old cup, some one-inch strips of 
thin cardboard, and a few clips. 

When you have found a good track, get to work. 

Clean around it for grass and pebbles, clip a card- 
board strip into a collar, and place this as a wall 
around the track, pressing it gently into the ground 
to keep it in place. If you haven’t any cardboard, 
simply build-up a small wall of dirt instead. 

Fill your can with enough water—you’ll soon learn 
to judge the amount—and pour in your plaster of 
paris until it forms a small island over the water 
surface. Working quickly stir it with a stick into a 
smooth mixture of the thickness of heavy cream. Be 
sure to look out for lumps. Add more plaster if 
necessary—the amount of this you will also quickly 
learn to estimate correctly. Tap the can a couple 
of times on the ground to get possible air bubbles out 
and pour the mixture carefully into the track. The 
cast—which should be about three-quarters of an inch 
thick—will set in about fifteen minutes, but the 
longer you leave it the better it is. Setting may be 
speeded by adding a bit of salt to the mixture, de- 
layed by adding vinegar. 

Before it has hardened entirely, scratch your name, 
the date, the place and the name of the animal on the 
back of it with a pointed stick or with the tip of a 
knife-blade. 

When the cast is ready to be removed, dig up 
plenty of earth with it so that you won’t damage it, 
remove the cardboard collar and wash the cast free 








from dirt in running water. Then set it aside to dry 
thoroughly. 

You will find track casting lots of fun. To en- 
courage you in getting started, I will offer a couple of 
prizes for the best casts sent to me. Just look for the 
rules at the end of my article. 

” HAT is the name of your Patrol?” 

I have often felt like asking that question. 
So let me pop it. 

I can hear the answers from all over the country. 

“Ours is the Beaver Patrol!” ‘Ours the Eagles!” 
“The Raccoon!” “The Panther!” 

“*Fine!—and now tell me what those names mean 
to you!” 

See? I thought I might have you stumped there! 

The trouble is that only in a few cases does the 
name of a Patrol mean anything in particular to the 
members. It was simply picked at random because it 
“seemed” all right and “sounded” O.K. 

Only a Patrol of expert 
swimmers, for example, should 
call itself “‘The Seal Patrol,” 
or a group of fine runners, 
“The Antelopes,” or of real 
stalkers, ““The Panthers.”’ The 
Patrol animal should represent 
the characteristics of the Pa- 
trol. If it doesn’t, to use its 
name is like running under a 
false flag. 

That’s one reason I can’t 
see much sense to such Patrol 
names as “Hippo,” “Cobra,” 
“Rhinoceros,” “Hyena.” I 
certainly wouldn’t like my Patrol members to be 
anything like those animals. 

But besides animal names there are lots of others 
to choose from. 

If my Patrol liked exploring, I might suggest that 
we use the name of a great explorer picked from the 
list from Columbus to Byrd. If we liked camping we 
might become “The Gypsy Patrol.” If interested 
in Indian lore we would naturally pick the name of an 
Indian tribe, and if interested in nature any name 
from Izaak Walton’s, to Beebe’s, or maybe the name 
of our favorite tree or constellation. Then again, we 
might decide to choose a secret name which would 
mean nothing to an outsider but which would be 
whispered into the ear of a new member at his initia- 
tion and become a means of building real Patrol 
tradition. 

















ae an exploration hike you won’t want to carry 
along too much equipment. So that will be a 
good time to try cooking without utensils. 

The menu, please! 

Kabob and twist! 

Sounds exciting, doesn’t it? ; 
Get your provisions together before starting out. 
From the butcher 4 lb. of steak, about % inch to 
lg inch thick, From the kitchen an onion or two, 
salt, pepper, a lump of butter, and, mixed in a bag, 
1 cup of flour, 14 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar and 
114 teaspoons baking powder—unless you are lazy or 








very much in a hurry and want to use prepared 
biscuit flour instead of making your own mixture. 

Then for the hike! 

When you get hungry, find a spot where you can 
build a small but hot fire. While waiting for it to 
burn down to a bed of red coals, get ready for the 
cooking. (Concluded on page 43) 
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4A HANDFUL OF WOODCRAFT STUNTS 


R. GEORGE J. FISHER, at 

the National Office, recently 

complimented me by asking 

me what books to read, 
wherein one could find the expressions 
and vernacular of the old pioneers. 
That was a knockout request, because 
I know of no book devoted to that sub- 
ject; but I have in my files marked 
“Slang,” notes I have made for years 
from hundreds of sources, expressions 
[have heard voiced by old-time pioneers, 
trappers and hunters; words and phrases 
[have picked up from old letters, quaint 
books, and like sources. And since the learned Doctor 
js curious on this subject, maybe you boys are too? 
So let us begin the Merry Month of May with a short 
vocabulary of early Americanisms. 

Waugh! we borrowed from the Indians, an expres- 
sion of surprise or approval. Chawing My Heart, 
means anxiety. Fit for fought. Rolled Their Tails— 
got ready to charge, from the habit of the buffalo 
when they charge. As Thick as Grass Jumpers in 
Calf Time, meaning many. ‘Tarnal Earthquakes!— 
an exclamation. Wolf Mutton—starvation ration of 
wolf meat. Doggone My Magnolia Breath!—an 
exclamation. Jt Was as Short and Sweet as a Roasted 
Margot—a backwoods expression applied to a brief 
sermon, speech, or even to a small pretty girl. He 
was crying like a baby for A Dog’s Iron—something 
unobtainable. His mother brought him some Bread 
and Butter Jafet—bread and butter. When He Tried 
to Sing he Brimberried 
Like a Bull—his voice 
broke into a high key. 
Half Horse and Half 
Alligator—a__flatboat 
man in Mike Fink’s 
time. He Was as 
Homely as a Skinned 
Horse. Cat-a-Mount 
for tantamount. 

She had no teeth and 
the mischievous boys 
cut some squares out 
of their buckskin 
breeches, soaked them 
in hot water and then 
broiled them. As she 
pulled the buckskin be- 
tween her gums, they 
came together with a 
snap and the old lady 
cried, “Tut! Tut! Can 
This Be Tripe?’’—an expression widely used when 
any food comes not up to expectation. Have Not Seen 
You in a Coon’s Age. He Was Nine Inches Between 
the Eyes and Smelt Like a Wolf. He Had a Conscience 
Seared With Hot Branding Irons. Seed Him Woggling 
Along. A Gander Shanked Yankee. As Much Fun 
as a Gander Pulling. Chop Logic—to debate. Burn 
My Ole Moccasins! 

How!—a pioneer greeting borrowed from the In- 
dians. A softer utterance Ho! is used by the Indians 
near the border of Canada. Peter Douglas—a dead 
man (Western border military term). Bless My Corn 
Shucking Soul!—an exclamation. 

Pack and Tote—in border language, to pack is to 
carry, to transport or even to lead, for I have heard 
men say that they packed a horse to water, they pack 
a letter to the Post Office. The term dates back to 
the time when men carried everything in packs on 
their,backs, hence pack-horses. Tote has the same 
meaning. 

But enough—much more talk in this line will give 
us all The Wild Axe Handles. However, it is all in the 
line of American woodsmen and woodcraft, in itself a 
very much abused term to-day. Every child’s picnic 
now practises what they call woodcraft; but it is not 
the sort of woodcraft that enabled Simon Kenton, 
without weapons, without compass, without pro- 
visions, without even a blanket or drinking cup, to 
travel from Detroit through strange forests to the 
Ohio River in safety. Simon had a knowledge of real 
woodcraft. 

Dr. Robert Morris, the eminent surgeon and 
authority on nut tree culture, shot a black duck and 
the bird fell three hundred yards distant in marsh 
grass waist high. How was he ever to find that duck? 

ctor Morris, like Simon Kenton, was a wood- 
crafter. He did not hesitate, but stood for a moment 
with his eyes fixed on the place where the duck fell, 
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then bringing his gun to his shoulder, he carefully 
aimed at the spot and just as carefully laid his gun 
on the ground, so that it still pointed at the dead duck. 
Next, he looked around and found two wands or 





{Fig. 1} A shows the gun, B, 
the first wand and C, the 
second wand. The man shoot- 
ing is put there only for local 
color. {Fig. 2} Shows eyesight- ~ 


ing line to locate the knife. 
Fig. 3} Boy recovering the 
nife. (Fig. 4} The dead 





minnow and the rod under 
water 


slender sticks, considerably 
longer than the grass. Lining 
himself by the gun, he advanced 
quite a distance and erected one 
rod upright. Going as far as he 
could and still see the gun, he 
lined himself up by the rod and 
the gun, and thrust the second 
rod upright in the ground. From 
there on, he could not see the 
gun, but the two upright sticks 
gave him direction. So he tortled along 
until he had estimated the distance to be 
about 300 yards, and there at his feet was 
the dead duck! That was real woodcraft! 


Re a stunt that I pulled off on Lake 
Tedyuskung, opposite the present site 

of the Dan Beard Camp, I think is one of which the 
Doctor himself would have been proud, for it required 
quick thinking and an accurate judgment of dis- 
tance. 

A distinguished member of the staff of the Museum 
of Natural History in New York, when a youth, visited 
the Dan Beard Camp in Pike County, Pennsylvania. 
He had a steel fishrod, the kind that expert fly fisher- 
men contemptuously refer to as a gasfitter’s rod or a 
plumber’s rod; but the point is, that such a rod will 






not float, but if placed in water, will 
sink promptly to the bottom. 

I took this young fellow fishing on 
Lake Tedyuskung, and rowed the boat 
slowly, allowing my guest’s line, with a 
live bait, to trail behind in the attempt 
to tempt some one of the large bass to 
venture a bite. The young man, tiring 
of holding the rod, placed it carefully 
on the stern seat, counting on the weight 
of the rod to keep it from going over- 
board. But a pickerel weed, catching 
the hook, pulled the rod suddenly over- 
board, and it very promptly sank to the 
bottom of the lake. 

Of course, I instantly ceased rowing. It was dusk 
and the evening was cold, but the young fisherman 
did not intend to lose that rod. He quickly threw off 
his coat, and in the hurry to get rid of his trousers, 
his hunting-knife flew out of its scabbard and went 
gyrating overboard too! The lad was going overboard 
after it, but I restrained him, fearing the cold water 
and the raw, cold breeze would do him no good. Tell- 
ing him that the knife and rod would be safe where 
they were until we came for them, and promising that, 
on the morn, we would retrieve them, I rowed back to 
the pier in front of the log cabin, and climbed the bank 
to the log-house, where a savory dinner awaited us. 

Next morning about ten o'clock the young man 
and his mother came over to our cabin, and after 
sitting around awhile, the young fellow became ner- 
vous and said, “Mr. Beard, hadn’t we better go and 
look for my rod and knife.” I told him it was no use 
going over there to look for them, that when they went 
overboard I had no chalk with me, and if I had had 
the material, I could not have made a mark on the 
water where the rod and knife fell. The lake was big 
and we would not be able to find the place. 

The boy’s spirit was downcast, but everyone else 
was smiling. As he sat upon the chestnut log fence, 
presently he noticed that his hands were resting upon 
some object, and upon inspection discovered that the 
object was the tip of a steel fish rod which someone 
had placed there to dry out. He cried, “‘This looks 
like my rod!” 

To which I replied, “‘ Yes, so it does.” 

** And that looks like my knife!”’ he exclaimed, as he 
noticed for the first time the knife, also, on the chest- 
nut log. 

“Yes, that does look like your knife, but don’t you 
think you are mistaken? How could it be your knife 
and rod?” 











Although he did not know how it could be, he soon 
became satisfied that they did belong to him. 

“How did you get them?” he asked at last. 

Well, when the knife went overboard, the first thing 
I did, before the concentric circles that it made in the 
water had died away, was to line it up from the boat 
to the shore and in line with a sizable wet pebble. 
Fifteen or twenty feet beyond that was a broken 
reed in the same line. I knew that it would be im- 
possible to find the pebble and (Concluded on page 40) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





HIS section is for all readers of BOYS’ 
LIFE, whether they are Scouts or not. 
Any reader who wants information may 
ask as many questions as he likes, only 
since this is a Scouting Section, the ques- 
tions should have some relation, directly 


or indirectly, to Scout activities and to the 


interest of Scouts. 


Be sure to give your name and address 


in your letter when you write me. They 
will_not be. published if you ask me not to. 
Here are a few of the questions that 


‘have come to me recently. 


DAN BEARD. 


Leather for a Jacket 

Where can I obtain leather for making a 
jacket? What kind would be best and approxi- 
mately what would it cost? I want to wear my 
jacket for riding a motorcycle. I thought i 
would serve as a windbreaker and would be 
**different.”"—Howarp W. ReyNo tps. 

Get the sheepskin sold by the Supply 
Service, Boy Scouts of America, which will 
make a fine windbreaker. The skin is six 
square feet and costs $1.25. It will take two 
for a vest and three or four for a sleeveless 
shirt, as described in Chapter 6 of the Buck- 
skin Book, which can be obtained at the Sup- 
ply Service. 


Beat Yourself—Not the Other Fellow 

Can you tell me what Troop has the world’s 
wall-scaling record for putting eight Scouts over 
a 9% foot wall, and what their time was?— 
Loren WHEELON. 

We don’t keep records, because the whole 
idea of Scouting is to improve yourself, not 
to try tc beat the other fellow. Set up your 
own record—then beat it yourself the next 
time. By all means help your team get over 
that wall in record time, but it should be 
your own record. 


*““Oh, No, No, Not for Joe’’ 


No Boy and Girl Parties in Scouting 
What would you suggest for a party at which 


both Boy Scouts and girls (not Girl Scouts) 
participate? 
cabin?—Scout Joseph MaAGutre. 

Wait a bit, Joseph! 


ticipate. You may meet the girls at school 


affairs, church entertainments, and _ social 
parties—the more girls the better—for these 
Do not mix ’em up! 


are not Scout functions. 


Fishworms for the Market 


I want to make some money. Can I do it by 
selling live bait for fishing? How can I get 


fishworms in quantity?—Sam Ky Le. 
Many people make their living by fishing. 


In the spring start a fishworm or angleworm 


garden. Plow or spade the land thoroughly. 
Rake into the soil a lot of dead leaves or dried 
grass. Have it well watered. 
your angleworms as you would plant corn. 


Make a row of shallow holes two feet apart; 
into each hole drop some lively night crawl- 
ers. Cover with loose earth and dry leaves 
In the fall you have a fine crop of 


on top. 
bait worms, which fishermen are eager to buy. 


Opening and Closing the Meeting 


I want to know something about various ways 
I am re- 
ferring primarily to indoor meetings, as we 
meet in a large school gymnasium.—Scovuts 


to open and close Scout meetings. 


Dawn anp Art Gou_p. 

I haven't space enough to give you many. 
Try the following: 

Open the meeting with the Pledge of Allegi- 


ance to the Flag of the United States. Close 
by repeating the Scout Law and Oath in 
When dismissed, put The Flag in 


unison. 
its proper place. 

Opening: Formation of Troop by Patrols, 
the Senior Patrol leading. 


an a " acd 


How about holding it in our 


Scouting is a he-man’s 
game, a stag affair in which girls do not par- 


Then plant 


Patrol Leaders 


two paces in front of their Patrols at center. 
Presentation of Colors. Pledge of Allegiance. 
Scout Law. 

Closing: Formation by Patrols. 
masters and Assistants standing at attention. 
Patrols, one by one, approach, then salute 


Scout- 


and repeat the Scout Law. Scoutmaster 
replies with “‘Good-night and good luck to 
you.” The Patrols respond with their Patrol 
call and depart. 

On formal ‘occasions, close with Scout- 
master’s Benediction: “‘Then may the Great 
Scoutmaster of all good Scouts be with you 
until we meet again.” 


Preparing to Teach 

I should like to be a school-teacher. What 
preparation should I have after high school, 
and where could I get this education?— 
Rosert McGrartu. 

Go to college, if you can, and take the regu- 
lar academic course, specializing in pedagogy. 
Your dean will advise you about this. 

If you can’t go to college, go to your State 
Normal School. You will find plenty of 
people to advise you there. 


A Log Cabin 


I am planning to build a log cabin, and 
before doing so would like to ask your advice 
on the following things: 

1. Is there any possible way to prevent the 
bark from peeling off from hemlock logs after 
they have been cut for a few years? Is there 
a certain time of the year for cutting or is there a 
preparation used? 

2. What is the best material for chinking? 
Do you use the same material inside and out- 
side? 

3. Would you advise a large porch or just a 
front entrance? 

4. Does your book entitled “‘Shelters, Shacks 
and Shanties” give this explanation? If so, 
where could I obtain one?—Paut. F. Mannina. 
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1. The best time to cut logs for building a 
cabin, so that the bark will stay on, is after 
the sap has ceased to run, that is, late in the 
fall or winter. 

2. Use oakum, swamp or sphagnum moss 
and mud for chinking, or galvanized nails 
driven in to hold cement or mortar. 

3. Just an entrance. 

4. Yes. Get it from the Supply Service, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Scout Benediction 


1. What are the correct words for the Scout 
Benediction? 

2. Is the phrase “‘good Scouts” in the Scout 
Benediction? The Scout is supposed to bé 
got sn ‘t he?—Lester J. Heiss. 

““May the Great Scoutmaster of al] 
ain Scouts be with you till we meet 
again.” 

2. This phrase means members of the good 
Scout Brotherhood. Yes, a Scout is supposed 
to be “good,” but there is no harm in reiter- 
ating the fact. 


The Meaning of Woodcraft 


What is the real meaning of woodcraft?— 
E. C. Van INWEGEN. 

You will find that I have answered that 
question in an article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It includes all the arts peculiar 
to the woodsman, trailer, trapper, camper, 
and forester. 


Raise Money by Raising Gourds 

What can we raise in my backyard that will 
bring money for our Scout Troop?—ALBERT 
JOHNSON. 

Plant a lot of seeds of all varieties of large 
gourds. Train vines up on the fence, arbors 
or bean poles. In the fall make bird-houses of 
the gourds. Paint them and decorate them 
with Indian designs. Peddle them around 
for $1.00 apiece. 





N a very short time it will be possible for 

boys in every part of the country to be- 
come Sea Scouts. At the end of 1932 the 
records show that there were Sea Scouts in 
over 400 Councils throughout the country. 
This is nearly 70 per cent of all the Councils 
there are. Last year was the greatest year 
in the growth of Sea Scouts. Nearly 11,000 
boys became Sea Scouts and already there 
are signs that a lot more than this will become 
Sea Scouts in 1933. 


Water Activities 

HE series of photographs shown on this 

page were taken on board the training 
ship Minas Princess, which belongs to the 
Magshattan Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. It gives an idea of the many types 
of activities that Sea Scouts take part in 
during the summer months. 

One of the Sea Scout ships that meet on 
this vessel is 1006 of Manhattan which has 
just been appointed Regional Flagship for 
Region Two. 


Boat Building 

ANY of the Sea Scouts throughout the 
+" country are busy now building new boats 
and repairing the old ones and getting ready 
to put them in the water for their sum- 
mer work. If there are any readers of this 
article who would like to get plans for build- 
ing their own boats the following are recom- 
mended: 

11 ft. x 5 ft. flat bottom sailing skiff Alba- 
tross, 69 sq. ft. sail. Plans 50c. 

15% ft x 5 ft. V-bottom sloop Snipe, 100 
sq. ft.sail. Plans $1.50. 

16 ft. x 6 ft. round-bottom scow Lark, 200 
sq. ft. sail. Plans $1.00. 

These can be built at a very reasonable price 
and the blue prints for them can be purchased 
from the Rudder Publishing Company; 9 Mur- 
ray Street, New York City, who will give 


you all the information in regard to them. 


and to Sea Scout Camp 


R=: ADERS of this column who are 
Sea Scouts are urged to attend 


every single case were outstanding suc- 
cesses. Those who attended enjoyed them 
very much and learned a lot. Information 
on these camps can be gotten from the 
Local Scout Office. 





Sea Scouts wherever they may be are always busy—having a great time! 


Sea Scout Camps this season where there 
will be an opportunity for them to put 
into practice the many things they have 
learned during the winter. Last year 
many of these camps were held and in 


Service 


PPORTUNITIES for Sea Scouts to 
render great service to their community 
have arisen through the earthquake in Long 


Beach, Calif., and the flooded areas along the 
Ohio River. In Long Beach the Sea Scouts 
took a very active part in the rescues and 
relief work all over the area surrounding Long 
Beach and along theOhio River. Their knowl- 
edge of boating has helped the Sea Scouts to 
render great service to those who were in dis- 
tress. These types of rescues call for skill, 
courage and strength and in all cases the Sea 
Scouts have measured up to the very highest 
requirements in those activities. 


A Record 

N Thursday, March 16th, the largest 

Sea Scout Bridge of Honor ever held in 
the United States was held in Chicago, IIl. 
At this event there were over 700 Sea Scouts 
and Leaders. National Sea Scout Commo- 
dore Howard F. Gillette, Chairman of the 
National Sea Scout Committee, was the chief 
inspection officer. Associated with him were 
Admiral Watt T. Cluverius, Commandant of 
the United States Naval Training Station at 
Great Lakes, Ill.; Captain Edward Evers, 
Captain Roberts, Commander Kays, and 
Commander Pieper. 

The affair consisted of an inspection by the 
officers, a review which was led by the 
United States Navy Band of Great Lakes, 
and awards. 

The Sea Scout Ship Invader of the North 
Shore District of Chicago was judged by the 
inspection party as the best crew on deck and 
the So. Central District was judged the best 
squadron. 


Sea Scout Patrol Pamphlet 

A LITTLE pamphlet called “The Sea 

Scout Patrol” gives all the information 
on how this can be organized, and will be 
sent free to any Scout by writing to Thomas 
J. Keane, Sea Scout Section of Boys’ Lire, 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


May 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


GOING TO THE WORLD'S FAIR? 


HE world of to-morrow, the world of to- 
day, and the world of yesterday will be on 
parade at “A Century of Progress Ex- 
position’’ to be held in Chicago on the shore 
of Lake Michigan from June Ist to November 1, 1933. 


Attractions of historic and educational interest century have been successfully ap- 
plied to industry and how this has 


that would require a trip half-way around the world 


if a person were to seek them in- 
dividually will be within walking 
distance of the Chicago business 
section on the Exposition 
grounds. 

The scenic beauties, indus- 
tries, and resources of the vari- 
ous States of the Union will be 
shown in a fascinating way in 
the great Hall of the States. 
The story of early man in 
America from aboriginal savag- 
ery to a highly developed civili- 
zation, culminating in the cul- 
ture of the Mayas of Yucatan, 
will be visualized. 






















Ee 
A retouched photo showing the im- 


mense layout for the building of the 
Century of Progress Exposition 


A large number of foreign coun- 
tries will be represented in the 
Exposition by their own buildings, 
and these foreign exhibits will 
dramatically portray typical arts 
and industries of many lands. 

The Exposition will be like an 
encyclopedia come to life with 
thrilling chapters told by means of 
animated displays. 

New wonders of science and 
industry, new homes and house- 
hold equipment, new comforts and 
necessities, new architectural de- 
signs, new and startling uses of 
color and light, new and thrilling 
types of recreation will be pre- 
sented in a setting of green parks 
and charming lagoons, flower gar- 
dens, fountains and _ tree-lined 
drives. 

By day the grounds will be a 
panorama of color with crowds of 
people moving against the back- 
ground of the windowless build- 
ings. By night they will be trans- 
formed into a fairyland of light, 
bathing the buildings in mellow 
tints and projecting an _ ever- 
changing series of spectacular 
lighting effects. 

Changing conditions through- 
out the world, which point out 
the possibilities of new methods 
and applications, have been taken 
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into account by the builders of this | 
World’s Fair. 
Through its exhibits the Exposi- 
tion will attempt to explain how the 
discoveries of science in the past 
spectacle. 


demonstrated. 


Scouting at the Fair 


SCOUT EXHIBITS 


HE program of the Boy Scouts of America will be portrayed to the millions of people 
visiting the Fair through Scout Exhibits which will include: 


Outdoor exhibit of camping and woodcraft in which, throughout the period of the 
Fair, Troops will demonstrate many features of Scouting’s outdoor program. 


Handicraft Exhibit, which will be a special feature on Enchanted Island, a playground 
and recreation center. In this Handicraft Exhibit Scouts will demonstrate various Scouting 
handicraft subjects. In the Enchanted Island Children’s Theatre, Scouts will also stage 
demonstrations and Scouting events regularly. 


Scouting will be represented in the exhibit of Social Work Agencies in the Social Science 
building. 


BOY SCOUT DAY 


August 24, 1933, has been designated by the Century of Progress as the official “‘ Boy Scout 
Day.” Special Scout features of various types will be developed in the program for this day. 
The outstanding event of Boy Scout Day will be a great Scout Circus to be staged under the 
direction of the Chicago Council at Soldiers Field, outdoor stadium in the Fair grounds to 
be participated in by Troops of Scouts from Chicago, neighboring Councils and Regions and 
Troops from all parts of the country who may be coming to the Fair at that time. 


MANY OPPORTUNITIES TO PARTICIPATE 


Troops visiting the Fair will have opportunity to participate in the Outdoor Exhibit, the 
Handicraft Exhibit, and the Boy Scout Circus on August 24th providing they will make ar- 
rangements in advance through their Local Council Executive and if they can submit programs 
that conform to the standards set by the Committee. 


SCOUTING SERVICE 


At the invitation of the Century of Progress Officials a selected group of specially trained 
Scouts residing in the jurisdiction of the Chicago Council will be on duty daily as a Special 
Service Corp performing special duties as aides, orderlies, messengers, manning information 
booths, handling Flag ceremonies, serving as escorts of honor, etc. 


SCOUT CAMPING FACILITIES 


While there are no camping facilities available in the Fair ground or in the City of Chicago 
the Boy Scout World’s Fair Committee is in process of securing camping facilities for visiting 
Troops either as an exclusive Boy Scout camp or as a part of some official tourist camp. De- 
tailed announcement of camping facilities will be made through Scouting and official bulletins 
at a later date. Information should be secured from your Council headquarters and your 
Scoutmasters. 
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amazingly improved living conditions everywhere 
in the civilized world. While the story of science’s 
contributions to human progress will be the nucleus 
of the exhibit’s scheme, it will not be a dry and un- 
interesting presentation, but a vivid, swift-moving 





Above is the huge Hall of Science capable of accommodating 80,000 people, 
and at the left are the 600 foot towers supporting the sky ride of rocket cars 


How drops of water happen to be round, how molecules arrange 
themselves into crystals, how sound waves are produced and trans- 
mitted through the air, how gas and steam engines and refrigerating 
systems operate—these and scores of other interesting stories will be 
told in the various exhibits. 

How the age of electricity has developed will be shown by exhibits 
of the electromagnet, the dynamo, the transformer, the electric motor 
and other apparatus. The vacuum tube—the heart of the radio set-— 
will be shown in operation, and visitors will see how the radio waves are 
The photo-electric cell, or electric eye, 
which promises to speed the development of television will be similarly 


How the chemist has developed the world’s raw materials—air, 
water, coal, cellulose, rubber and oil for man’s benefit will be shown. 
Other exhibits will tell how the chemist has produced ammonia and 
nitric acid for the preparation of medicines, explosives, fertilizers, 
etc., and how, by the application of the principle of absorption, he 
has purified sugar, oil, air and water. 


The exhibits will be dramatic. 
They will tell a story in a fashion and 
form that will be easily understood. 

An interesting illustration of this 
new method of exhibiting may be 
found in one of the biology displays 
which will demonstrate a year’s 
growth of the twig of a tree con- 
centrated into seventy-five seconds. 


free sponsors of the 1933 Ex- 
position and the various exhibi- 
tors have taken into account the 
fact that the people of this genera- 
tion are interested in motion. They 
are interested in seeing how things 
are made. People will be able to 
study at close range, and in action, 
many things they are interested in 
when they view the exhibits. 

For instance, they will be able to 
trace the various steps in the manu- 
facture of an automobile. Several of 
the largest automobile manufacturers 
will exhibit a completely equipped 
automobile assembly plant. From the 
start of the assembly line until the 
machines are driven off under their 
own power, the story of automobile 
manufacturing will be told in an ani- 
mated, attention-getting fashion. 

A completely equipped tire fac- 
tory will be operated by one of the 
leading tire (Concluded on page 40) 
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Replica of Fort Dearborn, the original 
settlement at Chicago more than a cen- 
tury ago 
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WHATS NEW IN THE NEWS 








ENATOR CAREY, of Wyoming, former 
Council President, watches Senate : a RT 
pages John Nalley and Quentin Porter get cf 

out their own paper of the Inauguration 











HESE German boys are busy putting the finishing 
touches to a metal model of the DO-X for a Berlin 


Exhibition. They'have constructed it and many other 
models made from metal parts 








EORGE MELTZER, 
Wichita, Kans., right, 
stands beside the model 
a f of the U.S. S. Preston he 
i ‘ constructed in his spare time 


ON THE job and smiling! These two eleven-year-old 

youngsters, Frederick Chester, and Bruno Walczak, 

find the months spent in a Detroit hospital can be turned 
to some profit 
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A TYPICAL 100 per 
<= cent American boy, 
Kenneth Benson, left, 
senior of the Winchester, 
Mass., High School, de- 
feated all the girls of bis 
school, and will enter a 
State cooking contest 








AMES MUNROE, eighteen, and Charles Burrell, six- T THE left is Fred Webb, Shelby, N. C., golfer, and 
teen, honor students at the Burton, Ohio, High School, winner oe National Left-Handed Golf Champion- 
have lived all winter in a shack, doing odd jobs to ship, held recently at Miami. He is being congratulated » 
continue their education by Ned Everhard, professional 
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[FE rFOR ALL BOYS 


50 WIRK-HAIRED PUPPIES 
given away 


ea) FREE 
— & al 


Here’s the chance of a lifetime! The chance 
to get a real dog for nothing —a real, live, 
pedigreed Wire-Haired Fox Terrier pup 
free! It’s easy, too. Nothing to buy—noth- 
ing to sell. Just a simple contest—any boy 
or girl can enter—and there are fifty dogs 

























as prizes. Don’t wait. Don’t miss your 
chance to be one of the winners. Enter the 
Keds National Wire-Haired Fox Terrier 
Contest today. 


Here’s What to Do 


Go right now to the nearest store that has 
this Keds Contest Poster in the window (it’s 
like the picture on the left). Ask for the 
free Keds Handbook—the new 1933 Keds 
Handbook of Sports and Games, shown 
here. Look in the back of the book, when 


you get it. All the contest rules are there. 
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KEDS Wire ee Fox Terrier 
| Contest. thei thing hy Study them carefully—and then mail in 


) National Keds Week: ® BIEN! your answer 


This big contest is part of National Keds You'll like the Keds Handbook 


Week, May 20 to May 27. Enter right whether you enter the contest or 
not. It’s packed full of things you 
want to know— about aviation, 


| pedigreed Wire-Haired Fox Terrier camping, games, stunts, hiking, 
woodcraft and first aid. Remember, 
the book won’t cost a cent—it’s free. 


Keds 


contest rules and see if you can’t be one yee 


» ofhie fifty lucky wimers! United States @ Rubber Company 


1933 When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


away, if you expect to win one of the 





t pups (or a new 1933 model bicycle, if 





you would rather have that as a prize). 
Why not do it today? You will certainly 
want to see the new Keds Handbook, 


anyway. Get your copy now—read the 














How I Earn Money 
By James L. Jowett 
(Winner January Contest) 


A YEAR ago I was graduated from high 
school. All through my school life I had 
dreamed of a college career—of studying 
journalism at some great university. But, 
at the last moment, my college course failed 
to materialize. 

My case seemed pretty hopeless. My work 
as school correspondent for our local news- 
paper had provided me with spending-money. 
But my bank balance did not represent even 
a term in night school. And a colleze- 
preparatory course was not designed to fit 
one for a job in the industrial or business 
world. 

Of course, I looked for a job. But you 
know all the answers as well as I. The few 
jobs available to untrained workers were 
being given, rightly enough, to married men 
with families to support. For the first time, 
the depression became a very real thing to 
me. 

Then, one day, I had an idea. Since I 
could not get a regular job, would not a lot of 
little jobs accomplish the same purpose? 
For a week, I did nothing but think about my 
problem. At the end of that time I had 
evolved three schemes which I hoped would 
enable me to earn some money. 

While on a hike I had found a small marsh, 
in which were swarming millions of daphnia. 
They, you know, are very tiny fresh-water 
crustaceans, which are much sought after as 
food for tropical fish. They die within a day 
after being removed from their habitat, and 
the fish will only eat them while they are 
still alive. I sold every fish store in town a 
fresh supply of daphnia daily, and at a good 
price. 

Jig-saw puzzles were then very popular, 
and the usual range of prices was from 
twenty-five to fifty cents. I rented window 
and counter space in a downtown store, 
bought fifty second-hand puzzles at fifteen 
cents each, and started a puzzle exchange. 
By paying a small sum, a person could ex- 
change a puzzle of which he had tired for one 
he had never had before. The sum charged 
for this service was usually ten cents, but 
depended, of course, upon the value and 
condition of the puzzles being exchanged. 
Soon I was able to rent a smali store of my 
own. 

Calling on all the families in my neighbor- 
hood, I presented a typewritten list of small 
services which I offered to perform for from 
ten to fifty cents or fifty cents an hour. Each 
time I asked that the paper be kept and that 
I be telephoned when my services were 
required. 

I offered to do any shopping, purchase 
cigarets and cigars, deliver ice-cream at dinner 
time, send telegrams, buy theater and rail- 
road tickets and make reservations, wrap and 
mail packages, take and go after laundry, 
deposit money in the bank, return library 
books, take clothes to the cleaner’s and shoes 
to the shoemaker’s, develop films, burn waste 
paper, wash windows and automobiles, 
sharpen knives, set glass, mow lawns, burn 
leaves, put on screens and screen doors, re- 
pair sagging fences and gates, paint, white- 
wash, varnish, repair china and furniture, 
remove snow from the sidewalk and ashes 
from the basement, wash and exercise dogs, 
hang pictures, help at moving-time, repair 
window shades and sash-lines, repair sewing- 
machines and vacuum cleaners, build bird and 
dog houses, and do many other odd-jobs. 

The response to this handy-service idea 
was really surprising. In a short time, by 
buying an old automobile and inserting an 
advertisement in the paper, I was able to 
cover the whole town. Although it cost quite 
a lot, I had my entire list printed in the 
paper, and it was well worth it. People ali 
over town were interested in my scheme, and 
the newspaper gave me much free publicity 
by printing the story of how I was beating 
the depression. 

At the present time, I am employing two 
of my friends on a salary basis. One boy 
manages my puzzle exchange and the other, 
who is better fitted for the job than I, does 
all the repair work. I am studying journal- 
ism at a night school in Philadelphia, which is 
about twenty miles from my home-town. 
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The course costs me about three dollars each 
evening, and it is seldom that I do not earn 
at least that much the same evening by pur- 
chasing theater tickets and other things for 
my customers. Occasionally, I am called 
upon to do more important errands. Just 
last week I made a two-hundred-mile trip 
to secure a signature for a local lawyer. 

I certainly hope this article has not given 
you the impression that I became a rich man. 
I doubt very much if I am earning any more 
money than I would have gotten from a 
regular job. But I am supporting myself, 
furthering my education, and meeting all my 
financial obligations promptly—so what else 
can be desired? 

If you want to earn money and cannot 
get both hands on a really big pie, have a 
finger in many small ones. It pays. 


How I Make Money 
By Norman R. Hoyt 


MAKE my camera supply me with 

money. It pays for my clothing, my 
reading matter, part of my living expenses, 
and other incidental things which a boy 
needs—or wants. I live ina small town whose 
population is given by the census as 120 
persons. I mention this to show you that 
no matter where you live you can make 
money with your camera. 

When I got my first camera about four 





years ago it was only a step from there to 
doing my own finishing work. After that it 
was only a matter of getting experience be- 
fore I was doing photo-finishing for other 
people. Of course, in a town this size, there 
isn't much of that sort of work, but finishing 
does not comprise near all of my photographic 
activities. 

I take pains to let it be known that I am 
in the photographic business, and that I have 
sufficient experience and equipment to turn 
out first-class results. Now people call on 
me to make photographs for them where 
before they would let it go or else not even 
think of it as something to be photographed. 
They are getting “ Photo-Minded.” 


During Christmas week one family here 


had practically a family reunion. They 
called on me to make a photo of them all 
around the dinner table. This I did, using 
flashbulbs (it pays to be up-to-date), and 
getting the first prints to them by noon the 
next day; in time for every one to see them 
before leaving. I was congratulated for my 
speed and got orders for four dozen prints. 
A profit of about $3.00 on that. 

The week before that I had some of the 
greatest good luck which ever befell an aspir- 
ing camera journalist. The then Governor- 
elect, Guy B. Park, of Missouri (Governor 
now), desiring quiet and rest before his 
inauguration, and also wanting to get his 
message to the legislature written, spent a 
few days here in the lodge of a friend. Lucki- 
ly I knew his host, having done work for him 
before, so when the lodge was opened, I 
took my camera and flashbulbs and inquired 
if I might make a few photos. After some 
palaver with the Governor-elect’s personal 
adviser, I was allowed to enter. The 
Governor-elect was very courteous and al- 
lowed me to make two exposures of him at 
his desk, as if writing his message to the 
legislature. I developed the films and made 
5 x 7 enlargements in time to dispatch them 
to two of the big dailies of the State in the 
next morning's mail. This was on Thursday, 
December 22. December 26 I received a 
$5.00 check from one paper for the two 
photos, and January 12 a $3.00 check from 
the other one; they only using one photo. 
All this gave me quite a thrill and, when the 
host of the Governor-elect gave me an order 
for $4.00 worth of prints, I realized that I 
had made over $10.00 clear profit on that job. 

Some of you readers probably saw the 
Home-Life Snapshot contest conducted by 
the weekly magazine Liberty this winter. I 
got my mother and small sister and brother 
to pose while making candy and submitted 
the resulting photo in this contest. The first 
week in January I had the very great pleas- 
ure of receiving a $5.00 check and seeing my 
name in the magazine as one of the winners 
for that week. 

Last spring I went opossum hunting with 
my camera and flashbulbs. I got two photos 
of a young ‘possum which, on development, 
proved to be so good that I made an 8 x 10 
enlargement of one of them and submitted it 
to Mid-Week Pictorial’s Monthly Competi- 
tion. It won the $15.00 first prize for June, 
and was published in the June 25 issue. 
Another thrill! 

Last week a party of fishermen caught a 
large string of fish in the lake here. They 
wanted photos taken so I made several ex- 
posures. Upon being shown the proofs they 
ordered three-dozen prints and six enlarge- 
ments. Two dollars and a half profit there. 

One Sunday I went to visit a farm friend. 
My camera went along as usual. We spent 
the afternoon posing kittens and ducks for 
photos. One, where we had a kitten sitting 
on a duck’s back, won a $10.00 second prize 
from Mid-Week Pictorial. 





Epitor or Boys’ Lire. 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 
contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, folded, never rolled, and ac- 
companied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Manuscripts must reach this 
office on or before May 25th. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words “For The Readers’ 


2 Park Avenue 





$25.00! 
For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 

The subject for May is Wat I Wovutp Feature i I Were 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Page Contest,” the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words, and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 


New York City 
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The Denver Post has a weekly contest for 
amateur photographers. They publish prac- 
tically anything which is at all unusual or 
beautiful. When I was making some water- 
lily pictures for a lady last summer I took one 
after my own ideas of composition and ar- 
rangement. It turned out to be a very nice 
composition and The Denver Post used it. 
They have also used several other photos of 
mine, including the above-mentioned Kitten 
and Duck. While they only pay $1.00 each 





The photographs appearing on this page 
were taken by Norman Hoyt 


for those published I manage to have enough 
accepted to pay my subscription to the 
paper. And think of the satisfaction I get 
from seeing my work in print! 

So, you see, there are all sorts of opportuni- 
ties for the fellow with a camera. Every 
photo I have mentioned was made with a 
small pocket camera; 214 x 314-inch picture 
size. I rigged up my own enlarging machine, 
and I use the kitchen for a workroom. 

Of course, this is by no means a complete 
recital of my photographic activities. My 
failures, which I must admit far outweigh 
my successes, I haven’t even mentioned. I 
have just tried to give you a few hints on how 
you can make your camera an asset instead of 
a liability. I have mentioned my _prize- 
winners merely to show that when business is 
dull you can stir around and find a subject 
which, when made into a photo, will find 
favor in the eye of an editor or contest judge. 

And the best thing about it all is that I 
am laying a foundation which I can stand on 
later on. I am making contacts with people 
which will be valuable later. I’m learning 
the ethics of business dealing; learning to be 
more observant and really see things that 
happen. 

Yes, my camera not only makes money for 
me, but it makes friends as well; and will 
continue to do so more and more. 


How I Earn Money 

By Star Scout Jack Lafferty 
MANY ways of earning money are not 
+" interesting and offer no new fields to 
explore. I have tried one that is very 
fascinating and offers various fields. It 
also brings in a good supply of pocket money. 
This is printing. 

When I was in the seventh grade I took 
this course and became interested in it. 
That spring I bought a press and outfit for 
fifteen dollars. Within a year I had earned 
enough to pay for them and had some profit, 
besides. Then I started enlarging my outfit 
by buying additional equipment from the 
company from which I had obtained: the 
original outfit, and from several commercial 
print shops in the town where I live. Now 
I have an outfit worth about thirty dollars. 
I find that it is advisable to buy additional 
equipment as it is needed. 

There are many ways of making money 
with a small outfit, but one of the best is 
Stationery Printing. Some people may raise 
the objection that it is difficult to get orders 
after they get the outfit. I have found that 
the following plan is good. First p% srinome 
stationery for yourself and write to®%#2 gyour 
friends onit. Mention (Concluded on page 44) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Take Your Base! 


(Continued from page 16) 


“T’ve got it, Mr. Gray!” he cried. “I’ve 
got it!” : : 

“Keep away!” Jim warned him. 
want it.” 

“Now, when you were just up to bat a 
minute ago——”” . 

“4 minute ago! I haven't batted for a 
quarter of an hour!” 

“A trivial matter. Let us not argue,” 
Chester said. ‘“‘Now, it would seem to me 
that with the plate just so wide from corner 
to corner, and your bat only so long as held 
in your hands, a ball thrown to the outside 
corner of the plate will fail to establish a 
connection with your bat.” 

“Say that again,” Jim interrupted. 

“You stand a foot from the plate till the 
ball nearly reaches you,” continued the Little 
Prof. ‘‘Then, just as you swing, you step 
back afoot or so. Your bat isn’t long enough 
to reach the ball unless it is pitched to the 
inside corner of the plate.” 

“You're right!”’ I broke in. “‘Jim’s always 
been ball shy. I’ve told him a dozen times to 
step into the ball instead of keeping one foot 
in the water pail.” 

“Water pail,”’ murmured Chester. “Just 
what is the significance of that expression, 
Mr. Toomey?” 

“The water pail is by the players’ bench,” 
Ireplied. ‘* When a player steps back, we call 
it putting one foot in the water pail.” 

‘How naive!” laughed Chester. He 
canted his head sideways and rubbed his 
pointed little chin as he blinked his eyes. 
“And have you never carried out the idea 
literally?” 

“Carried out what idea?” 

“T see you haven't.” Chester pursed his 
thin lips and called to a player on the bench. 
“Please fetch the water pail, lad.” 


“T don’t 


COUPLE of the fellows snickered. 
But I nodded to the player on the bench 
and he trotted out with the water bucket. 

“Now, send your other pitcher into the 
box and let Mr. Gray whale out the apple,” 
Chester directed. 

With Monty Delos in the box and Jim at 
bat, Chester placed the bucket of water a 
foot behind Jim. 

“Remember, Mr. Gray, you are to step 
up to the plate as you strike at the ball. It 
won't be practicable for you to retreat, for I 
have placed the water pail behind you.” 

“But suppose Monty throws a close one 
and I have to dodge?” 

“You could duck your head,” suggested 
Chester. 

“Yeah? Suppose you get out here and 
try it first!” 

“Come on, Jim,” I put in. ‘* You're hold- 
ing up practise.” 

So Monty heaved over a fast one, just 
cutting the outside corner of the plate. I 
saw a momentary shiver go through Jim. 
But he planted his feet firmly and swung at 
the ball with a long, clean stroke. The ball 
sailed high over second. 

On the next throw, Monty delivered a 
curve that was supposed to cut the inside 
corner of the plate. Jim held his ground for a 
moment. Then, when the ball was almost 
upon him, he backed up. 

“Look out!’’ I yelled, but too late. 

Over went the water bucket, one of Jim’s 
feet planted neatly inside. He sprawled to 
the ground, water splashing all over him. 
With a yell he sprang to his feet and looked 
wildly through the crowd for Chester. 

For about three seconds the two stared 
at each other. Then, with a cry that made 
Chester's eyes pop, Jim sprang toward 
him. With one movement, the Little Prof 
stripped the glasses from his nose. Instead 
of running, he planted his feet on the 
ground and met Jim’s rush with a sharp- 
edged shoulder. 

The two went down in a cloud of dust. 
“You will play a trick on me!” howled 
Jim, trying to seize the wriggly Little Prof. 

“Hey! Someone hold my glasses!” called 
Chester. 

Four of us jumped in and separated them 
before any damage was done. Jim’s red 
face was the color of a lobster, but the Little 
Prof was as'cool as a cake of ice. 

“Mr. Gray,” he told our star pitcher 
sternly, “you disobeyed instructions. Let 
th'g he a lesson to you; and remember never 
torstep away from the plate when you strike 
at a ball.” 

“Yeah?” retorted Jim. 
get hit?” 


1933 


“And have me 


“You won't get hit,” I told him. “Get 
back to the plate.” 

“Not with that water bucket behind me!” 

“Very well, then,” replied Chester. 
“We'll place this bat directly behind you, so 
you'll tread upon it if you retreat.” 

Jim was a bit surly at first; but he kept 
batting them out all over the field. He hit 
the ball so many times that afternoon that 
it cheered him up quite alot. When we called 
it quits, he and Chester went off the field 
arm in arm. 


HESTER took his assignment to make 

a batter out of Jim Gray real seriously. 

For the next few weeks he neglected his 

laboratory work shamefully. He was forever 

asking questions of the players; and he read 
every book on baseball that he could find. 

He wasn't satisfied to see Jim stand close 
to the plate and step into a delivery. He 
insisted that Jim use a short, chop stroke 
with his bat. He explained to him how a 
right-handed hitter will usually knock an 
out-curve to right field. He showed Jim 
how to place a bunt in almost any direction 
and corner of the diamond. And all this 
knowledge Chester picked up through ob- 
servation and mathematical analysis. 

Jim soon led us all in batting. And that’s 
mighty good for a pitcher! The best part of 
his batting came from his ability to place his 
hits where the fielders weren't. 

It didn’t come easy, that ability! Every 
chance he got, Chester coached Jim. He got 
a bushel basket and set it in different spots 
in the infield. Then it was up to Jim to 
whang the ball squarely into the basket. 
And he did! 

Not at first, of course. It took practise. 
But Chester kept him at it till Jim could bang 
the ball to a certain spot. 

By midseason we felt like real champs, for 
Jim Gray won every game he pitched, and 
Monty lost only one. Two more games 
remained to be played before we met Sunset 
High. 

You fellows know how we feel about 
Sunset. It’s the one team we have to beat 
each year—and usually don’t. But this year 
it looked like Jim might bat and pitch us to 
victory. 

And then, one little ball dissolved our hopes. 

It happened in the game with Mander 
High. Jim, at bat, stuck to his position 
while the opposing pitcher tried to get him to 
bite on a couple of bad ones. With two 
balls and no strikes, the pitcher was in a hole. 
Perhaps it got his goat. Anyway, he cut 
loose with a sharp breaking curve. 

Jim was all set to blast the ball out of the 
lot. When it broke high and straight for his 
head, Jim was caught flatfooted. The ball 
creased the end of his chin, scraping away an 
inch of skin. 

“Take your base!”’ cried the ump. 

Jim just stared at him, the bat slipping 
from his limp hands, his naturally red face as 
pale as skimmed milk. 

“Take your base!”’ ordered the ump again. 

Slowly Jim trotted out to first. The next 
batter singled, advancing Jim to second. 
On the next play, the old hit and run, Jim 
was caught asleep. He didn’t leave his bag 
till the batter was half-way to first. Naturally 
Jim got thrown out when he did run. 

I was afraid of what was coming. It came, 
too. The next time Jim batted, he stepped 
a good two feet away from the plate as he 
swung at the ball. He did that three times, 
then decorated the bench the rest of the 
afternoon. Sure, I had to send in Monty. 
He’s a pinch hitter, even if he can’t pitch as 
well as Jim. And he did bat out the winning 
run. 

“It’s all off,” I told Chester that evening. 
“Jim got grazed by a ball this afternoon and 
he’s more shy than ever. If we built a stone 
wall behind him, he'd push it over backing 
water.” 

“We must cure him,” said Chester. 

“Yes,” I agreed. “How?” 

To that question not even Chester had an 
answer. Jim was simply ball shy. He'd 
had one narrow escape. He'd probably 
never get over the habit of backing away 
from a close one. 


E STARTED Jim in the next game. 

For the first three innings the other 
side didn’t get a hit. In the fourth, Jim 
passed a man, who promptly stole second. 
A double sent that player across the plate 
with the first run of the game. 
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DESKAZ 
Jay the desert-dwelling 


4 


F a Navajo Indian picked upa 
new Goodrich Sport Shoe and 
made the smoke test you see in 

the picture above, there is just one 
word that would occur to him. 
“Deskaz.” For “deskaz” in the 
Navajo tongue means “cool.” 
Several years ago the Goodrich 
Rubber Company obtained the 
help of Chief Long Lance in de- 
signing a shoe that would develop 
the strong tread of the American 
Indian. But the Indian knew the 
value of coolness, too. For hot, per- 
spiring feet do not last on a long 
hike or in a hard-fought game. 


So now we have found a way to 
make Goodrich Sport Shoes extra 
cool as well. The uppers of Good- 
rich Sport Shoes are scientifically 


Goodric 
Sport Shoes 


ys Navajos 






ventilated.* Air spaces so tiny you 
hardly see them permit the air to 
pass in and out—enable perspira- 
tion to evaporate quickly, and 
keep your feet more comfortable. 
Get a pair of Goodrich Sport 
Shoes this season and notice the 
difference. In addition to their 
ventilated uppers, Goodrich Sport 
Shoes have the famous Hygeen 
Insole that prevents excessive per- 
spiration odor. Many are made by 
the new patented XTRULOCK 
process that eliminates stitching 
entirely. There are no seams to 
chafe your feet or wear out socks. 
When you buy canvas shoes re- 
member the name Goodrich. 


*Pat. 
“— 







CHIEF LONG 
LANCE SHOE 


Adv. Copr. B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp., 1933 
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B.F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR CORP., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of (check one): 


(] Goodrich Archery Book [7 Indian Sign Language Book 
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ADVENTURES IN 
PREPAREDNESS 


@ Nine long, hot miles between 
Troop 14 and camp on White River. 
Halt for water. But it’s bad! Troop 
14 lives up to the watchword, “Be 
Prepared!’ Out comes a Bauer & 
Black Official First Aid Kit. A few 
Halazone tablets, ready in the kit 
for instant use, and the water is 
fit to drink. On down the trail to 
camp goes Troop 14, refreshed, 
protected — prepared! @ You're 
ready — always — to relieve pain, 


protect against infection, perhaps 


save a life — when you carry the 





BAUER & BLACK 


OFFICIAL 






@ Official Boy Scout First Aid 
Kit. And the price of prepared- 


ness is only 75c—at Trading Posts, 
official suppliers, and drug stores. 


Baver & Brack * Division of the Kendall Company 


Chicago + New York + Toronto 





The second time Jim came to bat he pulled 
away from the plate and missed a sure hit. 
So once again I had to bench him and let 
Monty Delos finish the game. And again 
it was Monty’s hitting that gave us a one run 
lead and the game. 

‘Well, Chester,” I said to the Little Prof 
when he wandered into the locker-room the 
next Monday afternoon, “‘we meet Sunset, 
Saturday. They've got the heaviest set of 
sluggers in the league. They'll bat runs 
from any pitcher, even Jim Gray.” 

“Perhaps Jim will restrict Sunset to one or 
two runs,’ replied Chester. 

“What good-will that do if we don’t get 
some runs, ourselves? Monty Delos is the 
only dependable hitter we've got, now that 
Jim is back to his old trick of sidestepping 
the close ones.” 

“Then you plan to have Monty pitch 
against Sunset?” 

I nodded. “Jim’s a dead loss behind the 
bat.” 

“If only we could restore his confidence,” 
mused Chester. 

I shook my head. “He's been hit once.” 

“But he wasn’t hurt—just scared.” 

“Huh! Do you think it doesn’t hurt to 
stop a fast one?” 
| ‘Then let’s give him slow ones till his con- 
| fidence returns.” 
| Well, we tried it. At least, Chester tried it. 
He took the pitcher’s box while I caught. 
| As Chester hasn’t any wing at all, Jim wasn’t 
| the least bit afraid of getting hit. Chester's 
pitches were slow, he didn’t have a curve. 
And, although he was wild, a fellow had 
plenty of time to duck. 

Jim stood up to the plate and whanged the 
old apple all over the lot, just as he used to. 
That was all very well with a fellow like 
Chester on the mound; but with a speed 
artist like Yaffee, the Sunset pitcher ! 

And then it happened—to Chester, not to 
Jim. Jim connected with one of Chester's 
heaves and sent a line drive straight at the 
pitcher’s box. The ball whizzed so fast that 
Chester didn’t have time to dodge. The ball 
caught him a hard belt in the ribs. 

“* Another good man gone!” I groaned. 

Chester merely grunted once or twice and 
rubbed his side. 

“Didn't it hurt?” I asked him as he 
stepped into the box. 

**A little,” he nodded. “‘Prepare yourself, 
now, Mr. Gray ” 

He heaved over three or four more balls, 
then suddenly walked out of the box. 

“*T just remembered something, Toomey,” 
he said tome. “I’m going to the locker-room. 
I'll return shortly.” 

He was gone less than a minute. Again he 
took his place on the pitching mound. The 
first ball he threw was wild. Jim lowered 
his bat to watch me as I scrambled after the 
ball. As I recovered it I glanced toward 
Chester. 








HE Little Prof’s arm had just shot out 
with all the speed he had, and straight 
for Jim’s head sped a ball—another ball! For 
a moment my voice stuck in my throat. 
Jim was looking toward me. The speeding 
ball was sailing straight for Jim’s head! 
“Look out!” I yelled. 


Jim turned to face Chester. The next 


instant there was a resounding smack! The | 
bal bounced high from poor Jim’s head. 

“Oh!” I groaned as Jim dropped in his | 
tracks like a felled ox. “‘ Now you've done 
it, you little shrimp!” 

I reached Jim as he struggled to his feet in 
a daze. 

“Oh, Toomey,” he groaned. 
I'm hit!” 

Then Chester bounded up, 
spongy tennis ball. 

“Is that—is that what you threw at Jim?” 
I demanded. 

He nodded. | 

“Jim!” I shouted, shaking our star| 
pitcher. ‘Snap out of it!” 

“I'm hit!” repeated Jim, rolling his eyes. 
“Yes! With this rubber ball,” I grinned 
at him. 

Jim suddenly straightened up. He took | 
the bali from Chester’s hand, squeezed it, | 
then felt his head solemnly. His face got 
redder and redder. I didn’t say anything, 
for I knew that Jim was thinking things over. | 

As Chester explained to me later, this was a 
psychological moment. Jim had seen the 
Little Prof take a line drive in the ribs with 
no more than a grunt. To offset that picture 
he faced a mental image of himself keeling 
over when struck with a rubber ball. 

Finally Jim stuck the ball in a pocket and 
turned to me. 

“Toomey, just give me a chance to bat | 
against Sunset!” 

He got his chance. But he didn’t hit the 
ball the first time up. A mean curve caught | 
him a crack below his hip. 

“Take your base!”’ ordered the ump. 

With a grin Jim took the base. Hurt? 
Well, he beat the ball to second on a steal a | 
few seconds later! And when I knocked out 
a two-bagger, he romped home, beating the 
ball by a foot! 

That put us a run ahead, for Sunset 
hadn't scored yet. But in the next inning 
Sunset drove in two men, and we realized 
that the game was far from won. 

Sunset must have been tipped off to the fact 
that Jim was ball shy. The next time Jim 
came to bat, Yaffee, their pitcher, tried to force 
him back from the plate with a fast incurve. 
Jim held his ground. Yaffee tried it again, but 
Jim held fast, wagging his bat menacingly. 

Yaffee put it over on the next throw. With 
two outs and only one man on the bags, | 
Yaffee must have thought he had the situa- | 
tion well in hand. But he hadn't counted 
on our Little Prof. 

Chester had shown Jim that a player can 
take a mean smack without serious damage. 
Jim no longer feared those sizzling pitches. 
When the next heave cut the plate, Jim 
swung hard. Sock! 

The Sunset right fielder dashed madly 
backward, then slowed up. What was the 
use? They never did find the ball. And 
those two runs gave us a one run lead. Did 
we keep it? Well, as Chester said when he 
shook hands with Jim after the game: 

“Congratulations, Mr. Gray. We have} 
put to rout Sunset’s pretentious claimants | 
for the championship!” 

For that victory, thank our four-eyed 
Little Prof—and the fact that Jim learned 
how to take his base with a grin when hit 
with a wild pitch. 


“Tm hit! 


holding a 
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“Henry, | wish you'd quit bellowing like a bull. You can’t scare me” 
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All 
Buddy Poppies 


are made by dis- 
abled and needy 


ex-service men 


cs 


The entire proceeds 
from their Sale are 
devoted to reliefand 
welfare work among 
veterans and their 
families, including 
an allotment to the 
V. F.W. National 
Home for Widows 
and Orphans of 


Ex-Service Men 


y 
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A Coxswain Uses His Head 


(Continued from page 9) 


might have merely imagined it. But one 

thing he recalled clearly and frightenedly 

was the paper-whiteness of Roy's face and 

the relaxed sprawling of his limbs. His heart 
ynded as he broke into a run. 

News traveled quickly at school. Ten 
minutes after Jimmy’s arrival on the campus 
it was known far and near that Roy Turner 
had fallen at the boat-house and injured his 
head so badly that he had been taken to the 
hospital. Later reports added that he had 
sustained concussion of the brain and might 
not live. Sitting on the lawn in front of the 
fraternity house after a meager supper 
Jimmy learned what had happened. Half a 
dozen of the rowing crowd were there, and 
amongst them was Hal Lawrence. Hal was 
miserable, although his responsibility was 
slight enough. According to him Brinky had 
gone out to his car, calling to such of them 
as were ready to pile in, and Hal had re- 
sponded to the invitation. Lem Roberts 
had stopped to exchange words with Carrit 
and Cutting, still in process of dressing, and 
Roy Turner had been standing in the locker- 
room doorway. As he passed Roy, Hal had 
jokingly ruffled his hair, and Roy had sput- 
tered in pretended annoyance; had _ said 
something like, “‘ You big cheese!"’; and Hal 
had laughed and gone past and out. 

Just what happened then was not posi- 
tively known, since no one had been observ- 
ing ‘the coxswain, but presumably Roy, 
standing on the doorsill, had aimed a kick 
at his assailant and lost his footing. There 
were two concrete steps leading from sill to 

ound, and Roy had fallen and struck the 
eft side of his head on the edge of the upper 
step. They had picked him up, bleeding 
and unconscious, and hurried him to Doctor 
Wakefield’s, and then, since the Doctor was 
not in, to the hospital. More than that Hal 
didn’t know; except that he felt perfectly 
rotten about it, hadn’t been able to eat any 
supper, and wouldn’t do much sleeping until 
he had heard good news from the hospital. 
All the others told him he had nothing to 
reproach himself with, and after a while Hal 
cheered up a little, but he still remained 
low-spirited until, about nine, Nick Thrower, 
Crew Manager, telephoned over that Roy 
had just regained consciousness and that the 
doctors at the hospital said he would pull 
through all right. 


BAck in Number 14 Lusk, Steve Carrit 
said: “‘What I want to know is who's 
going to cox us Thursday. You can work 
both boats to-morrow, I suppose, but you 
can’t be in both shells at once when we race 
Boyden!” 

“T heard Billy Faxon say something about 
getting Irv Baker. I suppose he meant for 
the Second.” 

“Naturally. He wouldn’t give Baker the 
First. He hasn’t been out in a shell more than 
half a dozen times. Don’t believe he even 
knows the orders. That’s a swell outlook for 
Thursday!” 

“Yes,” answered Jimmy abstractedly. 
“Gee, Steve, I’ll be scared stiff to-morrow!” 

“Rot! Why should you be? Coxing the 
First’s no different from coxing us. A 
crew's a crew, feller. You'll do all right. 
Snap out of it.” 

“T know, but—I wish Lem Roberts didn’t 
pull stroke. I don’t think he likes me. If 
anything should go wrong. ... And just 
having him sitting there, almost in my lap, 
will ‘be awful. I'll bet I'll get all balled 
up! 

“Oh, Lem’s all right. He’s a good sort. 
Just don’t take any nonsense from him. Re- 
member that the cox is in charge of the boat, 
just like Brinky tells us all the time, and if 
Lem looks mean at you smash him with the 
megaphone. 

Although Irving Baker was at the boat- 
house the next afternoon, looking decidedly 
uneasy, he was not called on. Jimmy first 
coxed the Second, and then, after that crew 
had once more demonstrated its ability to do 
about everything desired except show real 

» was taken aboard the launch and re- 
turned to the float where the First Crew were 
impatiently waiting. The river was tidal 
for four miles, to a point a little above the 
island in sight from the boat-house, and this 

ternoon the period of what Coach Brinker- 
hoff called “flat” water would soon end. 
Swinging the launch up to the float, he said 
sharply: “All right, Glenn, get em out and 
make it snappy! Not much time left.” 

Sitting there in the tiny coxswain’s seat, 
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megaphone strapped in place and hands 
grasping the lines, stage-fright seized him 
utterly. Steve could say what he liked, but 
this was very different from coxing the 
Second! He knew every man in the boat, 
was on terms of easy familiarity with them 
all—if he excepted Lem Roberts, of whom he 
still stood in awe—and, in theory at least, he 
was amongst friends, but he had never 
before looked down that line of faces from the 
coxswain’s seat, and now, as he did so, in- 
dividual countenances, settling into stern 
lines in anticipation of the test about to begin, 
seemed to him the countenances of strangers. 
Even the seat felt differently from the tiny 
three-cornered niche in the other boat; the 
shell itself was different and swung more 
buoyantly on the water as the rowers leaned 
to lace their shoes. He felt alien, as though 
he were an intruder; and the unsmiling faces 
before him seemed to be protesting his pres- 
ence. And then the captain raised his head, 
laid his broad hands on his oar and fixed 
a stern, speculating stare on Jimmy. Lem 
was only awaiting the command to take her 
up, and, because his nerves were at tension, 
his gaze was hard and expectant, but to 
Jimmy it looked hostile and contemptuous. 
The latter was glad of the few moments 
spent in the lacing of shoes, and gladder still | 
when the coach’s launch churned out into | 
midstream and he realized that his authority | 
was about to lapse. They were counting | 
down now. “Six!” called Wilson. “Seven!” 
added Mills, and Lem’s “Eight!” cut 
squarely into it. Jimmy settled back a little, 
drew a deep breath. 

“Take her up,* Starboard! ... Ready 
all!’’ Oars went to full-reach and blades were 
buried. ‘‘Row!, Slo-o-ow! Hup! Slo-o-ow! 
Hup!” The shells angled into the stream. 
“Let her run!” Oars came to rest flatly on 
the surface, the rowers sitting erect, with 
hands at full reach. 

“T'll take over, Glenn!” called the coach. 
“Back her, Port! . . . Hold her! . . . Take 
her up, Port! ... Hold her, all!” The 
slim shell floated slowly down to the starting 
line. 

“Get ready!” Silence followed. Then of 
puff of gray smoke floated into the air, and | 
the sharp crack of the coach’s pistol echoed 
back from the boat-house. Watches clicked. 
Oars snatched frantically at the water. | 








“One! Two! Three! Hup! Hup!_ Siz! | 
Seven! . . . Lengthen out! . . . Row! Ro-ow! | 
Ro-o-ow!”” The coach’s voice came loudly 


from his big blue-and-yellow megaphone, 
and the launch settled into the wake of the 
speeding shell. Jimmy set his eyes on the | 
straight course ahead. Rowlocks rattled, | 
spruce oars strained, bodies swayed forward | 
and back in beautiful rhythm. The sun made 
the water a dazzling mirror and Jimmy | 
wished that he had remembered to bring his 
dark glasses. ‘Pull it through, Six! . . | 
Lift her! Lifther! Lift her!” Brinky’s voice, | 
roaring through the big megaphone, seemed | 
almost to singe the hairs on Jimmy’s neck. | 
They were past the half-mile flag now, row- | 
ing a thirty stroke and getting every inch | 
out of it. It was terribly exciting, even 
though there was no rival boat at hand, and 
Jimmy was straining his body forward as 
though he could in such fashion aid the swift 
propulsion of the craft. Lem was stroking 
evenly, magnificently, and those behind 
him were following well. “Pick it up!” 
called the coach, and Lem added two more 
strokes, perhaps three, to the minute. The 
mile flag passed to starboard, bobbing in the 
oar swells. Not far ahead something seemed 
to break the rippled surface of the river, but 
when Jimmy stared again it was gone. 
Brinky had announced the distance, and now 
was beating out the time with his big mega- 
phone against the bow of the launch, the 
sounds pursuing ‘them hollowly. And then 
Jimmy’s body tensed, a wordless ejaculation 
issued from his mouth and his eyes widened 
in horror. Desperately he tugged at the 
starboard rudder line and cried, “Let her 
run!” But it was too late. There was a 
faint jar along the keel and then a swift im- 
pact that heeled the shell, swung it toward 
midstream and brought disruption and utter 
confusion. With the shock of collision had 
come a sound of splintering and tearing, the 
sharp, surprised cries of the rowers. White 
and dazed in the stern, Jimmy saw the bow 
of the shell settle; saw, too, in that brief in- 
stant of despair his boating career ending 
in disgrace and contumely! 
(Concluded in Boys’ Lire for June) 
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Harry Hillman, 


famous Dartmouth Coach, 


gives you a 


O* the cinder path, the tape-breaker 
is a man of stamina, steady nerves 
and general all-around physical fitness. 


And this holds true in all athletics... 
and in life in general. No matter what 
you’re out to do, you'll do a better job if 
you keep yourself physically fit. 


And it isn’t hard todo... 
get the habit of following a few simple 


once you 


rules of sound living. 


These rules include eating good, whole- 
some food . . . eliminating regularly .. . 
getting at least 8 hours sleep daily... 
exercising regularly, and keeping away 
from caffein-containing beverages, such 
as coffee. 


Caffein is a drug which doctors some- 
times give to patients in need of an emer- 
gency stimulant. A single cup of coffee 
often contains as much as two grains of 
this drug. No wonder so many coaches 
condemn coffee... and urge their boys to 
drink Postum instead. 


Mr. Harry Hillman, track coach and 
football trainer at Dartmouth College, 
and member of the 1932 Olympic coach- 
ing staff, says that “An athlete should 
not use coffee in training.”’ Postum is free 
from caffein. The wheat and bran com- 
bination of which Postum is made is very 


| wholesome. The usual instructions from 
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training tip 


coaches in any sport is “No coffee and 
no tobacco.” 

Postum is wholesome and delicious. It 
is made from whole wheat and bran, 
roasted to a turn to bring out the full, 
rich flavor you will enjoy so much. Postum 
made with hot (not boiled) milk, is one 
of the finest, most nourishing drinks in 
the world. And best of all, you’ll like it. 
It helps to give you vitality and health. 
Postum is a product of General Foods. 

FREE ... A Training Booklet, a Per- 
sonal Score Board and a Postum sample. 
To make it easy for you to follow the 
advice of famous coaches, we will send 
you “Pop” Warner’s famous training 
plan booklet . . . “Iron Men and How 
To Build Them ”—a Personal Score Board 
by which to check your progress—and 
a full week’s supply of Postum. All three 
absolutely free. Just mail the coupon. 





B.L. 5-33 
GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to try Postum for thirty days. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
my Personal Score Board and one week’s 
supply of Instant Postum and the bookiet, 
“Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 


Name 
Street 
City State 

Fill in completely—print name and address 


If you live in Canada, address 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario. 
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‘They reco gnized 
the Boy Scout 
Un iform 











and to them it meant some one who could 
serve until the doctor came 


oA SHORT TIME AGO a man hurt his 
leg. The doctor was summoned, but 
among the people who, in the meantime, 
had collected, no one knew what to do. 
A boy in Uniform approached. Someone 


cried in relief, ‘‘Here comes a Scout. 
He'll know.”’ And he did. 


This is the kind of thing that happens 
every little while. It shows what the word 


But—do you realize that if it hadn't 
been for the Uniform this Scout would 
not have been recognized and certainly 
not permitted to serve in this emete 
gency? 

The wearing of the Official Boy Scout Uni- 
form is important. As a Scout you owe 
it to the people of America to wear it so 
that they will be able to recognize you as 


Scout and the Scout Uniform mean to 
the public. They respect it and have con- 
fidence in the fact that it stands for a very 
high level of attainment and efficiency. 


a Scout. You owe it to yourself, be- 
cause it is a Uniform that only Scouts 
have the privilege of wearing. 








Do not accept substitutes — purchase from 


YourR LOCAL ScouT DISTRIBUTOR 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE 
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No. 1414 
Army Type 
Signal Kite 





Kites 
Signal Model—Powerful kite for project 
work. Will carry Signal Flags, Banners, 
outdoor equipment small Kodak and Cameras. 30” high. 
Featherweight Shelter Tent jeoms. Weite for Madeof cloth, no paper. No. 1414, 50c 


; : our copy at once. Glider Model —Made with 30” wing 
Thoroughly waterproof. Laces up the front, affording protection from y P spread. Readies high ‘sliituds aad pes 


wind and rain. Length 84", width 46”, height 36”. Furnished with 9 pegs, forms like a stunt plane. No.1415, $1.00 
two folding poles and a carrying case. No, 1 303—Price, $3.50 





Free Catalog | 


Contains hundreds 
of camping and 
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Just the things Scouts and other outdoor 
boys will want at this time of the year. 
Every item on this page is approved 
by the Boy Scouts og ate, which 
means that it is the best you can buy 
for the price. ° 


' HARDBCOR 
Don’t Forget the Uniform Contest F ¢ BOYS 


Urge your Scoutmaster to enter your Troop ‘ 
in the Contest to determine the Best Twelve 
Correctly and Officially Uniformed Troops in Handbook 































America. Closes May 3 1st, 1933. Write now for f B 
Signal Flag Kits oll Contest Scoring Chart which will automatically or Doys 
; Offi . | re k Ki enter your Troop and give you full particulars. ates Scout _.and-out- 
Se consists of two pair of flags, one for icia oo it ‘ e door boy should have 
semaphore signaling, and the other for ade ha heavy gauge —_ oe this book. Contains 
; : . a Ever’’ aluminum. Fork and spoon included. ractically everything. 
—_— — — os ted ee ae Parts nest and lock together; do not rattle. Zaponcraft mg 3 100 Peles bee 
ee ee Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. One of the most fascinating and satisfying of boy's handi- oe 
No. 1498 Price, $1. ' i 1.95 crafts. It is the making of practical, rainproof, wearable, ee 
* 9 , $ 35 No. 1200 Pr my $ 9 washable, Indian and pioneer gar- HANDBGSK FOR 





ments for pageants and ceremonies. 

Put up in five reasonably priced 
packages, which contain complete 
equipment and full directions for 
making parts of the Indian costume 
shown to the right. Send for free 
booklet which contains sample of 
Zaponcraft material. 


Kit No. 1—Indian Vest and Indian 
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Medicine Bag Price, $1.00 
Official Lariat Kit No. 2—Indian Breeches and 
. Breech Cloth Price, $2.25 
Junior Canteen , 
20 feet in lepgth and made of Sampson A Kit No. 3—Pioneer Jacket Handbook for 
serviceable canteen manufactured from Price, $3.00 Patrol Leaders 
Spot Cord, the strongest and best on the alvanized steel that will not rust. Covered Kit No. 4—Cuffs, Knife Sheath 
8 ' F 
market today. with heavy khaki duck. Capacity, one and other articles Price, $1.00 - Or boys who would 
quart. Kit No. 5— Moccasins, Axe like to be leaders. 
No. 1070 Price, $1.25 No. 1219 Price, 75c¢ Sheath, Arm Bands, Head Band and No. 3638 Price, 60c 
dn’t other articles. Price, $1.50 
is <<< pe 
ould Official 
; Swimmi Write for New Handicraft Folder 
inly wimming : 
. A brand new Handicraft folder is yours free of charge 
Suit Just send a penny post card and ask for it. Contains 
mete more than 25 new Handicraft outfits. 


Speed model. Aa 
elec two-piece 
style. Made of 
medium weight 
pure worsted. Sizes 
28 to 44. 


No. 517 
Price, $3.00 


Official Sweater 


Ao all- worsted crew- 
neck Sweater. Made of 
medium weight woolen 
worsted. Slip-over style. 
Just the thing for camp or 
any other outdoor activity. 


Uni- 
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ome ft Boy Scout Hike Bag 








Swimming and 
Water Safety 








be- uitable for short trips and one-day hikes. One iece model, Sizes 30 to 46. Essential for Scouts and 
Juts Made of pliable waterproof canvas. Hastwo oe dark blue. Made N 16 Scout Leaders. Every- 
pockets. Size 1514” in height x 13” wide. of medium weight pure worsted. oO. 5 thing == wy — 

i i . Price, $3.00 § ™78 anc w & 

No. 1225 Price, $1.25 No. 518 Price, $2.75 , $ gn ge gg 
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NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 20 EAST 33 ro ST. 
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BOY..! 
.. thats 


shooting! 


OOK at the bull’s-eyes! Yes, sir, 

that certainly is shooting—when you 

can get your good old .22 to put ’em 

there like that. And, say, it’s one of the 
keenest sports you know! 

The makin’s of a whale of a lot of fun 
are simple—room to shoot safely, some 
targets, your gun and some Peters .22 
cartridges. 

There’s a good reason why you ought 
to shoot Peters .22’s. They are mighty 
accurate. Expert riflemen make records 
with them. They are just what you 
want for centering the bull’s-eye and 
making better scores than the rest of 
the boys. 

A complete line of .22’s is made by 
Peters, for any kind of shooting you 
want to do with this caliber rifle—from 
target practice to bagging small game 
or vermin. And they are all proved 
and tested by the exclusive Peters 
“Sparkography” method. Write for 


booklet, “Visible Ballistics,” that de- 
scribes this amazing process. 





Peters .22 Cartridges are made in 
Shorts, Longs, Long Rifles and W. R. F. 
There is Tackhole for accuracy, High 
Velocity for power, Gildkote for gen- 
eral purpose shooting, and also Smoke- 
less, Rustless, Lubricated Lead and 
Semi-Smokeless. Tell your dealer you 
want Peters .22’s. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


Dept. E-47, KINGS MILLS, OHIO 
San Francisco 
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smiling. “Yes, I believe I can. Look— 
the thermometer still O.K. Had that been 
missing I would have been stuck. And the 


most important part inside—the thermostat, 
that controls the damper rod, and the lamp 
—can be put in order quite easily. Yes, I 
believe I can tinker it up.” 

“Tm so glad,” exclaimed the good woman. 


LleYD began working on the wrecked 

incubator at once. It was a hot-air, 
250-egg machine, and cheaply made. In 
the circumstances this last fact was not alto- 
gether a drawback, for Lloyd found little 
difficulty in taking the machine apart. This 
enabled him to reinforce the packing between 
the double walls of the egg chamber with 
several layers of heavy brown paper, and on 
reassembling the body he was able to close 
the spread joints and shrinkage cracks. 

The door presented the greatest problem. 
The long frame had so warped that it at 
first refused to close at all, and when planing 
down made this possible, gaping cracks were 
revealed. But this also was overcome by 
further planing and the addition to the top 
and one end of snugly fitting strips. 

To replace the glass in the door, Lloyd 
secured several panes from the windows re- 
moved from the poultry house, cutting them 
to the desired width with the sharp corner 
of an old file. 

It was several days before Lloyd accom- 
plished the next step—the replacing and 
connecting up of the damper beam. At 
supper that evening he announced the ma- 
chine as ready for testing. 

““Why testing?” Ben demanded. “Didn't 
I go and hunt up the book telling how to 
run it?” 

“Yes, but I want to find out for myself 
just what it will do,” returned Lloyd. 

“You think you can run it better than the 
makers, eh?” 

“‘T want to make sure about the evenness 
of the heat and the ventilation,” said Lloyd, 
ignoring the sarcasm. 

He lighted the incubator lamp early next 
morning. By noon he had the heat station- 
ary at 103 degrees, and began his tests. The 
first was for heat distribution, and for this 
he placed the thermometer in various parts 
of the egg tray, and recorded the temperature 
readings on a diagram of the tray. 

The result of two hours’ work was convinc- 
ing. . With the center of the egg tray showing 
103 degrees of heat, the two rear corners 
showed temperatures respectively of only 95 
and 93, and the front corners 100 and 97. 

“There is one reason for your poor 
hatches,”’ said Lloyd to the farmer. 

By partly plugging one of the ventilators, 
and slightly elevating the rear of the incu- 
bator, Lloyd partially overcame the difficulty, 
and corrected his figures. After supper he 
spread the diagram on the table, and through 
the lanes of figures traced an elongated oval. 

“Oh, I see,” said Ben, who had been 
closely watching. “Inside the oval is the part 
of the tray where the temperature is even.” 

“Yes; the ‘hatching zone,’ you might call 
it. In that zone we should get fairly good 
results. That is, provided the humidity— 
which depends considerably on the air move- 
ment—is O. K.” 

For the air movement, or ventilation, tests 
Lloyd the next morning borrowed from 
Mother Johnson a dozen small butter dishes. 
These he half filled with ink-colored water, 
and distributed evenly over the egg tray 
within the “‘ hatching zone.” 

That evening he removed the tray from 
the machine and with Ben’s assistance bore 
it carefully to the dining-room table. To- 
gether they bent over it. 

Three of the dishes at the rear of the tray 
and two at the end farthest from the lamp 
were quite dry. Two others were nearly so. 
The remainder showed a uniform evaporation. 

“Professor, you are right for once,” said 
Ben. “There is twice as much air movement 
at the back of the machine. No wonder I had 
chicks stuck in the shells. This will cut 
down the ‘hatching zone’ further, won't it?” 

“No,” said Lloyd, “because up to the 
sixth day, when I'll test out, I'll keep the 
ventilation down to almost nothing; and 
after taking out the infertile eggs, there will 
be room for the rest.” 

Meanwhile Lloyd had not been neglecting 
his flock of layers. Each morning, to ensure 
| the hens making the most of the short days, 
| he had risen early to open wide the curtain 
| fronts of the houses, to refill the drinking 
| fountains with fresh water, to feed a warm 








crumbly mash, and clean up. At noon he 
had fed wheat or oats, and at bedtime whole 
corn, heated. On alternate days he had nailed 
turnips and cabbage heads to the wall, and 
placed in the pens a box of clover-leaf siftings 
from the hay barn. 

And in return the hens had kept up a 
steady average of a little over two dozen 
eggs a day—-from such a flock a yield with 
which Lloyd was entirely satisfied. 

When several days had passed following 
the renovation of the incubator, and the 
brooders had still not been returned, Lloyd 
determined to borrow one of the farm teams 
and go for them himself. 

He was back late in the evening. 

“Well, Professor, where are they?” in- 
quired Ben. 

“*Here,” said Lloyd, and while the farmer 
chuckled Lloyd lifted from the wagon two 
squares of sheet-iron with small domes in 
the center, and two lamps, one wickless—all 
that remained of the two artificial mothers of 
chicks. 

““Mr. Young said he took them apart, to 
try and improve them,” Lloyd explained, 
Mrs gave it up. The rest of the parts got 
ost.” 

**Got split up for kindling I guess,” laughed 
Ben. ‘And now what do you think you can 
do with such junk, Mr. Professor?” he de- 
manded. 

“Make two entirely new brooders,” said 
Lloyd. 

“T’ve got to be shown,” said Ben. 

Lloyd went to work early in the morning. 
The pieces of sheet-iron were three-feet 
square. With ten-inch boards set on edge 
Lloyd made a square frame of corresponding 
size. About the edges he secured two-inch 
strips, and to these nailed a wooden floor. 
There was thus a two-inch space between the 
floor and the sheet-iron. In the center, the 
dome stood six inches above the flooring. 
Over this dome, as an outer dome, Lloyd 
placed a good-sized tin biscuit box, securing 
it to the floor by cutting the corners and 
turning out a strip sufficiently wide to nail. 

When he had made an opening and slide- 
way for the lamp, so that he could be pushed 
in immediately beneath the dome, he had 
completed the most difficult part of the 
brooder. 

“Well, I be jiggered!”” Ben commented. 
**A biscuit tin! ‘Professor Cockerel’s Biscuit 
Tin Brooder,’ I suppose you'll call it.' Let's 
hear the theories about it, Mr. Professor.” 

“Through these side holes,” Lloyd ex- 
plained, “‘the fresh air enters the space be- 
tween the sheet-iron and the wooden floor. 
It is heated there, and passes up between the 
inner and outer domes, then out through 
these little holes round the top of the biscuit 
tin; down over the chicks, and on out under 
the fringe of the cloth sides, that I have to 
make yet. None of the lamp fumes reach 
the little fellows, you see—only pure, warm 
air. 

“Boy, I’m beginning to think you'll win 
out yet,” said Ben with reluctant admira- 
tion. “‘But the real test will be the number 
of chicks you can hatch out with that in- 
cubator.” 

Lloyd started his first hatch, with 160 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Exper t H imself (Concluded from page 18) 


carefully selected eggs, on the 15th of Jan. 
uary. Twenty eggs tested infertile, and ten 
more weak-germed eggs came out later, 
On February 5th with the help of Ben and 
Mother Johnson, both as excited as himself, 
Lloyd took from the machine chick after 
chick, of many colors, but fluffy and active, 
until he counted 111. 

“Only nineteen didn’t hatch! Wonderful! 
We never got more than sixty from 250 eggs, 
and that was in May!” exclaimed Mother 
Johnson. 

“Yes, I guess I got to admit it’s good,” 
conceded Ben. ‘‘And I guess the hardest 
part of your. job is over.” 

The hardest part of Lloyd’s task on the 
Johnson farm was indeed nearly over—how 
nearly over neither Ben nor Lloyd himself 
suspected. 

That afternoon Ben drove over to the 
little store at Claring Station. He found the 
storekeeper in conversation with a well- 
dressed stranger, and took a seat by the 
stove to await the conclusion of their business, 

Presently he caught the remark by the 
stranger: “... and getting fifty cents 
a dozen for all the eggs we can furnish. Yes, 
I am sure the plant will pay good money 
if I can only find the right kind of practical 
poultryman to manage it.” 

“Huh! Chicken ‘ifs’ again!” said Ben 
beneath his breath. Then, on a sudden 
thought he started. “Lloyd! Lloyd would 
be just the man for such a job, even if he is 
a bit young!” 

Ben sat for ten minutes struggling with 
himself. He sprang to his feet. “Excuse 
me, stranger,” he said, “but do I understand 
that you are looking for a real sure-enough 
chicken man to run that farm of yours?” 

““Why—yes.” * 

“Someone who knows incubators ana 
brooders inside out, and how to get eggs right 
through the winter, and how to fatten birds 
for top prices—that kind of a poultryman?” 

“You have said it exactly,” returned the 
stranger quickly. “‘Where is he?” 

It was in a state of speechless wonder that 
Lloyd, an hour later, after accompanying 
Ben and Mr. Redmond Irving on an inspec- 
tion of the poultry house, returned to the 
farmhouse. “ Yes,”’ repeated the owner of the 
Hillview Poultry Farm, “I’m quite serious. 
Eighteen years is no drawback to a lad who 
‘knows his chickens’ the way you do. I'll 
give you seventy-five dollars a month for 
a start, with a bonus at the end of the year. 
Will you take it?” 

‘Well, of course, if you really think——” 

“It’s a go. You start in Monday next.” 

“But, my arrangement with Mr. Johnson?” 

“Mr. Irving and I have fixed that up,” 
said Ben. “You don’t think I would stand 
in your way, do you, after the stuff you 
showed here? No; you are to take two- 
thirds of the receipts to date, and we call it 
off. I think I'll be able to get along all right 
myself now. And whenever I do want advice, 
T'll just write you.” 

This Ben did. And as often as he replied, 
the young Lone Scout manager of the Hill- 
view Poultry Farm, soon one of the best 
paying in the state, signed himself, “Prof. 
Cockerel.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Let’s Build a Log Cabin 


(Concluded from page 19) 


joists are about the same size as wall logs. 
Rafters are also logs but of a diameter that 
usually causes them to be referred to as 
“poles.” These are to be placed about two 
and a half feet on center starting right at the 
wall, ditto floor joists, so figure out for your- 
selves how many you will need of both. 

Besides logs you will want lumber—prefer- 
ably dressed and matched—for your two 
floors, your roof-boarding, and your door; 
and dressed plank for your window and door 
frames if you make them on the job, as I 
hope you will. A bale of plumbers’ oakum 
will be sufficient for caulking if you do a good 
job of laying up your logs, and five rolls of 
some first-quality slate-surfaced roofing. 
You will need catches for your windows— 
whatever sort you have. I prefer the case- 
ment windows, and for these you will need 
simple hinges and latches. Also strap hinges 
and a thumb latch for your door. Twelve- 
inch chisel-pointed spikes for spiking your 
logs together and ten-penny nails for the 
floors and roof-boarding will be in your order. 
Also you will need a few pounds of spikes— 
some thirty’s for spiking the frames into the 
walls, and probably forty’s for your rafters. 

Let’s stop right here long enough to com- 
ment that in a cabin of this size no fireplace 
js needed—which is lucky—because direc- 
tions for building one takes a whole article 
by itself! I can assure you that Me Guwetch 
is going to be sufficiently heated with the 
cook stove even in winter. 

Now, have you your tools assembled? An 
ordinary carpenter’s kit—a sharp axe which 
you will have to look out for (as the place for 
tools is in the hand not on the foot), a draw- 
shave and an adze—although you may get 
along without the latter. But a level—oh, 
don’t forget that level! 

For your sills select two of your best logs 
out of your longest pile, fit them to the con- 
tour of your boulders so they will be solid. 
Now bring on your level for its first use. 
The end sills must be fitted over these—so 
select them from your sixteen-foot pile. (You 
will note that the logs are four feet longer 
than the actual dimension either way, which 
gives you a two-foot leeway at each corner to 
arrange for the random-length, axe-cut ends 
that make for picturesqueness in the real log 
cabin.) Now this fitting is to be done by the 
saddle and notch method which is the same 
that we are going to use in the walls—so let’s 
learn right here how to do it. The “saddle” 
is in the under log and the “notch” is in the 
upper to fit down closely over it. Oakum 
makes all tight before the log is finally 
rolled into place for spiking. Now that is 
going to be your corner fitting throughout, 
and in addition to it we merely flat the con- 
tacting sides of the logs a bit so that they 
will come closer together—leaving any slight 
discrepancies which are likely to occur for 
the oakum to chink after the cabin is up. 

There are two ways of cutting in the 
door and the windows. The old woods- 
man very often builds his cabin up solid and 
then cuts out the openings—but there is a 
better way and one which enables you to 
utilize the shorter logs which you have on 
hand as a result of cutting out bad spots or 
“crooks” in the timber. Just make sure that 


each log projects a few inches beyond the line 
of the opening as marked on your plan and 
build on up both sides until you have reached 
the line that marks the placing of the lintel 
log. This is the full-length log above the 
window. Before placing it, nail a straight 
edge to your jagged-edged logs just where the 
plan shows your window or door is to be and 
saw right down along this edge true and even 
to receive the plank frame later. Don't be 
afraid of using up your twelve-inch spikes 
as you go on up with your walls. Spike your 
logs well at the corners and every three or 
four feet along its length—or wherever it is 
needed to bring the logs down tight together. 
Your gable is carried up the same way and 
smoothed down with the adze to the correct 
angle. After the rafters have been flatted 
off on what will be their upper side, they are 
set into the plate log by reversing the method 
used at the corners—the V-notch being in the 
plate. 

Now a word as to roof-boarding and finish- 





flooring. 


boards than the four- or six-inch lumber 
which you will use in your under floor make 
better looking floors, roofs and doors. 
That’s merely a hint. In any event, the 
roof-boarding is nailed to the flatted rafters 
which rest upon the ridge and are notched 
into the plate—and then your roofing is 
rolled out atop of it in the sun to get as much 
as possible of its stretching over with before 
you fasten it down according to the directions 
that accompany each roll. Where your stove 
pipe comes through the roof you will need a 
saddle of galvanized iron which a tinsmith 
will make for you, if you give him the angle. 

Before you lay your finish-floor of dressed 
lumber you should spread tar paper or build- 
ing paper or heavy felt between the floors for 
weather-tightness. You may paint your floor 
if you yearn to do it, but my suggestion is 
that tobacco-brown stain lasts longer, is 
more easily applied, and is, in general, more 
satisfactory than paint. 

The best and cheapest finish to put on the 
logs (outside and in) to preserve their health 
and color is a couple of coats of boiled linseed 
oil mixed with 20 per cent. turpentine. Ap- 
ply warm and brush in well, letting the first 
coat dry before you apply the second. But 
caulk it with oakum, using a wooden hammer 
and wedge first. 

I saved the matter of windows and doors 
for the last, because you may wish to order 
frames and all from a near-by mill. Certainly 
it is wisdom to order the sash and not monkey 
with trying to make it—but I’m of the opin- 
ion that any sort of door that you will make 
yourselves (even if it is only the Z-batten 
barn-door style) is more fitting for a log 
cabin than one of the stock doors that you 
can buy at a mill. A very easy and very 
effective cabin door is made by using your 
wide lumber vertically on one side and hori- 
zontally on the other with an interlay or 
sandwich filling—of heavy building paper or 
tar paper and then fasten these sides together 
with rather heavy-headed nails set in from the 
vertical side and clinched. 

Now, hop to it—and when it is done, send 
me some pictures of how it looks. 
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Like most things in life, you take | 
what you can afford or can get, but wider | 
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Grip that'll hold the road "J 
as tight and sure as you 

hold a bat. Grip you can count on for extra speed 
on any kind of road and extra safety on sudden 
stops— always! That kind of road-grip is scientifi- 
cally built into every U. S. Giant Chain tire, “ace” 
of all bicycle tires— the kind you need on your bike! 


Get all four of these features 
in the bike tire you buy ... 


| Construction . . . three strong plies all the way 
around (not just 2 plies and a breaker strip) 
—deep, buttressed tread of toughest crude 
rubber known. 


2 Rim Grip... flannel strip makes possible grip 
that prevents creeping, eliminates separation 


THERE ARE of tire from rim. (On all U. S. tires.) 

MORE U.S. 

BIKE TIRES 3 Non-skid Tread... specially designed to 
IN USE THAN give greater non-skid safety under all riding 
a ee conditions. 

BRAND 


Appearance... sidewalls are permanently 
white, treads permanently black—tire always 
new-looking. 


Every one of these features 
means more miles- less trouble 
— more for your money! 


United States Rubber Company 


WORLD'S LARGEST @ PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


All U. S. Tires al- 
ways have this seal 


U.S . Grant Chains 


with the GRIP that ever slips 
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... maybe he doesn’t know Winchester makes Roller Skates. But he 





WINCHESTER 
FREE-WHEELING 


roll cut open to 
show the double 
tread and double 
row ball bearings 


does know—and how!—what the name Winchester means. Well, 
the same steel knowledge, the same designing skill, the same pre- 
cision accuracy that makes Winchester Guns the world’s standard, go 
into Winchester Free Wheeling Roller Skates, too. 

No wonder they skate smoother and easier, track right. No wonder 
they last longer. They have back-bone. 

Examine Winchester Roller Skates at the store. See how the steel 
is handled. See the Girder Type models and the Modified Girder 
types. Both strong, rigid framed, non-buckling. And see the Winchester 
Free W/heeling Rolls used in ALL Winchester types. Double row ball- 
bearings, to make them roll easier, speedier. Double treads, extra 
wide, to give more tread surface, better balance. Live rubber shock 
absorbers. Strong leather straps. 

FREE=SKATING SECRETS —Right now send post card for 
new free folder “SKATING SECRETS”. 
easily be a better roller skater. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Learn how you can 
Address Department 3-C 





WIN CHESTER voter skates 











wo NAVY SUPPLY C 


Bargains— Army, Scout and Sports 
Supplies, Tents, ete. Send 20c¢ for new 
catalog, to be redeemed on first order. 


Army & Navy Supply Co., 4714 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 








“Gee! an Iver Johnson 
You're a lucky guy” 


“Youre telling me!” 

















First in Everything 


Easiest riding, strongest and safest con- 

struction, extra years of super-fine service 

and the snappy 1933 models are the hand- 

somest ever produced. 

No other bicycle is-in the Iver Johnson 

class because it’s the only one of its grade 

made in America—the very finest. 

Send for illustrated color folder 4B showing many 

beautiful models and color combinations from $27.50 

up. 

If no dealer nearby, will ship direct. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
19 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York, 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake St. 


San Francisco, 731 Market St. 











finest jewelers’ blades specially de- 


CAMERA AND COMPLETE OUTFIT 35c 


(Add 10c for postage and packing) 









Take and make 
your own 
pictures 


Size 
of photo 
2x1 1/4in. 


Although this apparatus is so MARVELLOUSLY CHEAP, it is 
uite efficient, and will take ty yd PICTURES, Just the thing 
or beginners in pho y. It takes as mot quite 2 x 1 1/ 

sh. essand distinctn: Loads in day gt. 
asa OOD LENS; BRILLIANT. V VIEW Moro 
simple yet Hestive SHUTTER, ime and instantaneous, therette 
handle. Comes emaplote with 4 FILMS. 1 cee aa "PRINTING 
PAPER, @ rc “ttle PRINTING FRAME with anda 
SUPPLY OF GEEMIGALS foe for developing izing Si ening sot 
ed Pull instr: plainly written 
4, Never before such an in- 
Wo “offered = < edeae in the fascinating 
ith this outfit can take —— Fa 
friends, views of laces of interest sons may a val it, nd spapebots 
curious even The CAMERA AND COM. 


PLETE ta FOR ONT: Séc ( ‘canada ‘oreign 
100 ext: EXTRA rat 10¢ . 
Joe entre Sor, posines Bad Be Dae toe to piekes Peeneee 


WORLD NOVELTY CO., Dept. 601, “RACINE, wis. 





442 Jig Saw 


Plus Set of Adapters 
and 12 Assorted Jewelers’ 
Blades from .006” to .012” 
in thickness 

Adapters enable you to use the 


signed for puzzle making. 
NEW FEATURE! Hardened steel grooved roller saw- 
guide formerly found only on most expensive machines. 
Saw has V-pulley for your treadle or motor. All metal con- 
struction, 15” long, 9” high, 644” table. Outfit sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.49; C. O. D. $1.74; outside U. S. A. $1.84. FREE 
booklet “‘Make Your Own Jig Saw Puzzles’ with every saw. 

SPECIAL DEAL; Complete Jig Saw Puzzle Outfit, fackading | @ ny dig 

adapte: 2 blades, and booklet as above; (2) four pi 

in. _ 200 ‘piece paenie: ots 3 ur 
full color pictures: (4) Six fine jig, saw blades—postpaid all I for $2.35; 
—- U.8 


Cc. 0. D. ° 2. 
4 é pl bl Y 1.00; 
(  clecse of R wheow sh 4 pictures and 6 t jades only—postpaid—$ 


1: & H. Metal Products Co., 488 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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SO THATS 
THE POINT 





THINK AND. ‘GRIN_ 
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UMMER is on its way and the North Pole 

is sloping more and more in the direction 
of the sun. In fact we might now call the 
North Pole, the “‘May Pole” around which 
the world is dancing. Now the top of that 
pole is the slowest spot in the world, for this 
pin-point takes twenty-four hours to turn 
around once. So, being the slowest spot, it is 
exactly where Old Idle Five Minutes belongs. 
Let's chase him there and maybe he will get 
the point. Let’s move so fast that he will 
think we have doubled the world’s circula- 
tion. How about a few bean poles to bean 
him as well? For each telling crack given 
him—that is for each joke accepted and 
published by this department, a Boy Scout 
Diary will be given, so send in your best 


Family Likeness 


Visttor: Your little son has his mother’s 
eyes. 

Moruer: Yes, and his father’s mouth. 

LittLe Son: Yes, and his big brother’s 
trousers. 


Ain’t Nature Grand 
Lavy (to aviator): Look at that airplane? 
Isn’t it wonderful man can actually fly 
like a bird? 
Aviator: Yes Ma’am, but man can not sit 
on a barbed-wire fence yet! 
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Mind Over Matter 


A professor while roaming through a field 
found himself confronted by a bull. Desiring 
to pass and also not to offend the beast, the 
professor said, ‘‘My friend you are my su- 
perior in strength and I your superior in 
mind, and so being so equally gifted let us 
arbitrate the matter.” “Oh, no,” replied the 
bull, “‘let’s toss for it.” 

The professor lost. 





Stringing Him 


TenpverFoot: I almost sold these shoes. 
Seconp Crass: You did? 
TenperFoor: Yep, I had them half-soled. 


On Top at Last 
So you worked your way up from the 
bottom. 
Yes, I started as a boot-black and now I’m 
a hairdresser. 


Late 


Visitor, entering a concert, 


asked the 
usher: ‘i 


What are they playing now? 





Usuer: Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Visitor: Say, that’s too bad. I missed 
the other eight? 
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Will Won’t 


“Our child had a lot of will power.” 
“Yes, and even more won't power.” 


It Stood the Fire Test Too 


Customer: Are you sure this suit won’t 
shrink if it gets wet on me? 
SToREKEEPER: Mine frendt, effery fire 


company in the city has squirted vater on 





dot suit. 
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Took the Prong Turn 
Driver: Too bad—we've got a flat! 
BacKsEATER: Well, you should have been 

looking out for trouble, for didn’t the farmer 
back there tell you that there was a fork in 
the road? 


Ground Up 
Lavy: Can I get bean coffee on this floor? 
SaLEsMAN: No, madam. You'll get that 
upstairs. This is the ground floor. 
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Prepared for a Good Turn 


Frienp (gazing aloft): Aren’t you wor- 
ried when you see your husband looping the 
loop. 

Aviator’s Wire: Oh, no. You see I re- 
move all his loose change from his pockets 
before he goes up. 


A Clean-Up 
Yes, Jack and I are partners, but we don’t 
sell the same goods. 
That’s funny. Explain yourself. 
Well, Jack goes around selling stove polish 
that leaves a stain on the fingers, and then I 
follow with the only soap that will take it off. 


A Lone Star 


It was the day of the school entertainment, 
and the audience consisted mainly of mothers, 
proud or envious, according to the parts 
their children were playing. One small boy 
came to the platform. Striking a bold 
attitude, he began: ‘Friends, Romans, 
countrymen, lend me your ears.” 

Whereupon one of the mothers whispered 
to her companion: 

“There, that’s the Jones boy. He wouldn't 
be his mother’s son if he weren’t trying to 
borrow something.” 


How to Live 


**Pat, I wish I knew where I will be when 
I am going to die,” said Mike. 


““Why?” asked Pat. 
“* Because,” 
go there.” 


replied Mike, “‘I would never 
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Cats 
First Ciass Scout: Name four animals 
belonging to the cat family. 


Tenverroot: The father cat, the mother 
cat, and the two little kittens. 


How About the Tide? 
Seconp Cass: There is one queer thing 
about a ship. 
Sea Scout: What is it? 
Seconp Crass: Well, the time to tell how 
many knots she can make is when she isn’t 
tied up. 








Now We Know 
Teacuer: Leo, please define “group.” 
Leo: A group is a bunch of people con- 
taining a few more than several. 


Nothing Moderate About Her Appetite 
The teacher asked Johnny to use the word 
moderate in a sentence. 
Said Johnny, “My moderate a whole loaf 
of bread and four eggs for breakfast this 
morning.’ 
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Trimotor Formation 


(Continued from page 6) 


Down! Thundering down! A tremendous, 
ning maw of plunging Wasps that swelled 
jouder with every foot, vicious and menac- 
ing, startling passengers that lined the trans- 
rt’s rail, fixing even the gaze of mechanics 
back at the field. And still down, still gath- 
ering! One hundred feet. Two hundred. 
Three. Four. Until Cardington hauled back 
on his stick and they began leveling off, 
sweeping around with the noses pointing out 
a giant circle. : ; : 
Climbing now. Hanging on their tails. 
Up, up, and over, and down once more, with 
Hale and Lindon ever watching those 
dancing inches that held them apart. Level- 
ing off. Shooting ahead like toboggans. But 
straight and level at last. And it was over— 
a formation loop flown so close that a silk 
thread might well have tied the three ships 
together, and never snapped! ; 
Skippy Lindon felt the cold, dampening 
perspiration on his forehead. Flying “tight” 
was one thing, but making a loose-jointed 
trimotor out of three P-12’s was something 
else, something that hadn’t been bargained 
for, in spite of their plans. And Cardington, 
the idiot! Didn’t he realize what a slip would 
mean? The slightest false touch to stick or 
rudder or gun? Who was running this test, 
anyway, Cardington or themselves? Skippy 
gritted his teeth. Almost at the same instant 
that Cardington raised two fingers to signal 
a roll-on-top-of-a-loop, Skippy could hear 
the man’s cool voice asking them a question 
before every officer at the field: “I say, 
what'd you pull away for? That wasn’t tight, 
old fellow! Why, in the war——” 


THE teeth ground harder; and grimly, 
Skippy Lindon held his place. Kept those 
inches where they were as they roared down 
once again! Down! Around! Swinging up! 
Rolling! And out, with eyes that almost 
closed, and ears that almost heard the sicken- 
ing, chewing crunch of a three-way crash! 

Diving now. A _ one-eighty-degree turn 
which Cardington followed with a stomach- 
tugging zoom for altitude. Two thousand 
feet. Two thousand five hundred. And then 
level. For a solitary, split instant, Cardington 
did nothing. Then, once again, those closed 
fingers raised in front of his head and 
described a circle! 

Another loop! Lindon almost groaned. 
They still hung together at a hair’s distance. 
One loop they’d done like that! But another? 
Never! Skippy felt it in his bones. The 
adjustment was too delicate, the odds too 
miraculous. They’d never get away with it 
again! 

And Skippy was right. True—they dived 
perfectly. But that was all. As they began 
swinging up, Tom Hale became suddenly 
aware of an unexpected danger. Speed. Ex- 
cessive speed! His own P-12 was roaring 
ahead faster than those of his comrades. 
Vicious momentum, surging his prop straight 
toward Cardington’s wings! 

Two things he could do: make a larger 
loop, and squash outward to lose speed; or 
kick away, pull out of formation entirely! 
Any other day, Tom Hale would probably 
have taken the slightly safer course, and 
cleared out. But today, sticking there was a 
challenge, a challenge that he and Lindon 
had begun, and Cardington, consciously or 
unconsciously, was flinging back at them. 
Tom Hale stuck! 

They roared up, noses pointing dead on to 
the vertical. Up, up, and around with Hale 
pushing in a loop of larger diameter, squashing 
outward to lose that thunderous speed. Al- 
most at the top now. Elevators in neutral. 

And then it happened. Tom Hale hadn’t 
cleared. He was still squashing outward 
when the tip of his wings smacked dully 
against Cardington’s elevator — smacked 
there, jamming the hinges, locking the 
flipper exactly where it had been when the 
impact came: in neutral! 

Cardington, feeling the shock, immediately 
tried to pull his nose down and out of the 
loop. He strained at the stick. Back hard. 
Every ounce of strength. To no avail! The 
locked elevator had clamped the stick rigid! 
And Cardington was left with only one thing 
to be done. He cut his gun, and let gravity 
drop the nose for him! 

Dropped it! Straight toward the choppy 
waters of Limon Bay, a plunging, shrieking 
nose-on dive that was gathering speed like a 
plummet, with the control stick locked in the 
—_ position that normally obtains such a 

ve! 
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Skippy Lindon felt his heart sink with a 
hollow aching. Terrified, he momentarily 
forgot something that Cardington had 
realized instantly: the faster the speed of an 
airplane, the more the lift under its wings! 
Ace Cardington was using that dive! And 
now he was furiously working the crank that 
controls the setting of the entire stabilizer. 
Not far—just a few degrees up and down. 
But enough! In a second more, the nose of 
the P-12 lifted, pulled up, and leveled off, and 
Cardington streaked off toward the field! 

Skippy Lindon and Tom Hale followed, 
watching with an admiration that could not 
be stifled. Cardington, cool as ice, working 
the P-12 gradually down. Cutting his gun 
to drop the nose. Lowering the stabilizer to 
pick it up. Gun on, gun off. Stabilizer down, 
stabilizer up. Little by little. Working that 
crank so furiously his arm ached. But ever 
coming down, maneuvering in for a landing. 

Lindon rushed ahead to give the alarm, 
and Hale, suddenly perceiving the wisdom 
of the move, followed. They came in to- 
gether, three-pointed down, taxied to the 
hangars, and ordered out the field ambulance. 
Then they joined a group of brother pilots 
who were already out and watching, curious 
of Cardington’s queer antics in landing. An 
explanation was made. There was a unani- 
mous agreement that the ambulance would 
very probably be needed. 


UT it wasn’t! Cardington stalled in as 

easily as if it were something he did every 
day. A light series of bumps; not once a 
threat of nosing over. And with that, a dead 
halt, and Cardington was climbing casually 
out of the cockpit. 

He was brushing off the dust when they 
reached him. And humming! That tuneless 
series of notes that brought a quick inter- 
change of sickly smiles between Tom Hale 
and Skippy Lindon. Dapper once more. He 
stared quizzically at the ambulance and 
yawned. 

“*T say—why the meat wagon? You really 
didn’t think—” Cardington paused, in- 
credulously, and any apology that might have 
been on Tom Hale’s lips was choked by the 
man's bored confidence. ‘“‘Why, it was 
nothing at all,” he went on. “Absolutely 
nothing. I remember over in France I once 
used the same thing to bring down a Fokker. 
Not that you did it deliberately, Hale—jove, 
I didn’t mean that! You flew marvelously, 
tightest I’ve seen since the war days. I wish 
we could have kept on.” 

“Uh!” came from Hale, weakly. He seized 
Skippy Lindon’s arm, and together they beat 
a disgruntled retreat. Across the field in 
silence, and on to the Bachelor Building, 
where they were quartered. 

Skippy slammed the door with a bang that 
almost took it off its hinges. 

“Well, you did it, all right! For the next 
six months we’re going to hear nothing except 
how he made that landing, and how we let 
him fly the ‘tightest since the war days’! 
That was one swell little idea of yours, 
wasn't it?” 

Tom dropped silently on a huge divan, 
guiltily listening as Skippy raged on. 

** And that flying-him-close part of it, too! 
I suppose you noticed that? He didn’t even 
bat an eye. We might just as well have been 
in China for all it mattered to him! And I 
don’t mind telling you there were about five 
times there when I thought myself we were 
sunk!” 

“I know,” said Tom, faintly.. “I guess we 
didn’t prove much.” 

“Prove much?” snorted Lindon. “Listen, 
the more I think it over the more I wonder 
what the deuce you thought you were going 
to prove! Pride is the one thing he’s got 
plenty of. He wouldn’t have moved us out if 
we'd landed on top of him! It’d have hurt 
his pride!” 

“Why didn’t you think of that before we 
started, then?” 

“*Why should I? Was it my scheme?” 

**T wish it had been!” 

**So do I, and it wouldn’t have happened!” 

Skippy deposited himself with a jounce at 
the other end of the divan. The illogical 
argument had come to a momentary pause. 
For several minutes there was silence, 
fidgety and restless. Then through the open 
windows they both caught the sound of Ace 
Cardington’s voice. 

“‘Really—nothing to it. The crank will 
give you a minus four degrees, you know, 
and that’s all you need!” 
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EXTRA SPECIAL 





on official 
Scout Flashlight 


What a break, fellows! Right now when you're 
getting set for the hikes, when you really need a 
fine flashlight, this offer pops up. The official 
Scout flashlight without cost—and secured more 
easily than ever before under the Libby Scout 
Plan! 

Now if any of you don’t know this Libby Scout 
Plan, we will tell you about it in just a minute. 
But here’s the story for you who use the plan. 

Until July 1, this Special Certificate is worth 
100 tall Libby’s Milk labels—to be applied against 
the number of labels usually required for the 
official Scout flashlight. 

That’s a real boost. Hop to it. Clip this free 
100 label certificate—get the rest of the labels you 
need—send them to us before July 1. Then you'll 
get the official Scout flashlight without cost. 
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SPECIAL CERTIFICATE #) 
This Special Certificate with restrictions noted below, is worth 100 Tali 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk Labels, redeemable on Official Scout Flashlight, 3 
when received by us before July 1, 1933. Libby, M¢Neill & Libby. 
Only I certificate is accepted for each flashlight. This certificate is of no 
value in states where label redemptions for premiums are not allowed. 3 
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USE THE 
LIBBY 
SCOUT 

PLAN 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO. Just save the blue and 
white labels from cans of Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk. You can trade them for any piece of official 
Scout equipment except Insignia and Merit 
Badges. You can get all your equipment with 
this Libby Scout Plan peat sal cost. 


Mail us this coupon today. We'll tell you how 
few labels you need to get each piece of official 
Scout equipment. We’ll also send you, absolutely 
free, a coupon worth ten tall Libby labels. 

Take this tip. Get your flashlight first. Clip 
the 100 label certificate above. Put it with the 10 
label coupon that comes with our catalogue. This 
will give you a start of 110 labels for your flash- 
light. You can get the other labels mighty easily. 
Now is the time to act. 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, 

















Dept. BL-26, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Name........ 
FOE ee OT Re NTS ER TET Oe Ee Te RR ee Mee Roe Teme 
City. State. 
Place, time of meeting. 
Scoutmaster.... Troop 
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THE BIGGEST 
VALUE IN 
RIFLE 
HISTORY 


Remington 4G 
/ 


Model 


799 


oat a 


Bolt 
Action 


Including tax 


\ 

Si CH high quality 

Pima welalucmueliremarel 

be built into a rifle 

Nar atleltiammeltrtilala ame alger 

duction. It is only this 

that permits such out 
standing value. 

You'll find the best mate- 

rials and workmanship from 

You'll 
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butt-plate to muzzle. 


ance and “‘feel’’ that suggest a 





rifle at many times the cost. The 
rear sight is adjustable. Two lugs 
Oya Me dato ole) au lela au dst cmerladaleliumals 
idly into the chamber, improve 
the accuracy, and make the rifle 
sate for Hi-Speed cartridges. Mil 
itary-type stock of rich, dark 
Si ottiamecolaaeltl) ium alae) elelaarelirae m 
Sreliemecleliamirtstellame lite m@autuira arta 
chromium plated. 

See the model 33 at your dealer's 
and write for descriptive circulars. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ALWAYS SHOOT 


Remington, 
KlsansorR 
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PROTECT YOUR 
3 @ vata, 





To keep your bicycle easy-riding, use 
3-in-One Oil regularly on the coaster 
edals and sprocket bearings. 
And to keep it looking new, rub some 
3-in-One over the frame and polished 
arts frequently. Three fine oils are 
lended in 3-in-One to make it clean 
and prevent rust as well as Jubricar. 


brake, 


All stores; handy cans and bottles. 


Skippy leaped to his feet. 

**Now where are you going?” demanded 
Tom Hale. 

“Out!” shouted Lindon. “Out to meet 
Cardington. If you think I’m going to listen 
to that stuff the rest of my tour down here, 
you're crazy!” His voice dropped lower. 
**T’ve got a scheme of my own,” he confided. 
“Something sensible!” 

He strode toward the door, meeting 
Cardington and a half dozen of their other 
comrades just as they entered. There was an 
exchange of boisterous greetings. Then 
Skippy Landon grinned. 

“Feeling okay, Ace?” 

“Why, of course. And by the way, I was 
just looking for you, Lindon.” 

** And I was looking for you,” Skippy coun- 
tered. “*What do you say to grabbing an 
O-19 and dropping up to The Volcan for 
some hunting?” 

Cardington was silent. Cardington had 
just inquired of the Operations Officer why 
it was he was being detailed on so many of 
these welcoming flights for transports! And 
the reply had been a revelation! It was for 
that reason he had been looking for Lindon. 
And it was for that reason Cardington was 
suddenly silent now. He glanced narrowly 
at Skippy, momentarily hesitant, hiding his 
suspicion. Then he smiled. 

‘Jolly idea!” he agreed, enthusiastically. 





** About a half hour from now?” 

“Right! We've just time to get there for 
supper. Grab your stuff and I'll meet you 
down on the line.” 


AND so it was settled. Nothing outwardly 

suspicious in either the suggestion or its 
acceptance. The Volcan is a jungle clearing 
some hundred and fifty miles northwest of 
France Field, in the heart of Panama. Pilots 
frequently. flew up there for hunting and 
fishing. The only oddity now was the fact 
that Skippy Lindon had chosen as his com- 
panion, Ace Cardington! 

To Tom Hale it was more than just odd. 
Burning with curiosity, he clung to Lindon’s 
trail like a leech, hanging close by all the 
while Skippy was packing, and following him 
even down to the field. 

““What are you up to?” was Hale’s in- 
sistent demand. 

“Watch and see,” countered Lindon. He 
began emptying the gas from the O-19’s 
reserve tank. Then he tested the switch that 
changes the gas feed from the main tank to 
the reserve. “Does that mean anything to 
you?” he asked, finally. 

Tom shook his head. 

“Then I wish you'd beat it!” Skippy con- 
cluded. “‘It won’t do my scheme any good 
for Ace to see us together again. And he'll be 
here any minute now.” 

Tom shuffled away, mumbling. Obligingly 
he retired to the obscurity of the hangars, 
and there he stood, hidden in the shadows, 
poking his head periodically around a door- 
way. There still lingered the hope of learning 
something. 

But in that he was disappointed. Carding- 
ton appeared, and it was short work stowing 
the light baggage in the cockpits. There was 
nothing suspicious, even in the cargo. Shot- 
guns, boxes of cartridges, a smoke candle, 
canteens of water, a machete—perfectly 
proper equipment for a cross-country to the 
Volean. He could not even hear their voices. 
Skippy’s sudden question missed him en- 
tirely. 

Cardington smiled. “All set,”’ he responded. 
His eyes stared guilelessly at Lindon. “Want 
me to fly up, or take it yourself?” 

“Oh, I might as well shove her along, I 
guess,” Skippy answered, carelessly. He 
climbed in the forward cockpit, and Carding- 
ton took the rear, standing up to escape the 
jouncing of an O-19’s rubber-wheeled tail 
skid. On with the gun and they were off! 
Into the wind and up, as Skippy swung 
around the field in a wide circle, taking a 
final check on his motor. Nothing wrong 
there! Hop the ocean with a purring like 
that! He grinned, happily, and then, noting 
his compass, headed out on a dead line for 
the Volcan. 

It was a course that took them over solid 
jungle, a wild, dangerous wilderness, un- 
broken from the shores of Limon Bay full to 
the mountains of Mexico. Already they were 
over the brush. Impenetrable green pulled 
monotonously, mile after mile, on a never- 
changing horizon—ahead of them, to the 
left, and right, and now, after a half hour 
of flying, solidly, too, to the rear. Risky. 
Treacherous. No spot for a landing, forced 
or deliberate. Absolute dependence upon a 





motor. And just precisely what Skippy 
Lindon wanted! 


It would be simple—this latest thrust at 
Ace Cardington. Flip the feed switch to the 
empty reserve tank, and wait for that 
paralyzing, harrowing gasp of a dying motor! 
Nothing but jungle below. A heavy airplane 
to tangle in the brush, crush them beneath it 
if they dared be slow in jumping clear. 
Jump? Would Cardington hasten to jump? 
And feel like an utter fool when the pilot 
halted him, and clamly switched the motor 
back to the main tank? 

Skippy grinned. That wouldn’t be the 
half of it! Wait’ll he carried that story back 
to the field. That's what was going to hurt, 
going to silence the man’s vanity! It was the 
sort of a jest every man in the Squadron 
would take up. Cardington bailing out! 
Cardington taking to the jungle with a full 
tank of gasoline! “‘I say, Ace—don’t you 
know . . . we didn’t even have parachutes 
in the war!” What a story! 

But as Skippy touched his hand tothe 
switch, gauging those last few minutes, the 
smile disappeared. He frowned. The story 
had rung with something new. Underhanded. 
Unfair. Taking a mean advantage. Placed 
in the same situation, he’d jump, himself. So 
would anyone else. That wasn’t courage— 
that was sense! And suppose—suppose Card- 
ington bailed clear before he could stop him? 
Dropped in a jungle that had but few trails, 
few ways of getting out. Surrounded by 
venomous snakes. Without water. Without 
food. Lost in a wilderness from which sane 
men have been taken raving mad. Was 
this—a joke? 


HE hand hesitated, and withdrew, falter- 

ing. And suddenly then, Skippy Lindon’s 
heart came to a dead stop. Faintly, but un- 
mistakable, came a distinct coughing of the 
Wasp motor. His eyes shot to the gas switch. 
No, he hadn’t moved it. It was still feeding. 
On the main tank. The full tank! But the 
motor was dying! Swiftly. He had hardly 
touched his fingers to the throttle when the 
Wasp sputtered, choked, and went cold! 

For one terrified instant, so stunned he 
could hardly realize the true meaning of 
what had happened, Skippy Lindon sat 
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rigidly in the cockpit. Then, with a single 
jerk, he unsnapped his safety belt and roge 
kneeling on the seat. His white face pene 
desperately back at Cardington. 

“Ace! Bail out! Speed, man! She, 
conked!” 

Cardington replied with a bland smile. 

“*T say—isn’t that shameful? I was just 
wondering when she was going to. I wonder 
if we couldn't put a notice on the bulletin 
board? He chuckled. The situation was im. 
mensely amusing. Not a bad actor, that 
chap Lindon! But with Skippy’s next scream. 
ing message, Cardington changed his mind, 

“Bail out, Ace! You don’t understand! 
Get me—the gas line’s clogged! She's 
clogged, conked! I’m not kidding you, man!” 

Lindon already had dropped one leg over 
the cockpit. There was no mistaking his sip. 
cerity now. Cardington leaped up, shot 
swift glance at the forward instrument board 
and then grasped his companion’s arm, 

“Not yet!” he shouted. “You've got to 
stall her. Drop her somewhere near us. She'll 
glide for miles if you don’t, and we need 
everything in her!” 

He literally yanked Skippy back. Back to 
the controls. And the O-19 nosed suddenly 
down in a dive. Wind whistled through the 
guys. The motor cut the air with a peculiar, 
dead whine. Gathering speed, faster and 
faster, till Skippy came back with the stick, 
and the nose raised—straight up into a stall, 

But they were clear before she whipped 
over. Clear and tumbling down, spinning 
head over heels, yanking the jerk rings of 
their chutes. Silk billowed. Eager eyes 
searched out and marked the disappearing 
tail of the O-19 as she crashed through the 
brush. And then they struck the trees, 
Nightmare of confusion. Clammy, tentacled 
vines breaking their fall. The frightened 
screech of monkeys. The shower of dead 
vegetation. The rustle of fleeing snakes, 
Stinging thorns. A whirlpool of insects, 
Strange odors, sickly sweet. Unexpected, 
cool darkness. The jungle! 

They dropped within twenty yards of each 
other, buried in the night-like gloom, 
swamped by a dense growth even their eyes 
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A GREYHOUND HUNTS 
BY SIGHT WHILE. OTHER 
DOGS FOLLOW THEIR 
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THE GIRAFFE 
HAS THE SAME 
NUMBER OF BONES 
IN ITS NECK 
AS HAS THE 
PIGMY SHREW, 
SMALLEST OF 
ALK ANIMALS 






BEES do not gather honey from the flowers for the simple reason that 
flowers contain no honey. The sugary fluid which the flowers secrete is 


called nectar. 


It is gathered by the bees into a special sac {“‘the say 8 


stomach” } within their bodies, and here it undergoes a transformation 


which it becomes honey. 


Sometimes tiny diamonds are found in meteorites—‘shooting stars.” 
These very often consist of iron in which certain minerals are imbedded. 
Diamonds, for example, are present in a meteorite found in “Canon Diable”’ 


in Arizona. 
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could not penetrate. Then Cardington found 
his voice. 

“Lindon? Where are you? Are you all 
right?” 

“Over here, Ace. 
my head.” 

‘Cardington was startled by the nearness of 
the reply—and alarmed, more than he cared 
to admit, by its weakness. Warily, but with 
haste, he began pushing his way through the 
tangled vines. He found Lindon, slumped 
on the ground. There was a nasty gash 
across the forehead, bleeding unchecked. 
Cardington whistled, then whipped out a 
handkerchief, and bent over to help. 

“Thanks, Ace.” 

“T say—you took a nasty one, all right. 
Tree?” 

“T guess so. Couldn’t tell. I feel better 
now.” 

“Keep awake long enough to give me a 
call every now and then?” 

Skippy nodded, and looked up quizzically. 

“I’m going to get our stuff,” Cardington 
answered. He 
frowned. His eyes 
gazed at Lindon 
with frank serious- 
ness. “We haven't a 
chance without it, 
you know.” 


I—I guess I cracked 


GKIPPY was silent. 
His head throbbed 
too miserably to 
protest Cardington’s 
offer. Aching eyes 
watched the slim 
figure disappear 
through the brush. 
Periodically, he answered the questing call, 
giving direction. Hours, years it seemed till 
Cardington was back, his face and arms a 
mass of scratches, his clothing soaked to the 
skin. 

“The crate’s a loss. Won't even need send- 
ing the blooming truck after it!” 

He spoke lightly, but there was something 
in his voice that Skippy Lindon caught 
instantly, caught and understood. What 
was missing from their supplies? Not the 
water, for Cardington was dropping that. 
Nor the machete, nor the matches, nor the 
ammunition. But, one of the two shot- 
guns—that was not there. And—Skippy felt 
his heart sink—the smoke candle! Their only 
chance of giving the alarm to the searching 
planes! 

“T hunted everywhere for it,” Cardington 
was saying. ‘Must have been thrown out 
before the bus crashed. We've got to try 
and get through, somehow.” 

“Somehow,” echoed Lindon, slowly. He 
was very quiet. Thinking. Thinking. Of 
chances that were one in a hundred. Beating 
a trail through this solid wall of brush. 
Maybe a couple of miles a day. And to 
where? If they were lucky they might follow 
the setting sun to the coast. And if they 
were unlucky, if the water went first, if the 
fever struck, or the snakes—— 

“We'll park here for the night,” Carding- 
ton spoke up again. “Give your head a 
chance to clear, you know.” He tipped the 
canteen to his lips, and handed it to Lindon. 
“Easy with it. And sit still. [ll clear out a 
place for us.” 

In the morning, they breakfasted on a 
curious wildcat that chanced to prowl too 
near. Then Ace once more took up the 
machete, passing it to Linden only for short 
intervals. Inch by inch they worked along. 
Desperately. Soaked with sweat. Gasping 
for breath. Blazing a trail that seemed almost 
to remain stationary. Once, toward noon, 
they heard the distant drone of motors, far 








away, weaving back and forth—but that was 
all. And the second night found them 
pitifully near their starting point. 

Slow, tedious progress. Almost hopeless. 
Harder and harder as the machete dulled 
with every blow. Water that was running 
low. Game food that had become desperately 
scarce. Hungry. Ragged. Exhausted, All 
through the next day, and the next, until it 
became more and more apparent that Skippy 
Lindon, weakened and fevered by the injury 
to his head, was nearing the end. He men- 
tioned it himself as the fourth day drew to 
its weary dusk. 

“You'd better push on, Ace .. . 
to try and reach help... I'll wait... 
I deserve it... if it hadn't been for 
me——"" : 


“Forget it,” said Cardington, gently. No} 


longer the dapper Cardington, with his 
shredded clothes and unkempt beard. “I 
came willingly, you know. I knew what you 
were up to, Skippy.” 

The younger pilot flushed. Yet he was 
happy. “Skippy ’’— 
Cardington had 
never called him that 
before. 

“And you knew 
why?” he mumbled, 


hesitantly. 

“Yes, I guess I 
do, now.” His voice 
cleared, huskily. 


“But you forget it. 
Go to sleep.” 

And that was all, 
until morning, and 
Cardington saw for 
sure that Lindon 
couldn't go on. He pushed on alone, for short 
distances, coming back each time to drag 
Skippy up beside him. 

But it couldn't go on. Something had to 
crack—Skippy, or Ace, or their luck. And 
as it happened, two of them cracked at the 
same time. 

First there was Cardington’s booming, 
hysterical cry. 

“Skippy! Skippy! A trail! We've struck 
a real trail!” 

He wheeled, crazily, ploughing back 
through the brush. But he found only an 
unconscious figure, peacefully sleeping, utterly 
oblivious. Skippy Lindon had cracked, too! 


WO France Field mechanics lazily dropped 

their wrenches and halted their work long 
enough to stare curiously into the sky. Three 
P-12’s thundered down out a great bank 
of tropical storm clouds. Mawing. Diving, 
nose on for Limon Bay. So close they might 
have been tied together by a silk thread, and 
the thread never broken. Roaring speed. 
Perfect formation. Down, down until the 
noses suddenly pointed up and the glisten- 
ing wings swept around in a tremendous 
loop. 

“That,” explained one of the mechanics, 
grandly. “‘That’s Lieutenants Cardington, 
and Hale and Lindon, best we got at the 
field.” 

His companion stared with open mouth. 

“But ain’t it dangerous flyin’ like that, 
right on top of themselves?” 

“Naw, that ain’t dangerous. Say, don’t 
you know yet you can’t hurt one of those 
birds? Why, two of them up there got lost 
in the jungle, and hit the only trail into 
Penonome!”’ He paused. “‘That ain’t what 
beats me, though. What beats me is how 
they changed. Lieutenant Cardington—he 
don’t never ask for his new flyin’ jacket any 
more. And Lieutenants Hale and Lindon— 
= I ain’t never seen this place so peace- 

? 


Flood Waters 


(Concluded from page 7) 


the panther in the shoulder, and such was the 
terrific force that he was lifted into the air and 
hurled some yards away. Down he crashed, 
a foot from the rim of the bluff and the soak- 
ing, weakened edge collapsed like paper under 
the weight of his descending body. 

A high-pitched, quavering scream rang out; 
a ten-foot section of grass, earth and bushes 
slid like a miniature avalanche into space. 
For fifteen feet or more, the mass shot down- 
ward, carrying with it a clawing, snarling 
tawny shape. Then asullen plunge sounded 
below as the yellow waters leaped upward 
to receive this latest addition to their devour- 
ing fury. 


1933 


Nigra, drawing back in startled awe from 
the crumbling bank, stared down with bulg- 
ing eyes into the cataclysm she had wrought. 
A single glimpse she caught of a long- 
bodied, struggling shape which rose once to 
the yellow surface and then was swallowed 
hungrily in the rushing waters. And, in 
the hollow -gurgle of the current there 
seemed to sound a note of victory; that 
same current which, having threatened 
the existence of her family the night before 
and landing the tawny invader at her 
home, was even now bearing his lifeless body 
from her view amid a triumphant clamor of 
watery voices. 
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BEHIND 


THE PLATE 


BUCK WAS A NATURAL CATCHER 
—BUT BADLY RUN DOWN BY 
SICKNESS. HIS THROW TO"SECOND’ 

WAS WEAK 


CONSEQUENTLY HE WAS 

BENCHED. BUT THE COACH 
SOON SHOWED HIM HOW TO BUILD 
UP— RECOVER HIS STRENGTH... 







3) 3) ADVISED HIM 


ESPECIALLY TO WASH 
HIS HANDS OFTEN WITH 
| LIFEBUOY TO REMOVE 
GERMS AND HELP HiM 
ESCAPE SICKNESS 


Be SHINE in baseball or any other 
sport a fellow has to be on his 
toes every second that he’s on the 
field. A boy who’s half sick hasn’t 
the strength or pep to make good in 
athletics—or in his studies, either, for 
that matter. 


Coaches watch player’s health 


Coaches realize this. That’s why they 
insist that their athletes keep training 
rules — eat nothing but plain, whole- 
some food—and get plenty of rest. 
And that’s why they urge boys to wash 
hands often, and always before eating, 
with Lifebuoy Health Soap. For health 
authorities have found that 27 differ- 
ent diseases may be spread by germs 
carried to the mouth or nose by the 
hands. Lifebuoy removes germs, as 
well as dirt, and thus does much to 
prevent those common sicknesses 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath, 






THESE TRAINING TIPS HELPED BUCK. HE’S 
ALWAYS FIT. RARELY NOW DOES A MAN 
GET BY HIS STINGING “PEG” TO “SECOND” 


that take so much out of a fellow. 


A great soap under the shower 


You can’t beat Lifebuoy for the bath. 
In any kind of water it makes a gen- 
erous, rich, purifying lather that gets 
rid of dirt and “B.O.” (body odor) in 
a hurry. Great for the complexion, 
too. Deep-cleanses the pores — helps 
keep the skin clear of pimples and 
blemishes that ruin a chap’s looks. 


Play the ‘‘Wash-up Game’’ 


Whatever the game you're playing— 
play the Lifebuoy ““Wash-up Game”, 
too. It’s interesting and will help you 
keep well and fit for all sports. Mail 
the coupon below for a free Wash- 
up Chart and a “get acquainted” cake 
of Lifebuoy Health Soap. (This offer 
good in U. S. and Canada only.) 








of Lifebuoy—both Free. 


Name 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 135 Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and a trial cake 
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L. this day of airplanes 
and fast cars that z-i-p, no 
modern boy wants to bother 
with old-fashioned fasten- 
ings on his clothes... he 
z-i-p-s into shirts, sweaters, 
trousers equipped with the 
Prentice Dependable Slide 
Fastener . . « his outdoor 
equipment is Prentice fast- 
ened, from racket covers to 
sleeping bags. 

/ You are right with 
smart clothes and 
sporting goods that 
are Prentice-equip- 
ped. For Prentice is 
the Dependable Slide 
Fastener, thoroughly 
time-tested, built for 
long service and fully 
guaranteed. 















THE G. E. PRENTICE MFG. CO. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


(In Canada, The Royal Fastener) 





You call it a 
“ZIPPER” 
Its real name is 


‘PRENTICE 


THE DEPENDABLE 
SLIDE FASTENER 














LOOK FOR THE NAME 
PRENTICE ON PULL TAB 
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Going to the World’s Fair? 


manufacturers as its exhibit. Here tires at 
the rate of one every ten minutes will be 
manufactured before the eyes of the visitors. 
All the processes and materials from the 
crude rubber, compounding ingredients and 
chemicals, to the building of tires, expanding 
and vulcanizing, inspection and wrapping 
will be shown. High-pressure steam, com- 
pressed air, hydraulic pressure and electricity 
will all be employed. 

The wonders of modern electricity will be 
revealed in scores of interesting and absorb- 
ing ways. The “Electric eye,” the thyratron 
organ, the grid-glow tube, methods of com- 
municating sound by means of light-beams, 
the “‘ House of Magic,”’ methods of generating 
and distributing electric power, and other 
modern miracles will be shown. 

The story of man’s efforts and achieve- 
ments in transporting himself and his goods 
in the past century will be dramatically 
portrayed in “‘The Pageant of Travel.” A 
cast of locomotives, steamships, automobiles, 
and airplanes will present the drama, enact- 
ing six major epochs in American transporta- 
tion in chronological fashion. 

Two groups of weathered buildings that 
stand side by side on the Exposition grounds 
will have a special appeal to Boy Scouts. 
Both of these groups of buildings cradled 
history of national significance. 

One of these is the replica of old Fort 
Dearborn, Chicago's earliest settlement. 
The other is the Lincoln Group, repro- 
ducing buildings associated with the life 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Once the visitor passes inside the log stock- 
ade that surrounds old Fort Dearborn, he 
might easily imagine himself entering an- 
other century. But for the rugged sky- 
scrapers of Michigan Boulevard looming in 
the distance, the scene might be Chicago of 
a hundred years ago, when this rude fort 
and the few scattered cabins around it, 
comprised the entire white settlement. 

Passing out of Fort Dearborn one comes 
next to the Lincoln Group, which stands 
immediately south of it. 

Within the hand-hewn enclosure, criss- 
crossed by rail fences such as the Great 
Emancipator himself might have cut, visi- 


(Concluded from page 25) 


tors may see the replicas of the cabin, in 
Hodgenville, Ky., where Lincoln was born 
123 years ago; the rude home the Lincoln 
family occupied in Indiana; the Lincoln- 
Berry store in New Salem, IIl., where Abe 
sold calico and molasses, learned of Burns 
and Shakespeare and studied Blackstone; the 
Rutledge Tavern where he met and courted 
Ann Rutledge; the Wigwam, historic Chicago 
convention hall in which Lincoln was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency in 1860. 

A Century of Progress Exposition, how- 
ever, will not simply be an instructive and 
educational celebration. There will be 
lighter features to delight people of all ages. 
As much thought and attention are being 
given to those things which amuse and dis- 
tract as to those which enlighten and in- 
struct. 


MUSEMENT devices, breath-taking 

rides, brilliant and multi-colored il- 
lumination, mirth-provoking attractions and 
thrills that will make this machine-minded 
generation gasp will be provided on the 
Midway. The Seminole Village, the Fort 
Dearborn Massacre, and other spectacles 
will provide diversion. 

A feature of special interest will be the 
Enchanted Island, a playground which will 
feature a magic mountain; a tiny railroad 
which winds its way over strange lands and 











The Point 


SINBAD (in the midst of a thrilling 


yarn): It was so quiet aboard ship you 
could hear a pin drop. 


LISTENER: Oh quit your kiddin’. 
SINBAD: Er—I mean a belayin’ pin. 








through weird caves; a children’s theater, in 
which there will be magic, midgets, puppet 
shows, trained animals, clowns, and _ fre- 
quently Scout demonstrations. 

The supreme amusement thrill of the 
1933 World's Fair will be the “Sky Ride.” 
The lofty towers of this $1,000,000 attraction 
will be 625 feet high—taller than the Wash- 
ington Monument or any Chicago building, 

The twin towers are being placed 2,000 
feet apart, one on the mainland south of 
Soldiers Field, and the other on man-made 
Northerly Island. They will stretch 625 
feet into the sky and will be topped with 
observation platforms. 

Elevators are being installed to whisk 
passengers sixty stories aloft. From this 
height it will be possible to see four States— 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois— 
while below, like a vast animated map, will 
be the colorful Exposition grounds, Lake 
Michigan, and Chicago. 

At the 200-foot level the towers will be con- 
nected by stout steel cables from which 
rocket cars will be suspended traveling back 
and forth across the World’s Fair lagoons, 
The span between the towers will be 1,850 
feet, greater than the span of many huge 
suspension bridges in the country. The span 
of the Brooklyn Bridge is 1,595 feet, the 
Williamsburg Bridge 1,600 feet and the 
Manhattan Bridge 1,470 feet. 

The Sky Ride will have a maximum 
capacity of 4,800 persons’ per hour. Each 
passenger will occupy an individual seat 
affording an excellent opportunity for a 
bird’s-eye view of the grounds. 

The cars have the appearance of a 
rocket, with a tapering nose at the front 
and exhaust tubes projecting from the 
stern from which colored vapor will be 
discharged. 

It is estimated that between 350,000 
and 400,000 people will visit the Exposi- 
tion daily, with many day’s attendance 
passing the million mark. Although the 
Exposition happens to commemorate the 
centennial of Chicago’s incorporation as a 
town in 1833, its great demonstrating pur- 
pose is to portray the progress of man dur- 
ing the last century. 


A Handful of Woodcraft Stunts 


reed the next day, but they served me as 
sighters so that I could look further up on the 
bank and get a line on larger objects, which I 
quickly did, noting them in my mind; then I 
judged the distance from the boat to the 
shore and fixed that in my mind. That’s all 
I did that night. 

A young man who took care of my horse 
was a good diver, and next morning I took 
him out in the boat. I rowed the boat to the 
point where the knife had gone overboard 
and told the stable boy that at the next 
stroke of my oar he was to let himself over- 
board, and right beneath the eddy that the 
oar had made he would find a knife on the 
bottom of the lake. He disappeared for a 
moment or two and then he came up grinning, 
with the knife in his hand. 

Allowing him first to climb aboard the 
skiff, I rowed back to the point where the 
pickerel weed was growing. The hostler was 
in the bow of the boat and I bade him watch 
for a dead minnow that he would see floating 
there. It was not long before he announced 
that he had discovered the minnow. Said I, 
**Get it, and you will find a fish line attached. 
Pull it in until you recover the rod.” 

Of course, he found attached to the other 
end of the line the “‘gasfitter’s” rod. It was 
the gas forming in the dead minnow which 
brought it to the surface, 


(Concluded from page 23) 


THES. I consider as one of the best pieces 

of woodcraft in which I have been per- 
sonally concerned; because in the first place, 
it required quick reasoning and instant ob- 
servation in order to locate and memorize the 
spot where the knife sank, and to estimate 
quickly the distance from shore, in order to be 
able to find it nextday. As for the fish rod, 
I had only to reason that the minnow would 
die and that a dead minnow floats. If no vora- 
cious fish devoured it in the meantime, the 
dead bait would be near by in the morning; 
but had a fish taken the line, it might have 
been necessary to grapple for it; we knew, 
however, that it was stretched along the 
bottom of the lake, near the place where the 
knife was found. 

In the morning “‘The Bishop” discovered 
that one of the canoes had drifted away. 
How was it to be found? 

Said the Bishop, “The wind has not 
changed overnight. I'll send a tracer,”’ and 
he gently slipped another canoe off from the 
sand-bar and cast it loose. Then he sleepily 
stretched himself, as he called to another 
man, saying, “I want you to come and help 
bring the other canoe back.” 

With that he pushed out from the shore 
and allowed his own canoe to drift after the 
one he had cast loose. A few miles down the 
lake the drifting canoe led him to a small 


inlet where the wind had heaped up some 
driftwood, and there was the runaway. There 
also the trailer landed and in a short time all 
three canoes were back again at camp. 

A strange tribe inhabiting an oasis 
in the middle of the Desert of Sahara, 
called the Tebus Tribe, are a puzzle to our 
modern scientists, who have not yet decided 
who these people’s forebears were; but what 
interests us is the woodcraft stunt of their 
ancesters, who lost a camel while crossing the 
Desert of Sahara. After a bit the stray 
animal returned, fat and hearty. The Tebus 
wise men thereupon starved the camel again 
and gave it no water; then, giving the animal 
its freedom, they followed, thus discovering 
the oasis with its water and food. That was 
very ancient, but mighty good woodcraft. 

I have often told you boys that knife- 
throwing was not American, that it comes 
from Spain through Mexico. Apparently 
the Spanish themselves got it from the Bed- 
ouins of the desert, for people on this same 
oasis throw a three-pointed knife with won- 
derful accuracy a distance of fifty feet. 

So, boys, you see WOODCRAFT IS SIM- 
PLY APPLYING SHERLOCK HOLMES 
METHODS TO THE OUTDOOR WORLD. 
No, it is even better than Sherlock Holmes; 
it is using genuine common sense to produce 
practical results. 


Raiders of the Malpais 


Stalker gave off a faint peculiar glow, like 
light showing through porcelain. A light was 
burning in the tent of the Stalker. 

His toes began to wriggle nervously. Fi- 
nally, he could stand the suspense no longer. 
Up he heaved himself and fumbled for his 
socks. Then stealthily, bent double, he 


(Continued from page 15) 


moved towards the ruddy patch, every 
sense alert. When he had covered half the 
distance he dropped on all fours. The last 
twenty yards he wriggled along on his 
stomach. 

Now he was able to make out sounds within 
the tent. Denim rasping against leather as 
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the man shifted his position, the squeak of a 
belt, the clicking bite of pliers snapping wire, 
metal objects touching, ringing against one 
another. As he bent over the small, shaded 
light, the body of the Stalker cast a grotesque 
shadow against the tent sides. A rod of light 
at the far end escaped through a crack in the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
tightly drawn flaps. Jack wanted to go 
around and try to see in but he was afraid of 
being discovered. The secrecy and the in- 
tensity with which the man went about his 
task did not look good. Otherwise. why 
should he wait until the dead of night to set 
to work? 

There was a sudden flurry of increased 
activity within the tent as if the Stalker 
was about toemerge. Jack flattened himself 
like a trapped animal. Then the noise died 
down and he got to his feet and raced for 
camp. Not until his own tent was reached 
did he look back. 

He tiptoed under the fly, between the cots 
of Wells and Dupres, until he reached the 
crude rack where the Winchesters stood. 
Taking down his carbine, he pumped a shell 
into the chamber and put the hammer on 
safety. The click was reassuring. Then he 
made his way down the line of tents until he 
came to the place where Coverly was sleep- 
ing. 


ROM all sides came the sound of heavy 

breathing. The men were sleeping the 
sleep of the S. I. Old English, lying squarely 
on his back, lips parted evenly, exhaled a 
whistling sound so like an asthmatic accor- 
dion that Jack had difficulty in stifling a 
laugh. 

He reached down and pecked the English- 
man’s shoulder, followed by a poke in the ribs. 

The Englishman let out a snort. “I say, 
what the devil. . . .!” 

“Sh-h .. .!’’ warned Jack, dropping his 
hand over the open mouth. “Keep quiet. 
Get up.” 

Mystified, old English felt for his breeches. 

Jack could hold it no longer. He leaned 
down and whispered. “I have a hunch this 
prospector lad’s going to pull something any 
minute. He’s been working away all night.” 

Coverly glared at him through the gloom. 
“Really now, is that why you roused me at 
this beastly hour?” and commenced to climb 
back into bed. 

“Hey!” Jack gripped him by the arm. 
“If you don’t believe me look for yourself.” 

Old English finally followed Jack into the 
open at the edge of the tent. 

Just then a black shape bobbed between 
the pup tent and camp. 

The mass slid closer. Still closer. Then 
the shape jellied into a human form. 

“Tt’s the Stalker!” whispered Jack. 

“Quiet,” Coverly growled. 

The bent figure bobbed up, came forward, 
then stooped once more. 

Jack could not quite figure why the man 
moved so slowly and leaned over every few 
steps. The last hundred paces took the 
Stalker at least five minutes to make. 

Up to the back of the tent crept the Stalker 
until the corner cut him from view. They 
could hear a knife slitting canvas. 

One minute—two ... Three minutes! 
Then the Stalker reappeared. 

Jack snuggled his rifle butt closer. The 
man they were watching stopped when he 
had gotten a dozen paces off. He turned and 
glanced up and down the straight line of 
tents. The moon glinted on his greasy black 
hair. Then he spun on his heel and started 
off across the flat in the direction from which 
he had come. 

Up sprang Old English: ‘Hi, there, hold 
on! 

The Stalker was twenty yards off. He had 
twisted about as if meaning to halt. Then his 
body slanted and he lunged away in a 
bounding run. 

“Stop!” roared Coverly. Aside to Jack: 
“Shoot over his head.” 

A roar shattered the slumberous night. 
The Stalker kept right on running. 

Coverly was off like a sprinter leaving his 
holes. “Don’t let him make that tent,” he 
flung over his shoulder. 

Pumping another cartridge into the cham- 
ber, Jack loped after him. 


HE Stalker pounded across the flat, 

which lay spread out before him, a huge, 
moon-drenched track, with Old English 
sweeping along behind. The man had a good 
five-yard start, but his pursuer raced like a 
whippet. Before the Stalker's heavy legs 
carried him half the distance to the tent, his 
lead was almost eaten up. 

Jack, burdened as he was with a heavy 
gun, could not keep up with his friend. Sud- 
denly he saw the Stalker stop dead and 
whirl. Thinking the man meant to fight, 
Jack put everything he had into his stride. 

A flash—a report that struck Jack like a 
slap in the face, and Coverly toppled over. 

Jack’s legs stopped dead. Across what 
seemed to be a great distance came the 
thought: “Old English down, shot... . 


1933 


And he looked so funny when he was snoring 
with his mouth open; only a few moments 
ago. 

Something short-circuited in his brain. A 
smashing rage took possession of him. He 
began to sob without being aware that he 
was sobbing. Up came the carbine and half- 
way to his shoulder it roared a challenge, sent 
lead singing through the dark. 

The man was running for his life now. He 
knew his revolver was useless against a rifle. 
The heaped-up shadows of the ruins offered 
him sanctuary. 

Jack put everything he had into his racing 
legs. He crashed into a clump of mesquite at 
the edge of the ruins. Tearing himself free, 
he was on the trail again. 

The Stalker was twisting in and out of the 
facade of arches. The broken walls of the 
central building loomed ahead. Panting for 
breath, Jack leaped a pile of rocks and 
plunged along, reckless of the débris that 
made footing unsteady. The Stalker faded 
into a break in the wall. Jack’s ankle sud- 
denly twisted under him and he went down. 
His rifle flew ahead of him. He was up in a 
moment, recovered the weapon, and dashed 
through the breach. 

Below Jack stretched the crypt, the im- 
mense pit grown full of arrow-weed. No 
sign of the hulking figure he sought met his 
eye. Near the center of the crypt, where the 
strange arch spanned the sea of arrow-weed, 
he thought he saw a lazy ripple stir the 
smooth black surface. In another moment 
he would have jumped down into that tangle 
of stalks, but he was seized from behind. 
Twisting about he stared with surprise into 
the face of the Chief. 

“Don't do that,” ordered Lunt. “It’s no 
good doing that.” 


HE Chief was puffing mightily. Between 

the camp and the ruins, on a straight line, 
was less than two hundred yards, but the 
engineer had made it at top speed, and 
without shoes. 

“*But he’s down there!” cried Jack. “He 
killed Old English and then ran away.” 

There was a great crackling in the brush. 
A few seconds later a string of surveyors, with 
rifles in their hands, came scrambling through 
the break in the wall. There was something 
loose and ready in the way in which they 
held their Winchesters; something deadly. 

“Where'd he go?” growled Kinny. 

“Down there some place,” said Lunt, “‘ and 
if we try going after him he'll probably 
come out but we'll stay and for a good 
long time. If there was another waterhole 
within twenty miles, I'd leave this place,” he 
swore. 

Then he put his hand on Jack’s shoulder. 
“We'd better be getting back, kid. You 
want to see if Coverly is badly hurt, don’t 
you?” 

“*He’s killed,” said Jack with conviction. 
But he got to his feet and followed the Chief. 
He heard Lunt murmur: “Take half a dozen 
men and keep watch around here in case 
this fellow shows up.” 

As Jack passed the last clump of mesquite 
he looked across the flat to where the 
draughtsman lay. A light went on—off. 
Then on. Jack felt encouraged somehow. 

It was the cook with a pocket torch, he 
discovered, upon getting closer. The man had 
cut away Coverly’s trouser leg. He was 
sopping up the blood with a rag. 

Old English looked haggard. His face was 
drawn with pain, but he managed to grin at 
Jack. Jack’s relief almost amounted to jubi- 
lation. A bullet through the leg is more 
desirable than one through the heart. Lunt 
bent over and examined the bullet hole. 

“Only a flesh wound,” he said, patting 
Coverly on the shoulder. ‘You'll be all 
right in a couple of weeks.” , 

There followed a general exodus across the 
flat. 

Dupres yanked the pup-tent from its 
moorings while the others stood around, 
holding matches gingerly. In the sketchy 
light stood revealed a contraption that looked 
like an oversized bicycle pump with a “T”’ 
shaped handle. 

Old Wells, who among other things had 
been a hard-rock man in his day, whistled 
softly. 

“Tm crazy if it ain’t a detonator,” he said. 
He reached down and felt for the wire. “One 
of you boys mosey along until you come to 
the other end of this. If you find what I 
think you'll find, why, don’t go around play- 
ing catch with it, ’cause you're likely to be 
blown high an’ far.” 

Pretty soon Dan Gates, the truckman, 
came trotting back to where the men had re- 
gathered about Coverly. “The other end of 
the wire was sticking in the ground inside the 
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office-punk tent. Something that looked like 
a stick of dynamite was stickin’ to it.” 

Old English lifting himself on one elbow, 
said wryly: 

“Decidedly not a comfortable chap to 
have about. But, I say, I’m taking possession 
of that hump-backed dromedary of his in lieu 
of damages to the old body.” 


HE outfit speedily- dubbed the camel 
“Ronald,” after Old English. The latter 
was not certain as to whether he liked the 
idea or not. Then one night as Jack and 
Old English were sitting on the top bar of 





the corral, their toes tucked under the lower 
bar, thovghtfully regarding the beast, Ron- 
ald’s nose itched and he turned and rubbed 
it roughly against Jack’s knee. 

Old English blew some smoke skyward 


| and turned to Jack. 


**About time one of us climbed on, don’t 


| you think?’ 











He ran his palm along his sore thigh; then 
shook his head. ‘‘My leg’s not much good 
yet.” 

Jack caught the subtle challenge His 
answer was to slip down off the corral and 
go over to where the saddle lay. Coverly 
slid down to lend a hand. Together they 
adjusted the lead string and the saddle, which 
the Stalker had left behind. Ronald made 


| no objection. 


Jack climbed the corral, flexing his knees to 
get his balance. He gathered the upper and 
lower ropes into one hand, placed the hand 
on the front pommel. Ronald stood there 
looking very bored and aloof. Suddenly Jack 
heaved himself into the saddle. With equal 
alacrity Old English got out of the way. 

As the shock hit his back, Ronald’s jaws 
stood still. He thrust his head around to see 
what was there Dubiously he eyed Jack. 
He shook himself gently. Nothing lightened. 
He shook himself harder. Jack did not like 
the feel of that much. Then Ronald really 
shook himself. It started down at his knobby 
front knees and spread all through his angular 
body. Jack gripped the pommel. He clenched 
his teeth and wished he had no stomach. 

Ronald stopped shaking. He took a few 
loose, experimental steps. Then he threw 
out his legs in earnest and began to travel 
He had not stretched himself in so long that 
his gait was exceedingly uneven at first. It 
was torture to Jack. Then the camel hit his 
stride. Jack held on and wondered how long 
he would stay and how hard he would land. 

Beneath the camel's swift, lopsided strides 
the flat was soon eaten up. The sloping base 
of the mesa threw skirt-like shadows in front 
of Jack. Ronald did not slow up. He raced 
ahead, trying to take the ground swells on 
the run; Jack bumped painfully against the 
pommel as his mount bucked up the slope. 

Desperation lent him an idea. He gauged 
the distance to the ground—a long six feet. 
He slumped forward, slipped his weight out 
of the high saddle. Then he jumped. ; 

He lay on his side struggling to get his 
breath back. He felt the ground rise and 
fall beneath him as if he had come to land 
after a long, seasick journey. Ronald stood 
over him, head forlornly bowed, his sides 
bellowing in and out. There was no sound 
on the edge of the mesa but the noise of air 
being sucked through the camel’s distended 
nostrils. 


RESTED. Jack climbed to his feet. He 

decided he might as well be getting back 
tocamp. Every bone in his body ached. He 
descended onto the flat and made his way 
through the soft desert night toward the 
pointed black line of tents. Ronald padded 
heavily along behind. 

It would have been a good joke on the 
gang if he had come back triumphantly in 
the saddle. 

They were all lined up waiting in humorous 
silence. 

Jack said nonchalantly, “‘ Hello, fellers.” 

** Anyway he brung back the camel,” re- 
marked someone in a tone that pretended to 
be very surprised. That was the signal for 


' other pleasantries. 


Jack said nothing until he had slapped the 
camel into the corral. Then he looked up 
at his tormentors: 

“And who's riding Ronald to-morrow 
evening?” he demanded. 

Silence. Jack scored. 


| ROM time to time Jack consulted the 


calendar in the office-punk tent. It was 
three months since he had sallied out of 
Yuma with the gang of S. I.’s. In six days 


| he should be starting back for the border in 


| 


order to reach Stanford University in time 
for registration. He spoke to Lunt about it. 


“Sure,” said the Chief. “I'll see that you 
get into Yuma in time. Gates can run you 
out to the railroad next Sunday.” 

Saturday came. He and Dan Gates were 
scheduled to start at day-break next morning. 
If he had not been so wrapped in his own 
affairs he might have noted that camp was 
not quite as usual. The Chief was more 
observant. One look in the direction of the 
tents and a frown appeared on his forehead. 
He strode directly toward the fly of the 
office-punks. 

As the Chief came around the end of the 
line of tents, Jack happened to glance up from 
his packing. Something in his manner gave 
Jack a premonition of impending disaster. 

Realization struck Jack: Old English had 
not come out of the office tent to watch the 
field men pulling in. There was no activity 
from the cook’s fly. A false quiet hung over 
the camp. 

Dupres, the old axe-man, stamped in. One 
look at his bearded face was enough to assure 
Jack that his surmise was correct. Something 
was wrong! 

The old-timer dug his hand under his cot 
and dragged forth his war bag. Jack watched 
him open it and fumble among the contents. 
Out came his hand. In it was a holster con- 
taining a deadly looking old-model revolver. 

“The Englishman and Kurtz an’ the 
hasher is vamoosed. It looks as if somebody 
paid the camp a visit today,” growled 
Dupres. 

Wells rumbled into the tent. One look at 
him was enough to verify the worst. “‘Hullo,” 
he said gruffly, as he sat down and com- 
menced to oil his Winchester. 

A shout rang down the row of tents; the 
Chief's penetrating call. Jack sprang to his 
feet. In less than a second all the tent-flaps 
were flung aside and seven pairs of boots 
tramped toward Lunt. He stood in front of 
the tent of the office-punks. Several of the 
men already wore revolvers strapped low 
and easy on their thighs. 

Lunt waited until they were all there. He 
nodded for them to sit. They squatted in a 
circle about the big engineer. This was a 
council of war; every man there knew that. 
Close now, perhaps just over the rim of the 
mesa, lurked the foe who had threatened for 
so long. 

“This is the lay of the land,”’ snapped the 
Chief. “‘From the tracks, it looks as if a 
considerable bunch of mounted outlaws 
landed on camp sudden-like and surprised 
Old English and Kurtz and the cook; then 
made ’em climb aboard ponies and led them 
off.”” 

Jack’s eyes roved over the faces of his 
companions. These men had been trained 
to the dangerous life. Here he was in a situa- 
tion that in all his sheltered years he had 
never before been forced to face. Soon per- 
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haps he would be fighting for his life, and for 
the lives of ‘three others. Looking around, 
then, he decided that if that was the game 
he could pick no better teammates to play 
beside than were gathered right now on this 
isolated sage-strewn flat. There was the 
Chief, as formidable as a fortification; Wells 
and Dupres, victors of a hundred catastro. 
phes; Dan Gates, to whom nothing much 
mattered; the taciturn Carson with all the 
Texan’s fondness for a good fight. Even 
Kinny, Jack somehow felt, was comforting 
to have along in a time like this. A thrill of 
pride tingled through him. 

Lunt had come to the end of his short 
speech. “‘Now what are we going to do?” 
he demanded, scrutinizing the ring of faces, 
“We can start right after this gang of busca. 
deros before the trail grows cold or we can 
play cautious and send to the border for 4 
posse to help us. If we take after the outlaws 
alone, just the few of us. . . .”” He stopped, 
drew breath, and waited for what he had left 
unsaid to sink in. He knew that there was 
not one man there so stupid that he could 
not see the risk of seven men going after what 
probably amounted to a large, well-armed 
band with the advantage of the country on 
the side of the enemy. But he was perfectly 
aware, and hoped the others were also, what 
a slim chance there was of recapturing the 
missing men if they put off the chase for the 
two days that it would take to reach Yuma 
and hasten back, with a posse. 

Wells muttered, ‘*The only thing for us to 
do is to chase the tails of them burro-eaters 
until they're glad to turn the boys loose.” 

Growls of approbation met the old cow- 
puncher’s words. 

Lunt smiled a little. He looked relieved. 
This was bad enough, he knew. But any 
other way everything would be lost. Still, 
you can’t order men to go out and get shot. 

“It’s a long chance,” he assured them 
earnestly. “I’ve known from the beginning 
that this fellow Cabeza, the cleverest bandit 
in Northern Mexico, wanted to stop the 
railroad from coming in. Chances are they're 
figuring on using the three boys as hostages 
to keep the railroad out. And if we go after 
them we are liable to fall into a trap our- 
selves. You men might as well realize right 
now that none of us may ever come back.” 

No one spoke for several seconds. Then 
Dan Gates said lightly: “I’ve been itching 
for a fight for some time now. Buscaderos is 
good to practice on.” 

The Chief's hands dropped to his sides. 
The time for talking was over. Time to act 
now. He liked that best 

“All right, boys,” he said, almost gaily. 
“We ride before sunrise to-morrow! And if 
we ride into a death trap, as I have an idea 
we might, well, that’s our funeral.” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for June) 
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Lohrmann, P. L., “Li htning Patrol,” Troop 11, Meriden, Conn.; Richard Hutchison, J. A. S. M., “Flyin 
»” Troop 111, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Joe McClelland, P. L., “‘ Viking Patrol,” Seattle, Wash.; Edwar 
Dowey, P. L., “Beaver Patrol,” Troop 4, Dunmore, Pa. 



















— ore meets TSE 
crose, skim milk, cocoa, barley malt ex- |. ——~ 
tract, flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D. 
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READ HOW 
YOU CAN 
MAKE MONEY 


Every boy can easily earn extra money 
at home. Here’s how many boys now 
make as much as fifty cents a week. 
Just tell the whole family that you'll 
keep their shoes neatly polished for 10¢ 
ashine. Then send 25¢ with the coupon 
below for the kit that makes the job 


easy. 

This kit is worth at least 50¢. It has a 
real bristle dauber, a genuine lamb’s wool 
polisher and a big tin of high-grade paste 
polish, You can give shoes a wonderful 
shine in a couple of minutes with this 
money-making set. For kid shoes, try 
Bixby’s Liquids. But don’t delay. Don’t 
put it off. Mail the coupon now, 






2\nt-SHINOLA 
BIXBY: Em 


SHOE POLISHES ‘wir ct 
2 ww 1-Smrwota-Bixsy Corp., Dept. D-2 


88 Lexington Ave., New York City. Enclosed find 
25¢ (stamps or coin). Send me the Home Kit. 














Name 





Address. 





City 


State 

















If You 
Should Trail 
A Bear 


=_ Co, 
oe, 
€ 

SZ 
Ne 


. » remember how the Indians did it. 
Quickly. Quietly. Tirelessly. Stalking 
softly in moccasins. 

No matter what you do, you'll get 
more comfort in moccasins. Because moc- 
casins are like a cradle under the foot. 
One soft curve of leather. No flat inner- 
sole or seam to wrinkle and curl. 

Wear moccasins everywhere. Sport. 
School. Bass offers you a style for every 
purpose. Write for the name of your 
nearest Bass dealer—and a free catalog. 


WARNING: Beware of shoes that look 
like moccasins, but are not. Ask for BASS. 









Both are Bass Moccasins 





With Moccasin Comfort 


G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
53 Main St. Wilton, Me. 





the fact that you are doing printing and quote 
your prices. hese can be estimated by 
pricing stationery and envelopes and figuring 
a fair amount for profit and overhead ex- 
penses. When this is done, you might print 
and distribute small cards or blotters and 
insert an advertisement in the daily paper 
telling your name, address, telephone num- 
ber, and your prices. After this you will 
have all of the orders you can comfort- 
ably handle. 

After you have been doing stationery, 
people will come to you with other types of 
printing. Some of these you will not be able 


around, and I stopped and got a bite to eat. 
Knew you wouldn't mind. Guess I can make 
it up to you—think Elton won't exactly forget 
me. Did the honors of our fair city to him, 
you know, told him about things—Galt 
wouldn’t know, can’t talk about anything but 
business. Say, you couldn’t drive me out 
home, could you?” 

Toby could. That is, unless he let himself 
get disagreeable. And if he started at that, 
he would probably explode. It was a mile 
out of his way. Calkins dozed comfortably 
on the back seat. 

“Thanks a lot,” he murmured, as he got 
out. “Oh, how were those figures of mine?” 

“*A mess,”’ answered Toby, testily. 

“Weren't they? Figures aren’t in my line. 
Personality work is what I want to get into. 
I’m much obliged. If I should be down late 
to-morrow, and Galt should want that re- 
port, turn it in for me, will you?” 

““Okeh,” answered Toby. 

He hoped Mr. Galt wouldn't; for the figures 
hadn’t come straight. He had found mis- 
takes in copying, and he had begun to wonder 
if there weren't blunders in copying from 
| the original records also. Well, he could get 
| down early in the morning, and look into the 
| originals, perhaps. But last month’s sales, 
in this particular branch of the business, had 
been far better than Calkins’ report showed, 
he knew. 





CALKINS was late in the morning. Twice 
old Galt poked his head out of the 
private office, stared at Calkins’ desk, and 
withdrew again. Mr. Elton arrived at nine, 
and went into conference with Mr. Galt. 
Calkins strolled in about nine-thirty, and was 
just removing his overcoat when Mr. Galt 
again opened his door. 

“Oh, there you are!” he said. “So glad 
to see you. I want you to show Mr. Elton 
over the place. Talk it all up to him, the 
way you did the beauties of our city yester- 
day. You talk well, so well that I didn’t get 
a chance to tell him a thing about car load- 
ings, bank clearings, tax rates, and freight 
charges. But he likes the town, so those little 
details can wait. Show him what a nice 
building we've got, and tell him a funny story 
about old Mose, the elevator man, and take 
him up on the roof to see the view—just so 
you keep him busy till noon. You got that 
sales report for me yet?” 

““Why—we were out longer yesterday than 
I expected, Mr. Galt. But Atkins was going 
to finish it up for me. I guess it’s all right.” 

“Atkins? What would that kid know 
about a sales report? All right, let’s have it. 
And I want that office supply report too. 
Got it ready?” 

“Yes, sir. But... 

“Never mind. I'll find out what’s wrong 
with it myself.” 

A moment later Calkins was most deferen- 
tially conducting the bland, pursy Mr. El- 
ton out through the door to the warehouse. 
And ten minutes later, Mr. Galt was again 
in his doorway, his face grim, his eyes blaz- 
ing. 

“Atkins!” came his icy words. “This 
report of yours is a disgrace!” 

“Mine, sir? The office supplies?” 

“No! No! This sales report.” 

“Yes, sir. I know it. I did the best I 
could with it. But it’s four or five thousand 
dollars off. I didn’t have the original records, 
but I think——” 

“Oh, you didn’t? How do you know it’s 
four or five thousand off?” 

“‘T heard Brown and Levering talking to 





Mr. Bradish when they came in from the 


The Readers’ Page 


(Concluded from page 28) 


to handle with small equipment; so do not 
accept them, and spoil your reputation by 
doing poor work. Nevertheless, there will 
be other types of printing you can do. One 
of these is label printing. You can get orders 
for these from druggists, grocers, and doctors. 

Business Card Printing is another type of 
printing that every business man uses. By 
watching the printing that you see you will 
be able to get other ideas that will be helpful. 

This is the best way I know to earn extra 
pocket money, and it is a valuable training 
for later life, because it gives you business 
experience. 


Ahead of His Job 


(Concluded from page 10) 


road, and besides, the stock-room reports—” 

“Stop it! You don’t have to tell the whole 
office, and I know why already. Well, you 
get back to your work. I'll talk to you later. 
And tell Calkins I want to talk to him, too.” 

A dead calm fell over the office. Old Galt 
was on his ear, and there was no telling 
when his office door might open again to emit 
another storm. 

An hour later Calkins, talking volubly, 
reconducted Mr. Elton to Mr. Galt’s door. 
Mr. Elton was smiling most appreciatively. 
But there were wrinkles of uncertainty about 
his eyes. 

“Tve had a very nice time, Mr. Galt. 
Mr. Calkins is certainly a delightful guide. 
But I’m just wondering—is there somebody 
that is, perhaps, a little better posted on the 
stock, who you get it from, costs, grades, and 
all that. My superficial impressions are all 
good. But, after all, this is a matter of cold 
business, you know.” 

““H—m!” mused-Mr. Galt. “I could 

“No! Not somebody to tell me things— 
somebody I can ask questions of, that will 
have the answers, and won't be too interested 
in making a good showing—just an employee. 
I want facts, not enthusiasms, or agree- 
ments.” 

Mr. Galt’s roving eye fell on Toby. 

“Atkins!” he snapped. “Take Mr. Elton 
anywhere he wants to go, and tell him any- 
thing he wants to know—if you can.” 

Mr. Elton wanted to know a great many 
things. Toby knew many of the answers. 
When he didn’t, he usually managed to find 
somebody among the warehouse men who 
did. He told him how many salesmen there 
were on the road, and what retailers were 
hard to sell to and why, and what lines of 


” 





goods were selling well or poorly, and why, | 


and who their sharpest competitors were, 
and what was the matter with the last invoice 
of gaskets—even down to things he thought 
of for the first time through Mr. Elton’s 
searching questions. 

“Ho, hum!” sighed Mr. Elton. “Do you 
know anything about stenography, young 
man?” 

“T studied it at night school, last year.” 


HEY returned to the office. Mr. Galt was 

talking in crisp, hard tones to Mr. Bradish. 

“You've had a clerk like that here, and 
never let me know,” he was saying. 

“T’ve tried to tell you, sir, but perhaps I 
didn’t make it decisive enough. He’s about 
the——” 

“Never mind telling me. I’ve found out 
for myself.” 

“Mr. Galt,” broke in Mr. Elton, suavely, 
“before I go further into things, I want to 
do a little thinking about what Mr. Atkins 
and I have been looking into. So I won't 
be back till to-morrow.” 

‘Everything all right?” 

“Not everything. I didn’t expect that. 
Toby, though, was very frank about the bad 
things, and if they are no worse than he said, 
we can probably do business. There’s one 
thing, though, that probably you won't like.” 

“Yeah? What’s that?” 

“Well, whether I come in here or not— 
I’ve been looking around for a personal clerk 
—the one I’ve had left me—sick—. And one 
of your young men here has made a most 
favorable impression. I’m taking him away 
from you.” 

Calkins straightened up, and began finger- 
ing his tie. 

“This Atkins boy—he’ll suit me wonder- 
fully, with a little training. He's all busi- 
ness— way ahead of his job.” 
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Bat like Chuck Klein ang 
the other men who 
baseball history. It’s all ig 
knowing how, and now; 
the time to learn how to 
stand, how to swing, how 
to size up the pitch, how 
to get moreand longer base 
hits. Here are the tips og 
batting that will improve 
your baseball playing. 


Send for these 
FREE BOOKS 


“The Knack of Batting” is the book 
that will put you in clean-up posi- 
tion on yourteam. It alsotells you 
how the big league stars of base- 
ball select and care for their bats. 

"Famous Sluggers of 1932” is a 
real thriller. Here are the stories 
of the men who are making base- 
ball records and baseball history. 
Ask your dealer for these two free 
books goder. 

The bat that makes records for 
Chuck Klein and other heroes of 
the diamond is at aad dealer’s. 
Ask for it today. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with these free 
books, address: Hillerich & Brads- 
by Co., 442 Finzer St., Louisville. 


Louisville Slugger Bats 
eS 
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STANDARD NATIO 
WHEREVER BASEaAtt 
































— 25¢ FOR PINS-RINGS5{* 
[1S 33 Mende x 
$$ pins—any ers, any year, any colo \>N 
Silver plated, 12 or more, 25c each; 1 to 11, 30c. 
plated, 40c; sterling, 45c. Class rit 
“Tne 





OF BAIT 
CASTING 

FOR BASS 
WRITE FOR THIS 


FREE BOOK = tells How! 


100 pages of fishing facts. Famous fishermen — 
Courtney Riley Cooper, Ozark Ripley and others 
tell how they catch bass and various game fish. 
Gives detailed instruc- 
tions teaching how to 
bait or fly cast. Shows, 
describes best known 
fish in actual colors.Tells 
how, through Oreno 
Fishing Bureau, you can 
secure reports of fishing 
conditions in most any : 
eed eee fae - 

ints galore! Write for ‘or this SouthBend 
“*Fishing—What Tackle $4450 belie ding 
and When.” Sent Free! Ask for No. 450. — 


ee 


ls 
Ask for No. §2 South Bend Rod—Genuine Split- 
Bamboo 2-piece. 3 to 5 1-2 foot lengths. Price $2.25 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





EDITED BY C.L. 


Well, Well, Look Who’s Here! 


BROTHERHOOD member Luvei Parker, 
of Rabaul, New Guinea, sent us these 
photographs, f but he says he is not “among 
those present.” However, he has just spent 
two years in this, to us, unknown island. 
Luvei, by the way, is a Scout sixteen years of 
age. Briefly he says: 

“New Guinea is a very hot place and its 
outline on the map reminds me of a big bird 
sniffing at the equator. Six months in the 
year there is practically no rainfall and there 
is considerable disease among the natives, 
who have not come under white influence, 
partly because of their diet—pig is their only 
meat—and partly because of living in an 
insanitary manner. The Australians and 


Natives stand while propel- 
ling these canoes with long 
poles. Some trick 


Police ‘“‘Honar Guard” in 
full regalia for parade 


Europeans, however, seem to keep in good 
health. The island owes much to the mis- 
sionaries not only in establishing churches but 
in promoting knowledge of more sanitary 
living among the natives, especially the 
Catholic Mission at Alexishafen, which owns 
considerable plantation property, and the 
London Missionary Society's ship, The John 
Williams, which for years has cruised among 
the islands of the Archipelago. 

“The real native social system was strong- 
ly individualistic. Several families might 
get together in clearing up a block of land 
and then divide the area between them, but 
after that it was up to each fellow to produce 
for his own needs or go without. In matri- 
monial matters the fathers had little to say 
unless they were exceptionally wealthy. The 
male relatives on the mother’s side did all 
the bargaining. The married couple did not 
settle with the husband’s people—he went to 
live in the wife's village because it was 
figured he would be less likely to quarrel with 
her if surrounded by her relatives. Thus, 
authority was vested in the maternal parent. 
Now an indentured labor system for planta- 
tion work is changing this, and more and more 
the indentured laborer takes his woman with 
him to new fields of work. 

“I wish you could see the Buka boys wear- 
ing the ‘Upe’—a lightly woven hat which fits 
snugly around the head. Their frizzly hair 
is allowed to grow up into the crown, which 


International Friendship Network for All Boys Everywhere. 
Send for Rules of W. B. B. Correspondence Club. 
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expands until it looks like a balloon. This 
Upe is not removed until the youth is for- 

mally initiated into manhood—so you can 
imagine the condition of the hair. 

“*New Guinea’s modern history starts in 
1884, when Germany and England de- 
clared protectorates over the eastern half of 
the island. Dutch New Guinea, the western 
half, had been but little developed, but prior 
to the war a considerable portion of the 
territory belonging to Germany had been 
brought under cultivation. In 1914 an Aus- 
tralian expeditionary force occupied the 
German territory, and this is now ruled by 
the Commonwealth of Australia under a 
Mandate from the League of Nations. In 


lipsticks for 


sale 


Buka Chief ready for a 
sing-sing and dance. 
His ceremonial head- 
dress is made of Bird 
of Paradise feathers 


this connection it may be said that at Bita 
Paka, in the former German territory, the 
first Australians to be killed in the World 
War met their death September 11, 1914, 
when their comrades captured the Radio Sta- 
tion which has recently been moved to 
Rabaul. 

“This big island, the largest in the Malay 
Archipelago, holds in its jungles great 
wealth. In 1921 gold mines were discov- 
ered, and there are vast deposits of copper 
and other minerals untouched. The prin- 
cipal products of New Guinea are cocoa, 
and copra, of course; rubber, kapok and 
vanilla. It may be a surprising statement, 
but true, that Rabaul, where this letter is 
being written and where the Government 
House is located, is destined to become a 
great trading post. 

“By the time this reaches Brotherhood 
Headquarters I shall be in Sydney, Australia 
—from there I do not know—but wherever 
I may be, my heartfelt greetings go to all 
members of W. B. B.” 

Epitor’s Nore—Luvei apparently con- 
fined his travels in New Guinea to the safety 
zone which skirts the island for about ten 
miles in, and leftit to the missionaries and 
movies to hunt the head-hunters in the wilds. 
Oh yes, Ladies and Gentlemen, there are 
head-hunters, the MOST FE-RO-SHUS 
HUMAN BEINGS in existence—but that’s 
another story 


{Store} Fords to 





Follow the Trail of 


ff 


withe SEA=HORSE 


Why is it that famous explorers the world 
over choose SEA-HORSE outboard motors 
to accompany them on their perilous ex- 
peditions to the far reaches of the globe? 
Admiral Byrd, Captain MacMillan, Captain 
Bartlett, Count Felix Von Luckner and oth- 
ers can give you the answer— Johnson de- 
pendability! Dependability is the first thing 
you should demand in an outboard. You 
get it ina SEA-HORSE— plus all the refine- 
ments that make for happy, thrilling hours 
on the water. 

This year Johnson offers you new outboard devel- 
cgueens ee developments that are the talk 

the industry syacnee Control; Sight Gas Gauge; 
Portage-Steering Handle; Fy ah -Tube Underwater 

Exhaust; N . Certified Brake 

Horse Power. Be sure to see them. 
And pomneaser, you can now get a 

ef » genuine SEA-HORSE for as little as 
anne B $72.75 f.0.b. Waukegan. (Subject to 
i! Koetbeee change without notice.) Askyour dealer. 

”¢ JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 

yy. 2 800 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIl. 
& 
Ns 















<! Canadian Johnson Motor Co, Ltd., 
! Peterboro, Canada 


FREE! 





= : 


Send us the names and addresses of just 5 
eople interested in the purchase of an out- 
oard motor and we will send you free thie 

unique Johnson SEA-HORSE souvenir, 4 

inches long, cast in iron and beautifully 

finished in silver lacquer. Also a copy of 





=f 
Subject the 1933 Handy Chart coor ior the 7 
= 50 ana A. 3 great motors of the Johnson line, 
hout ‘ 
notice 


Ff. 0. B. WAUKEGAN 


JOHNSON 


Advertisers Who Have 
Something to Sell to 
Our 220,000 Readers 


If you are thinking of advertising let us 
send you free of cost a copy of Milline 
Copy Channels. This Portfolio is only of 
interest to actual advertisers. It shows a 
method of breaking copy down into 7 fun- 


EA-HORSES 













damentals, and of building up under the fcoll fi nee 
50 Appeals listed, etc. It often helps an light ceils. Longest 
beam, bri htest side 


advertiser greatly to strengthen his mes- 
sage. Kindly state what you have in 
mind advertising and we will at the same 
time quote the cost of the space, etc. 


fight ever offered ina bike- 
lite. Beautiful striking oval 
head design. Battery case 
is also tool kit. 2 models, 
chrome or aluminum head. 
Price $2.25 less batteries.See 
at ger 3% 8, or cng ous gee 


Delt 


‘A ELECTRIC CO. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Ave., New York City 
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$2°° woop 
TURNING LATHE 


n turn candlesticks,lamp 
rely ‘cigar holders, . Spindles 
pee a gtc., Pov 7 - 


CELEBRATE 
4th of ot duly 






This aes unas of 


iy Fireworks Only $2.00 


y 
Worth $3 -00in any retail store. 
A day’s fun for the whole family. Express Prepaid 


We invite everyone to send for our free catalog of 
struction Be aainaeale. Novelties and complete line of fireworks. Write today. 
Products Co., ., Rochester, N.Y. | BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG, CO., 1708 AppleSt.,Cin’ti, O. 


(I WISH T HAD SOME 
Bac d WIN THIS BicTCL 
~ MONEY Ps 


It’seasy ! Earn yourownSPEND- 
ING MONEY! Get this speedy 
motorbike—and your choice of 300 
other prizes—without a cent of 
cost. Bike comes to you fully 
equipped with coaster brake, heade 
light, and other big features. Built 
foreasy riding, long wear, and 
speed. 

MONEY and PRIZES can be yours for 


delivering 3 well-known magazines to cus- 
tomers in your neighborhood. Will not 


Rane from 3 your treadle or frac- 
tional H. =< motor. oo need for 
nsive running “ . ” 
inthe s. Both face plate and driv wf The Giftmaker 
ttachments included; 


i dog 
aio lat of § 50 erticies — ible et, a ions; 13’ long overall, 6’’ 


urn Tak i lor 
parc “0. 24%" in diameter” ‘Ail'netal con: 

























HERE'S MY / 
CHANCE! 
I'LL MAIL THE 

COUPON/ 








VERY ae interfere with school or play. Mail the 
EMIONTH ‘ coupon—and we'll start you. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 


Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 312 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 


S field, Oh 
SOW I | pringfie io 
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MONEY Dear Jim: I want to win MONEY and PRIZES. Start me as a 


salesman. 
. BICYCLE, 
\“Besive s/) Name Kim s.ce teline cag seuni aut a ob ete ba lielohiaeb nates 
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“TIRED FINGERS” 


Tired arms that once had pressed 
A curly bead 10 4 mother’s breast. 

Tired voice s0 soft, so dear 

Saying "Sleep well, darling, mother ’s near.” 


Tired fingers so worn, so true, 

Sewing and mending the whole day through 
From break of dawn ‘rl setting sun, 

A Mother's Work Is Never Done. 


Tired fingers so worn, so white, 

Sewing and mending from morn ‘nil night 
Tired hands and eyes that blink, 
Drooping head too tired to think 








Suggestions for Mothers Day Observance 
ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR BOOKLET, containing poems, 


In honor of Mother—wnarsoever 


ye would that.others should do for YOUR MOTHER _ including new hymn “Faith of Our Mothers", scriprural quotations, 
classical tributes, suggested programs for churches, clubs, schools, 


if she were left destitute, do ye even so for other mothers pa and homes will be sent free of charge upon request. Address 





and dependent children, millions of whom today, through 
i ue GOLDEN RULE pty aa 
unemployment and other causes beyond their control, ; Lincoln Building, 60 E. 42nd Sereet, New York, N.Y 

Without obligevion on my part, send Mothers eae referred tv above 
are suffering, and some of them dying, for lack of the ; 


NAME 





simple necessities of life Vindiewe Rew. De, Ma Mow, or Moss 








Phercgragh sod pam by Ragen Dacre art work conerbuaed by Euvudge snd Compeny, engeering by Poorer Engrening Companses, adberumng wernct by Frank Presbery Compere space by shu magnons 
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tep right up, 
LADIES and GEN’W’N” 


HAVE you ever heard a street-corner medicine man hawk- 
ing his wares? Confess. Weren’t you tempted to buy by his 
persuasive talk? Why didn’t you? Wasn’t it because you 
could feel no real confidence in his product? Wasn’t that 
because, though he was here to-day, you didn’t know where 
he’d be to-morrow? 

How differently you feel when you buy an advertised 
product. Here is no human personality to persuade you. 
But, instinctively, you know you can trust the word of 
“The salesman in type.” Manufacturers and merchants who 
advertise are permanent. They stand back of their prod- 
ucts! They spend millions of dollars to determine your 
needs and to perfect products that will satisfy those needs. 
Unlike the medicine man, their business is built on your 
continued good-will. 

Research laboratories, with the wealth and resources of 
great industries behind them, are constantly seeking to 
invent and improve things to make your life simpler and 
pleasanter. They bring their discoveries to you in the 
advertisements. Advertised merchandise is merchandise of 
quality. Merchandise you can depend on. Let the ad- 
vertisements teach you what’s new and good. Let the 
advertisements guide you in spending your money wisely. 
Step right up, ladies and gen’m’n! 














NOTHER Boy Scout issue, this time 
from Hungary, is to be provided for 
the World Scout Jamboree at Budapest in 
August, this coming summer,” Harry stated. 
**We ought to send such announcements to 
the Postal Department in Washington with 
a request for a United States Boy Scout 
stamp. I saw an article in a paper stating 
that there will be no issue for the Chicago 
World Fair which opens next month. Evi- 
dently the Government policy is to econo- 
mize on stamp issues. 

**We have had the Washington Bicenten- 
nial set of twelve and a single stamp for 
General Oglethorpe, and the year not half 
over. If the post-office should accept all 
suggestions sent in we'd lead the world in 
new issues,” said Phil. 

“‘Nicaragua’s ambition in that respect is 
better left undisturbed, I 
think,” was Harry’s de- 
cision. ‘Her two railroad 
commemorative sets show 
what can be done. For 
the inauguration of the 
| De Rivas railroad large 

stamps were decided upon. 








two 


Roughly, 
and one-quarter inches horizontally by one 


and seven-sixteenth inches. A crudely 
executed border design leaves space for a 
series of photograph reproductions which 
were taken along the line of the railroad. 
One centavo, pale lemon yellow, Puerto de 
San Jorge; two carmine, a curve of track with 
a work train taken at El Nacascolo; five 
brownish black, railroad station at El Rivas; 
ten, brown, San Juan del Sur and fifteen yel- 
low, inscribed ‘Llegada del Tren a Rivas.’ 
All bear the inscription ‘Inauguration Fer- 
rocarril de Rivas,’ below which is the date 
‘18 DE DICIEMBRE DE 1932.’ And, 
then, for the completion of the Leon-Sauce 
line, a series of similar designs were executed, 
In this second series the work is slightly bet- 
ter, the stamps smaller, colors similar and 
values identical. A second set of photos were 
selected. One centavo, a vague landscape on 
which is written ‘Cercaoisas de El Sauce’; 
two, a long railroad bridge, 
titled ‘Puente No. 2 en Santa 
Lucia’; five, a train stopping 
at Santa Lucia; ten, another 
confused landscape ‘En El 
K M 64’ and fifteen, a deep 
cut with railroad track and a 
man on horseback and written 
above ‘Corte de piedra en Santa Lucia.’ 
Above the pictures is the inscription ‘IN- 
AUGURACION DEL FERRO-CARRIL 
LEON-SAUCE.’ Below is the date, ‘30 
DICIEMBRE DE 1932.’ The ‘30’ was 
written in; no gum on any of them. Limited 
supplies is a South American habit. Only a 
thousand sets were printed in blocks of four, 








and then the presses for some unknown reason | 


were stopped. 

‘Finally an air-post commemorative set 
of five, fifteen centavos, purple; twenty, 
emerald green; twenty-five, brown; fifty, 
black; and one cordoba, carmine. And 
that is probably all Nicaragua will furnish 
for the month.” 

Bob and Phil laughed, and the latter said, 
“It might discourage some collectors but 
your real enthusiast will 
be in on that thousand 
and will have three or 
four special volumes for 
Nicaragua stamps. 

‘While we are on the 
subject of railroads, 
here’s a four-value Egyptian series dedicated 
to the International Railroad Congress of 
1933. Each value illustrates a type of loco- 
motive, printed in black, while the remainder 
of the design is in color as follows: five mil- 
liemes, brown, type of 1852; thirteen, maroon, 
type of 1859; fifteen, purple, type of 1862, and 
twenty, blue, type of 1933.” 

“When I read of so many new stamps from 
all parts of the world,” said Bob, “I think it 
will be impossible to keep up with them. 
There will always be a lot of empty spaces in 
my album, for those missing, and when I 
succeed in finding any it gives me the great- 
est satisfaction to view the page or set com- 
pleted. Specialists confine their attention to 
a smaller field. They avoid quantity and 
have less to contend with. But all stamps 
interest me. Those Nicaraguas Harry has 














been telling us about have a lot of interest. 
They exploit the country’s enterprise. [I | 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service —first to the advertiser and then to 
us. In writing advertisers be sure to enclose 3c postage 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to include 
your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the company from which you received them. 

“ Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involte no obli- 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. 





The International 

AIR POST ALBUM 
Is the Most Up-to-date Air Post Album Published 

1933 EDITION NOW ON SALE 
Spaces provided for 2!) Air Post stamps listed in the 1933 Stand- 
ard Log en a —— and all saus chronisledin Scot's 
LOOSE LEAF HINGED POST EDITION “33-00 
Forwarding charges extra - Shipping weight 6 Ibs. 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 

1 West 47th St. New York, N.Y. 
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CANTS! Big lists given. 
mystic STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 50) CAMDEN, NEW YoRK 





fick, 300 Different foreign, 
4 60 Different US. Stam 


I and nues. = each = 
= Ls $2 pore —= —_ 
Proper “together — our price fiat of amg — 
plies and hundreds ari tonet eta, 
QUEEN a LA STAMP 4 COIN | CO., 
Room 35, Race St., i, O. 


















and 32 different otamee, Inced. 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNITE 
STATES (early issues, a 
memoratives, etc.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5e. 
big illustrated 
with each order. Write today! 


Curhan StampCe., Gloucester, Mass. 


COSTA RICAN TRIANGLE! 










Marienwerder, Afghanistan 
Brunei, Diego’ Suarez, Corea, &>° 
Surinam, nada, tein 
a ft enuine’ Baden —Ali these 
splendid stamps only 6c to those re. 
qu our f ‘approvals 


amous 
d Bay Sta., B lyn, N.Y. 


AITUTAKI—FIJI—BRUNEI 


and scarce AFRICAN AIRMAIL in our packet of 49 diff. -*Hard-to. 
Sou stamps from ZANZIBAR, nea pe MAURITIUS, KENYA, 
pata SEA ISLANDS, AFR! MERICA, (No 
German. Austria, ete. )Mostiy Bririsi “COLONIES, 2 for only 
but you must ask for our big di 1600 binges 10, 
Kenwood Stamp Co. 526 ie. | [Secon Ghadiia.: Calif. 














Stamps priced 4c, 1c, Ic, etc. on our approvals. 
If you have under 15000 var. you can build up a fine 
collection by buying from our low priced sheets. 
Premium to applicants, 25 dif. Spain for 3c. 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., P.O. Box85BL, Vineland N. J. 


READ THIS 
55 ALL et 4 good stamps including ININI 
GWALIOR, CYPRUS and BEAUTIFUL FRENCH 
COLONIAL PICTORIALS. That's not all. Stamp 
Wallet and Hinges ALL for 5c pproval Applicants. 
UNITED PACIFIC PHILA. ELISTS 
Dept. L Box 25, Ventura, Calif. 


THE PROFESSOR PICCARD 
CARDINAL ‘MettGuit New ‘cHauity” sad HARE Tote Tote Beebe 
HOR biote pigtoriaia and 10 Ane ECKEM uSuRG of Orga 


HENRY LOUFS (Dept. DK.) WETTEREN. (Belgium) 


' SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 

Pocket Album, Commemorative Set, 

and 40 MORE different stamps from AFRICA, ASIA, 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, CANADA. SOUTH & CENTRAL 

AMERICA, Ete All for Se to Approval applicants 
GLENDALE STAMP CO. 

134 2B Linden Ave. Glendale, Cait, 


REAL BARGAINS Yc. UP 
Also Many sets oD my approvals. Stamps cataloguing 
over 50c, and price list of packets given to those request- 
ing approvals and enclosing 3c postage. 
JOSIAH BABCOCK 























All different. Postage 3c- 


1912 Lake Shore Drive, St. Joseph, Michigan 
Large album 15e. List of 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 


100 
Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 
sent with each order. 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, 0. 
FAMOUS “ERROR” STAMP! 


Scarce St. Kitts-Nevis (shows Cc 
not oy etal i oie ui 3° 


, also 
and packet srenagane (Rajah), ie ig 
; ea, etc.—only Se ‘with aera Ss 
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Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box 13, Mt. Washington, Md. 
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Lisburn & “Townsend (B. L.) Liverpool, England 
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0.4.0 GRAY STAMP CO. Dept. B.L. Toronto, Canada 
: ==] RARE GREECE AIRMAIL! 


« Goes larger than pene — ys ones & 
ne 8! 
from Inini (new rong il ). ‘Brit ish Rane 
Colonies—ship, map, scenery, animal 
te. All for 5¢ to renee applicants! EXTRA’ 
‘ack of hinges free with order! 


WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6023 Harper, 5B, Chicage 


$2. UJ, 5.2 Sow , yr issue No, 572, cat. 50c. 
ap +e! conlteante. $5.00 

Piberts “No B73, cat 50, only 1 AC 
a — = oo im, $2 bt 
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rints 10c. a VAT HAM pore co. a ‘B80. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





FIRST AID 
FOR BURNS 





UNGUENTINE stops the agon- 
izing pain of burns. ... helps 
heal without an ugly scar. 

Unguentine has been the estab- 
lished burn remedy of physicians for 
over 40 years. It is used by 8 out of 
10 hospitals. Doctors, Scout-masters, 
Troop leaders, first-aid workers every- 
where say Unguentine is the first 
thought in burns. 

Ask your druggist for the big red- 
and-yellow tube. Price 50c. 


Free First-Aid Book and Sample 
Write fora “7 of our handy first-aid 
book, “What To Do” and sample of 
Unguentine, The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Box B-5,: Norwich, N. Y. 











WARD'S “QUEER ——— —" 


Boys! We'll bet there isn't a col- 
lector in your neighborhood who 
hasa stamp from Swaziland! O 

big value packet includes this rare 
country; also scarce Tannou Touva } 
triangle (as illustrated, Cat. 45c) 
and stamps from other mysterious, 
far-off lands. Absolutely no Europe 


Price only 5ctoapproval applicants. FH 
D. M. WARD, Desk B, GARY, IND.& 
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WORLD-WIDE STAMP co., 
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34 VAMETIES: I itt iesace: 
high values ($1.00 
Commemoratives iGalvib a, 
Bi- Cone 3 Airmai 

peci 


exceeds 85c. All t fan DE oh ts f ny + 

© approval applican’ Se on 
price lists GIVEN! pp 7 8c. Big illustrated 
CURHAN STAMP CO., Dept. B, 


TREMENDOUS BARGAIN @ 


PACKET TRIANGLES, PACKET 
ABYSSINIA AND 53 OTHER 
BEAUTIES ALL FOR ONLY 10c. 
To Approval Applicants. f 
FOREST STAMP SHOP, 4704 Liberty Hg! 


OPPORTUNITY FOR COLLECTORS! 


Disposing ef large accumulation of stamps in parcels at 10 cents per 
lot. Includes your favorite countries—-HAWAII, PAPUA TRANS- 
oe PENRHYN, ST. VINCENT, A ROUAD,L AT ARIA and 
others. All for only ne cents. roar while thee last! 

J. 


ONIGST 
2701 Concourse New York City 


Largest Stamp in the World! 
Rare China wild Goose Special Delivery—largest stamp 
in the world; also packet British Colonies, including Cape 
pe, Hyderabad; French Colonies—Andorra, 
Kouang-Tcheou, Latakia, ete. 
Positively no Europe. All foronly 5c toapproval applicants. 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


#35 Lod GIVEN TO you! 

Fine et ed different stamps (no Germany 
= or other Europeans) including Scarce China 
- Airmail (as il ustrated rkhari, Inini 
| and other stran; i. land: an big illustrated 
lists. All GIV. ‘oval licants 

| enclosing Sc for i R “Trot today oderl 

Stewart Stamp Service, Winchendon, Mass. 


500 Stamps for 10c! 


‘ Boys! Send 10¢ today for our giant packet of 500 mixed stamps 
py far-off mysterious — en ai. Ce yo 
becrein ever ot sa A a ena. 
ere Dprovals wi eaci rr 
GARNER STAM Co. fOr en ore eee" seamtord, Conne 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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UNITED STATES 


cFine collection of 25 Beret, S- S. (Air Mails 
r 


Some American ‘countries, all for 
brovals “a are different.’ 


WAR 
W. HUDSON & CO. 


REVENUES 86 Hirsch Sine” Plainfield, N. J. 
! BARGAIN OF BARGAINS! 


Gorgeous ook, TRANSJORDANIA (just fovged), SUL SUDAN Amrost 


OWL 

















poe. ivating beantios from AITUTA id NIUE. 

80k SAID wane, NATA L (obsolete), TASMANIA ( fetal, 
Saw’ mis. ete. ‘All these and useful gift for onlv 10c t 

F.E. MEINE 2336 N. PALMER MIL wis, 


| in his pocket. 








don’t like the limited quantity.” Bob felt 
“T have a few items with me. 
Some Paraguay triangular stamps issued for 
the 1932 Graf Zeppelin flight have now. been 
surcharged for regular postage, in black in 
four lines, “CORREOS (next, the value) 
then: FELIZ ANO NEUVO; and, finally, 
‘1933.’ The five in the set are four pesos, 
ultramarine, surcharged fifty centavos; eight, 
vermilion, now one peso; twelve, green, now 
one, fifty pesos; ten violet, now two pesos, 
and twenty, ochre, now five pesos. I have 
three surcharges on postage dues from Dan- 
zig. These are the coat of arms, blue, type of 
1923, the ten (pfennig) is now five; the sixty 
is ten and the one hundred is twenty; over- 
printing in red. Official stamps from Aus- 
tralia are hard to find. No prices are quoted 
on any except the airpost official. I have the 
first two, ‘O S’ in double-lined numerals 
surcharged on the Sidney Harbor Bridge | 
stamps, two pence, red, and three blue. 
Trans-Jordania issues have been mainly sur- 
charges on Palestine stamps and are, so many 
of them, high in price, that they are not 
found in many collections. Surcharges are | 
too easily counterfeited, anyway. But now 
a fine, well-printed set has been issued and 
is to be in service for one year. Decorative | 
frames of pleasing design, the work of the | 
Headmaster of the Arts and Crafts School at | 
Amman, Yacoub Effendi Sukkar, have been 
used as backgrounds to a series of photo- 
graphic reproductions of a few of the many 
architectural marvels of this land of mystery, 
some dating back to the first century after 
Christ. The series consist of fourteen values, 
many printed in two colors. Mushetta, a 
group of low buildings not far south of 





| Amman; Nympheum Jerash, tall Corinthias | 


| pillars, all that remains of a once prosperous 
| city at the time of Trojan, 106 A. D.; Kasr 
Kharanah, a long, plain building; Kerak 
Castle; the building was begun by Payen, 
Lord of Kerak and Shobek in A. D. 1136, 
and was completed by King Fulk of Jeru- 
salem in 1142; remains of the Temple of 
Artemis, built in the reign of Emperor 
Antoninus Pius; Ajlun Castle, used by 
Saladin in the twelfth century in his opera- 
tions against the Crusaders; the Khazneh 
Petra, a beautiful fagade carved out of a red 
sandstone cliff; the Allenby Bridge over the 
Jordan River, twelve hundred feet below sea- 
level and built in 1919, named after the 
British commander during the World War; 
a threshing scene; and a vignette of His 
Highness the Amir Abdullah.” 

Phil now spoke up, “I have here four 
stamps of Panama, of the Bolivar Con- 
gress series overprinted ‘HABILITADA,’ 
on the one-half centesimo, orange; one, dark 
green; five, dark blue; and fifteen, blue. The 
one centesimo is also to be surcharged ‘10’ 
cents and ‘20’ cents on the twenty-five, blue. 
All are for provisional air-mail service. 

“‘There is a New Zealand semi-postal, one 
penny, carmine, a female figure holding 
aloft a cup and seated on a pedestal with the 
name ‘HYGELIA’ on its base.” 

This letter was received from the Riverside 
Stamp and Coin Club. 

“On May 5, Riverside, California, will cele- 
brate with a historical pageant and program 
the sixtieth anniversary of the planting of 
the Parent Washington Navel Orange Tree. 

“In 1873, the United States Department of 
Agriculture sent to Riverside two small 
navel orange trees, and from these two trees 
(one of which still thrives in Riverside) have 
come the more than 15,000,000 navel orange 
trees in the United States. ; 

“The Riverside Chantber of Commerce, 
Riverside, California, will sponsor a cachet 
for this occasion. Send covers stamped and 
unsealed. Stamps of value to collectors on 
package will be appreciated.” 


Answers to Ten Scout Teasers 


(See page 43 





1. In about 1850, because it was supposed 
to be entirely an insect eater. 

2. For shortening of a rope. 

3. You can not. The number of rattlers 
does not indicate the age. 

4. First Class Requirements in Swimming, 
plus Merit Badge Requirements for Swimming 
and Life Saving. 

5. Centered on the left pocket. 

6. Pinned over the left shirt pocket (NOT 
on flap), between pocket and Service Stars. 

7. Fooled you! ‘‘My Country ’tis of Thee”’ 
was written by Samuel F. Smith and not by 
Francis Scott Key. 

8. Five; two large compound eyes on either 
side of the head and three simple eyes between 


em. 
9. A game for developing skill of observa- 
tion and memory. A certain number of 
articles are shown for a certain time and the 
Scout is supposed to put down from memory 
the different things he has seen. 
10. 98.6 deg. Fahrenheit. 


































1933 


“So long, Bob, I’ve got to make 
my three sales calls. I’m shooting 
for $5.00 this week in Spare money 
earnings. Don’t forget, write Jack 
Gardner and tell him you want to 
sign up. You'll be surprised how 


easy it is to earn spare money.” 





“You're on, Ted. I'm glad you 
dropped in and gave me the chance 
to become the BOYS’ LIFE repre- 
sentative in my neighborhood. I 
can surely use some money. I'll get 
going as soon as I hear from Jack.” 


Get Your Share! 


Here is a real opportunity for you 
to earn spare money. Hundreds of 
BOYS’ LIFE boosters are doing it. 
They earn their own spending money 
eachweek. They get the things they 
need and want when they want them. 


You can do it, too. Be a “Live 
Wire’—become the BOYS’ LIFE 
representative of your neighborhood. 


Don’t let some one else beat you to 
it. Give a little of your spare time 
for spare money. 


Fill in the coupon and 
Mail it to Jack Gardner TO-DAY ! 
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ack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


Please send me the big “Get Your Share” 
become a “live wire” spare money earner. 


Outfit. I want to 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 











The Flickering Lights 


~ 2 (Concluded from page 12) 


“Quite an actor,” Harry thought, giving 
the passenger a sly glance. “You'll get on to 
it soon enough,” ‘he said, aloud, turning on 
| the receiving set, and tuning in. “Did you 
have your dinner? The lobscouse was awful 
good.” 

“Yes, I went down for a bite shortly after 
|you did. Was pretty good, but I wasn’t 
hungry enough to enjoy it.” 

“That’s where he was when I came in to 
| send that message,” Harry reassured himself. 
Then to Ericson: “‘ Excuse me just a minute 
while I get that eight o’clock weather report 
| from the San Francisco lightship.” 

“Sure, go to it.” 


ONLY 69 15 
Buys Newest Tyee 
Outboard Motor 


EXTRAORDINARY value! New- 
t single cylinder 
Rotary Valve 
(never before offered on motors at 
near this price), Underwater Si- 
Gwe lencer, Carburetor Silencer, Flash- 
t Start Primer, One Lever Control, 
Certified Horsepower ard many other 
costly features. Drives family and fishing boats up 

















to 9 miles per . Alsoa companion twin twin cylinder Before long a knock sounded on the door 
model that develops 5.1 N. O. A. certified horse- | and at Harry's “come in” the captain en- 
power at 3,750 R. P, M.—only $99.75. | te ered. 


COMPARE IT! Send Today for 

Free Comparison Charts “‘Here’s the weather from ’Frisco. 
Write for free Evinrude and Elto catalogs and we'll | __ Ps ‘Thanks, Sparks. Good evening, Mr. 
include Comparison Charts that enable youtocheck | Ericson. Say, Sparks, my radio set has gone 
the comparative values of all makes. Get the most | on the blink again. Do you think you can 
= oes boating dollars! | fix it for me?” 

ss, Outboard Mo- z - P 

ion, , 5470 “Well, I'll try, sir. But I am supposed to 

» Milwaukee. | stand watch from 8 to 10.” 

“Oh, nobody’ll want us when we're as near 
as this. And it’s a perfect night. Call it off 
for the trip.” 

* All right, sir. 
get my tools.” 

Harry thought he caught a flicker of relief 
pass over Ericson’s face as he gathered up 
what tools, spare parts and pieces of wire he 
might need in his night’s operations. 

“Thinks his little plot is sewed up in a bag 
now,” Harry thought. ‘Well, he’s not going 
to get away with it. What I’ve got to do 
now is get a message-through so we can 
start unloading at four instead of eight. 
Costs money to keep this crew idle for four 
hours while we lay alongside the dock.” 

. / With his pockets and arms full of tools and 
Two Big Factories Motor Boats $495 andup | spare parts, Harry went out on deck and 
FULL LENGTH SPRAY b pcre ery oy he = closed the radio room door, bidding the pas- 
cpray rails took first place and tie ay be ength senger good night. He went into the cap- 
ee-Chicago Marathon. tain’s stateroom and dumped his stuff on the 
pareve Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment {floor beside the old-fashioned battery re- 
Please stute kind of boat in which you are interested. | ceiver. 
MPSON ie. Party MES. CO. (<2) Working feverishly, Harry spread the 
209 NguPson.Bmos. NEW YORK"? | necessary parts out on a flat board the cap- 
tain had brought him, added extra turns of 
wire to the coils so he could get them tuned 
up to 600 meters instead of 550, which is the 
highest used for broadcast reception, and 
then began to connect the parts up again, 
this time according to a transmitter circuit 
he had drawn out instead of the receiving 
circuit for which the parts had been designed. 
At nine thirty he was finished. 

““So that’s a radio sending set,” the cap- 
tain mused. “And what are you going to do 
for a receiving set?” 

“You had five tubes in this old ‘Neutro- 


“Good evening, C aptain,” greeted Sparks. 
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Be right over as soon as I 





TTER BOATS 
= Lower Prices 












FOR YOUR OLD AIR RIFLE 





No matter what make, model, age, or condition, 
we'll give you a big,generous allowance for it when 
traded for one of our new 1933 models For full in- 
formation about this sensational,50th Anniversary, 
money-saving plan, write us at address shown be- 
low,giving make,model,and approximate age of your 
old air rifle. Do it NOW before the offer expires. 


dyne’ of yours,” Harry answered. “TI re- 
moved the first two and left the detector and 
the two audio amplifiers untouched. Now 
I'll connect the aerial and ground to what’s 
left and see if I can hear KFS.” 

Harry slowly twisted the one and only re- 
maining dial that was in use, and removed 
the phones to let the captain hear the ships 
that were sending. 

“Good gosh, Captain! 
receiving set beats mine all hollow. 
the transmitter.” 

Plugging the cord into the socket in the 
bulkhead, Harry pressed the strip of brass 
that constituted a sending key and listened 
in the headphones of the receiver. Carefully 
manipulating the dial he tuned the musical 
note of the little improvised tube transmitter 
to the place where it could be heard in the 
receiver along with the other ships. 

“Now I'll have to sneak up on top here and 
change the transmitting antenna from the 
radio room to this window. Then we're all 
set.” 

“Call ’em,” ordered the captain, when 
this was done and Harry had sat down in 
front of his improvised transmitter. 

“Have to wait until he’s finished with 
another ship, sir,” the operator responded. 

“KFS,” he called, when his turn came. 
“KFS DE KLJT.” 

Nothing happened. A tense moment fol- 
lowed while KFS answered another ship and 
copied a string of messages from him. The 
captain paced the deck behind him as Sparks 
patiently bided his time. 

“Captain. Hey, Captain! Excuse me sir, 
but may I interrupt you for a minute? KFS 
is waiting for traffic.” 

The skipper looked at him in amazement! 
“Give me a pencil and paper,” he com- 
manded. 

Harry grabbed the hastily scrawled mes- 
sage addressed to the shipping company’s 
general agent and sent it. By the time KFS 
had receipted for it the captain was ready 
with another for the Customs Office, and a 
third to the Police Department. The shore 
station took all three without a hitch, report- 
ing a good clean-cut signal from the Trinidad. 

** All done, Sparks?” the skipper asked. 

“ All three sent and receipted for, Captain,” 
Harry answered relaxing. Hadn't I better 
wait around for awhile in case there are any 
answers?” 

“‘Guess you better. 
else checks freight in the morning. 
sit right there at the desk.” 

As the ship’s bell marked off the half hours 
Harry sat and copied everything he could 
hear on the air; more to keep himself awake 
than anything else. When traffic dragged, as 
it does after midnight, he tried to read a 
story. Suddenly, as if he had been swashed 


” he exulted, “that 
Now for 


T’'ll see that someone 
You can 





DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
250 Union St., Plymouth, Michigan 


Largest manufacturers of air rifles in the world 
RR SR A A RAD 
The sun is about 92,900,000 miles from 


the earth..- 


Start a Profitable Business + 2 

Making and Selling” Bird Homes The star nearest the earth is Proxima 
Make big profits. 7 models. Every Centavii, 25,000,000 million miles away. 
home owner wants one or more. 
Cut from California redwood ready to screw together. 


Send for FREE booklet or send $1 for wren house and get 
started at once. 


Don’t Delay! Write to LAKESIDE INDUSTRIES 
By the Waters of Minnetonka, TONKA BAY, MINN. 


















Twelve thousand five hundred is the 
estimated mountain goat population of 
Alaska and the Rocky Mountain States. 

* * * ‘ 


The temperature of the planet Jupiter 
is about 270 degrees below zero, Fahren- 


F B E F heit. aa 
An Italian named Galvani discovered 
CATALOG 


the effect of electic current on nerves and 
Just off the Press * * * 


muscles. 

The African cobra (Naja haje) is one of 
a : . several snakes to which the name “asp” 
y ~ Pe ony ~ on has been applied. One of its relatives 
cialties for camper and known to the Boers of the south as the 
—. “spy-slange” has the peculiar habit of 
L. L. BEAN, 


: s 230 Main St. 
io Freeport Maine 


& FUR ABBITS 


FOR US 
CHINCHILLAS, NEW ZEALAND WHITES, Etc. 
WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE —HIGHEST PRICES PAID 











Fully illustrated show- 
ing footwear and cloth- 








Est. 20 years. Illustrated book, catalog and Fur 


Farming » also 
prices we pay our breeders. All for 10c. Address | 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR — yt beni m. = 





Ave., New York City. 





Do You Know That? 


REWARD! 


BOYS’ LIFE will pay $1.00 for every ‘“‘Do You Know That?” accepted. You 
run across them continuously. Encyclopedias are full of them. Please give 
source of information wherever possible. 
none can be acknowledged or returned. Write ’em short and send them in— 
a postal will do. Address: ‘‘Do You Know That?” Boys’ Life Magazine, 2 Park 


spitting its venom to a distance of three 
feet or more. 
e «.< | 
Although the stars appeared to be 
“fixed,” the average speed of all of them 
is 72,000 miles per hour. One small star 
creeps through space at a mere 43,000 
miles per hour. That star is our Sun! 


Statistics concerning the Hoover Dam 
project are of gigantic proportions. A 
dam that will be as tall as a sixty story 
office building, 650 feet thick at the 
bottom, 1,180 feet long on top, which, 
when built, will create an artificial lake 
of 115 miles long, are astonishing figures. 
There will be a million horsepower gene- 
rating plant installed. At present the 
most impressive work is the driving of 
four tunnels to divert the water .of the 
Colorado River while the dam is being | 
built. These are drilled through solid | 
rock and are nearly a mile long. 
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Because of the quantity submitted 
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A THRILLING GAME 
- for Indoors! 


BASEBALL Try this 

==» new game, as exciting as real 
baseball. You can throw 

an incurve, outcurve, slow 

= or fast ball, and actually bat 


sai the ball. Real skill. Real 
thrills. Send $1 today for 
_2 complete set. 
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HEARTHSTONE PRODUCTS Co. 
11 West 42nd. Street 
New York City 








$ 
1.00 postpaid, U.S. A. 


CUTICURA 
Quickly Heals Pimples, 


Rashes and Eczema 


ops 25c. Ointment 25c. Sample each free. 
: “Cuticura,” Dept. 14K, 
Malden, Mass. 


STRING 
» a TENNES 
mow RACKETS 
San tedieeiek EaRh be ea pa 


others. It’s easy! Send for Home Workshop Re. 
ine gut strin, } for 












te 
jarantee. (Sent C.0.1 Me 
JANUFACTU 


4539 Packers Ave., U.5. Yards. Chicago, Ill. 
x ef TOMGUT *-Court- Tested” Tennis Strings 


GIVEN! SEA SHELLS ssa‘sess neste 


als which live 
| in them is fascinating, highly Samana inex- 
id pensive. They come from fresh and salt-water 
)) bodies all over the world and from rocks millions 
of years old. Send 10c for pamphlet on water 
life and shell collecting, and, while supply lasts, 
receive absolutely free for your collection 
) shells of Pacific Gastropod (‘Sea Snail”) and 
: Foraminifer, one of world’s tiniest animals 
which lived over a million years ago. Pacific 
Conchologist, Dept. ‘‘A’’, Box 743, Ventura, California 


30 Days’ Trial 7 


On all Mead bicycles. New RAN i 
now a Eee delivery airect fy yh — ~~ f 


tng new 
$1885 beze Ly gentle ie Mead Ibicycle. Rangers 


la » horns. - 
ment, anand JS goals “st ee 


c cle ‘a MY Write us 
Mead Dept. C-14 Chizage te posan tev 
Get “‘-BB MAGIC” atonce. A 


atalog 
FRE wonderful shooters’ digest—tell ; 
how to hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 
come a crack shot. Benjamin Saper Single 
Shot now $5.00 postpaid. 
25 Shot now $9.00 postpaid. ‘WRITE for ex- 
clusive agency details. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway. St. Louis, Mo. 


COSTUMES TO RENT 


Never before has such a sensational offer been made. 
$ ] Th of from Hollywood and 
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, Masks in 
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NATIONAL. COSTUME co. Theatrical 
Costumers, 921 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA 

















FREE — Big 35c box of salutes. Write i 
big new catalog and free offer. Get better 
fireworks at lower prices. We pay express. 





SPENCER FIREWORKS CO. Polk, Ohio 





Have You a Camera? 
Write for tree catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 









BOYS _patching kit comaiale 


Patch your tents, knapsacks, clothes and other equip- 
ment. Handy for home use—makes a waterproof — 


patch. Kit contains 2 oz. of cement ng 4 yaa * kh 
duck. Mailed postpaid 60 cents. C. O. D. Toc 


BRITEX COMPANY, 8931 - 129th St., Rich. Hill. LN. Y. 


A Century of Progress 
Souvenir Pin of Chicago. 
Send for yours to-day. Send 
10 cents in coin and a 3 cent 
stamp. 





J. T. MACK 





5SE. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 
Room 1221 Dept. R. 
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foR ALL BOYS 


in the face with a bucket of icy salt water, 
he stiffened up, grabbed a fresh piece of paper 
and wrote his ship's radio call on it, following 
it with KFS. He was being called by the 
San Francisco station—at 2:45 a.m. 

” He started his little improvised transmitter 
and answered. KFS came right back with a 
message; and what a message! 

“HOLD PASSENGER YOU DESCRIBE 
DODGING VICTORIA POLICE WANT- 
ED FOR ROBBERY STOP WILL MEET 
yoU AT DOCK FOUR A. M._ (Signed) 
SAN FRANCISCO POLICE DEPT.” 

“Well, well, well,” mused Harry. “So 


that’s it. Probably had this little craft all 
sized up and worked into his plans. Counted 
on the four hours to make his getaway. Foxy. 
Dawgonnit, when he comes out of jail I hope 
he turns over a new leaf. I liked that guy.” 

Harry gently shook the snoring skipper and 
handed him the message. 

“Til take care of him before docking, 
Sparks,” the captain said quietly, after read- 
ing the message from the police. “I’ve got 
what I needed now. And Harry,” he added, 
“that was good work. Just keep that old 
bean perking the way you have to-day and 
you'll get along nicely in this little world.” 


Ninety-six Nights in a 
Barn Onl Nest 


(Concluded from page 13) 


themselves when about two weeks old. 
Before reaching this age the adult regurgi- 
tates food into her mouth, and the young take 
it from the end of her bill. Their develop- 
ment during the first week shows a slight 
elongation of the head and hardening of the 
beak. The owlets at this stage can _only lie 
flat on the floor and are unable to lift their 
heads for more than a moment at a time. 
Their eyes are closed and their egg tooth is 
retained. During the second week, or about 
eight or ten days after hatching, they lose 
the egg tooth and their eyes open. They also 
start to lose their first down. In the third 
week they show prominently their peculiar 
facial disk and they acquire their second 
down. The primaries and tail feathers break 
out of the quill coverings. They can pick 

food in the beak, but make no attempt to 
hold it in their claws. In the fourth week 
their method of picking up food changes. 
They now grab it first with the claws and 
then pick it up with the beak. 

When the young were between four and 
six weeks old I decided to take some family 
pictures. At one-thirty A. M. an adult flew 
to the nest with a mouse in her bill. I set off 
an extra loud burst of flashpowder. For a 
few seconds the belfry was “‘all lit up” and 
the resounding dull boom must have been 
heard for many blocks. I was blinded mo- 
mentarily by the light and stumbled about 
trying to find my cameras. After setting 
them once more I again retreated to the blind 
to await the adult’s return. Suddenly on the 
floor below there was a creaking of boards. 
Off in the distance there could be heard a 
fast approaching siren. My eyes were half 
shut and I was drowsily speculating on the 
various plausible reasons for a hurry call at 
that time in the morning. I was awakened 
from my midnight siesta with a start when 
the patrol wagon stopped at the door with 
an ear-splitting shriek. .I walked over to 
glance through the shutters, not suspecting 
that at the landing below there was an 
armed cop—the one that had turned in the 
alarm. At my first footfall on the floor above 
his head he let out a challenge. I stopped 
dead in my tracks and for a few seconds was 
absolutely tongue-tied and paralyzed. In 
that few seconds I believe I learned what a 
barn owl feels like when he picks up a mouse 
with a harmless thread attached to it and is 
suddenly startled by a lightning-like bolt of 
flashpowder going off at his side. I had not 
the slightest notion that there were humans 
within several hundred feet of me. A mo- 
ment after the cop uttered his unanswered 
challenge he came creeping up the stairs, 
flashlight in one hand, pistol in the other! 

Thad to do a lot of explaining to prove that 
I was not an incendiary trying to fire the 
church. That was the report that had been 
hurriedly telephoned to Police Headquarters. 
Another patrolman came up from the wagon, 
and all three of us sat in the blind and 
watched the owl subjects. During subse- 
quent weeks these policemen were constant 
Visitors. 

Soon after. the flashlight incident I began 
to have trouble in making my observations. 
At the age of five or six weeks the young owls 
are able to run—and they run swiftly. They 
! their wings and used them as out- 
niggers to balance and steady their wavering 
course across the floor. I eventually learned 
that if a sudden noise was made their wings 
would lift into the air. Almost invariably 
this caused them to lose their balance and 
they would topple over sideways. When I 
discovered this little characteristic my job 
Was made slightly easier. I could catch them 
with less exertion! In the sixth week they 
lose the down on the face with the exception 
ofa small patch above the beak. During the 
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seventh, or the next to the last week in the 
nest, they are able to fly short distances. They 
lose all down but small patches on the back, 
under the wings, and on the legs. During 
the eighth week they continually exercise 
and fly from one rafter to another. By the 
end of the eighth week the young owls made 
their first flight into the open. 

Although they all left the nest at different 
times, due to their varying ages, none of them 
came back on the day that they made their 
initial flight. Two of them disappeared com- 
pletely for five days and I thought they had 
met with an accident. One of them, however, 
returned by himself. The other was found 
by a boy of the neighborhood in a deep 
basement window, guarded by an iron lattice- 
work on top. When the owlet was found and 
reported to me there were a number of small 
rodents at the bottom of the pit. One of the 
adults was on the job, keeping the imprisoned 
young one from starving. 

Many scientists say that the barn ow! is 


our most beneficial bird. My studies more - 


than back their assertions. The total catch 
made by the barn owls in the ninety-six 
nights was 758 bodies in the flesh and only 
two of them were birds, one of which was a 
marsh wren and the other a sparrow. The 
remaining foods were as follows: 374 field 
mice; 346 Norway rats; 23 house mice; 10 
short-tailed shrews, and 3 deer mice. 

The greatest number of rodents brought to 
the nest in any one night was twenty-seven, 
as follows: 9 Norway rats; 17 field mice, 
and 1 house mouse. The average catch per 
night was 734 animals. There was no way of 
determining what the adults ate outside, but 
I judge that the untabulated catch tallied 
about evenly with that which was recorded 
at the nest. 

A hundred pellets collected at the Flushing 
nest before the eggs were laid, contained the 
remains of the following: 122 field mice; 86 
Norway rats; 19 house mice; 3 short-tailed 
shrews; 1 weasel, and 1 sparrow. In many 
instances it will be found that barn owl 
castings contain the larve of buffalo moths 
(Anthrenus scrophulariz) in various stages of 
their life cycle. The larvee of this insect seem 
to live on the fur in the pellets, and this prob- 
ably accounts for their general scarcity 
around much-used roosts and nests. 

Just ninety-six days after the first egg was 
laid the last young one left the ngst, thereby 


putting an end to my daily obs@fggtions. I 
visited them again about four wéeks later anc 
found another set of eggs—thegetda t ott 
of the season. I thought that Tia itr d} 


into the church-nesting faxijyhadidohs, 
harm but I was mistakeng? Word bad épread 
about the region that titer g, wens rte. 0 
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had more value as -@@gd srqgiies: & 
living wild birds ridg an tei ‘of in 
rodents. The bagt wow westiane 
lease was brough§eaeé i ab hipt end bye man 
with a gun. Th ekillerigtnown’ and t tried 
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hard to make dite salkegtee penalt, 
4 pfoke tec by. the State 
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bh 1) 
of New Yorks Sia b PH. owls ‘birds of 
prey,” and; are dass ack bi “$e e sports- 
men as “‘ ¥@rhi i,” = Wille Hies-are so classed 
it is alniag Tap Oss ple to wet a conviction 
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After hs : paried-of rh pir death I with- 
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he nest wil bably never be reestablished, 

Dhape nay ninety-six nights in the belfry 
whére.this igformigdion was gathered will help 
give these bird is.of prey” a square deal in 
the future? 
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ALL OF THE THRILLS 
WITHOUT THE KILLS 


Spend this summer in the mountains 
of eastern Pennsylvania with Dan 
Beard, one of the founders of the Boy 
Scouts and one of the most famous 
wilderness men of all times. A staff of 
councilors—naturalists, sportsmen, 
foresters, army officers, and expert 
swimmers will be with him to make 
this summer the best that you have 
ever had in your life. 





You will ride horseback over the woodland trails, take 
four day canoe trips around the largest lake in the state, 
play tennis. You'll swim in the waters of Lake Tedyus- 
kung. Rifle marksmanship, canoe sailing, pioneer wood- 
craft. Mystic council fire ceremonies in real buckskin 
costumes. Overnight hikes. Nature lore is conducted by 
a graduate forester and northwoods trapper. 


Dan Beard Camp is the first with an official rating of 
A-1. This is not a Scout camp fall boys may attend}, but 
we have a Scout Troop under Local Council. 


Remarkably low fee includes uniforms and equipment, 
canoe trips, ammunition, laundry, badges and awards, 
craftsmanship materials, etc. Two boys in a cabin tent. 
Wholesome, abundant food of very best grade. The camp 
physician is always on duty. 





EIGHTEENTH YEAR 
Ages of boys attending: Juniors 9-12, Seniors: 13-16 


PIKE COUNTY, PENN. 


Ask dad or mother to write for information at our office 
address: Box 218, Suffern, N. Y. 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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to the physicians who manned the First Aid 
stations along the parade line. There were 
twenty of these boys, from the White House 
Division of the District of Columbia Council, 
all of whom have had experience upon previ- 
| ous occasions. Another group of Scouts was 
| assigned to the check stands for emergency 
service. 

A great contingent of Scouts, numbering 
between eight hundred and a thousand boys, 
were assigned to aid the police as Scout 
guards along the line of march. These were 
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Scouts aid in 
California earth. 
quake _— disaster. 
{ Above} Dis- 
pensing food to 
sufferers at Long 
Beach. {Right} 
Scout service 
headquarters’ at 
Huntington Park, 
open day and 
night. {Right 
lower} Scouts 
search ruins at 
Huntington Park. 
{Extreme Right} 
Scout aide at Min- 
isterial Union ser- 
vice tent, Long 
Beach 


boys from Washington and from many other 
towns in Region No. 3. 

Important as the day was nationally in 
all of its many varied aspects, it was a great 
day for Scouting also, and I take this op- 
portunity to express the happiness of all 
connected with the administration of the 
Scout Movement over the fact that the Boy 
Scouts taking part in the inauguration in 
whatsoever assignment conducted themselves 
as true Scouts. And that in a manner to win 
the approbation of the President, an approva: 
which he expressed in person to those boys 
with whom he came in immediate contact 
and which I know he intended for all of those »« 
see, but whose service was no less efficient. $j 

I would like to say a word here for the 
men who made this splendid service possible, 
a fine group of volunteers working under the 
leadership of Mr. Linn C. Drake, Scout 
Executive of the District of Columbia, and 
his two assistants, Messrs. MacPeek and 
Myers. I feel that the names of those un- 
| selfish volunteer workers should be called 
| to the attention of all Scouts. It was largely 
| because of their indefatigable efforts that the 

Scout participation became the great success 
| itwas. They were Lorne W. Barclay, Major 


¢ 





J. S. Hawley, J. P. Hovey, E. C. Hartung, 
Major Harold Bull, Worth E. Shoults, Virgil 
E. Howard, Wilho Kallio, E. M. Perkins, G. 
|G. Whitney, W. C. Cooper, W. H. McCon- 
| naughty, David Locklin and W. B. Magruder. 
| Cooperating with them was W. C. Wessel of 
the Camping Service at our National Office. 
| Daniel C. Roper, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Grandstand tickets, also, in a letter 
which has just come to my attention, com- 
pliments the Scouts for the wonderfully 
| efficient manner in which they handled the 
seating of about 35,000 people. 


The 
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(Concluded from page 21) 


I noted above that President Roosevelt, in 
keeping with the custom that has prevailed 
with all Presidents since Scouting was estab- 
lished in the United States has become the 
Honorary President of the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is an honor also to record here 
that ex-President Hoover, who was such a 
good friend to the Boy Scout Movement 
while he was President of the United States, 
has accepted an Honorary Vice-Presidency 
in the Movement. We are indeed happy 
that we are to have the promise of his cooper- 
ation in the future as in the 
past. 


CALIFORNIA EARTHQUAKE 
AREA— 

Tu E emergency came and 
the Scouts were prepared! 
This time the evidence 
comes to us from the area 
of shattered homes and 
business buildings, col- 
lapsed as result of the 
catastrophic earthquake 
which hit a wide belt of ter- 
ritory in southern Califor- 
nia. It was one of the 
most serious calamities of 
recent years, destroying 
some hundred lives and 
causing injuries to thou- 
sands. 

From Long Beach, per- 
haps the worst of the several 
stricken communities, the 


Scout Executive, Mr. Appling, writes of the 
death of twoScouts in the earthquake. Their 
death, caused by falling brick, is one of the 
deplorable circumstances of this catastrophe. 
My own sympathy and that of everyone else 
in the Scout Movement is extended to the 
relatives of these boys. 

No one who has participated in an earth- 
quake ever can forget the experience. The 
continuous shocks which racked Pacific Coast 
cities for days, aroused a fear in residents 
not already down might collapse 

any to live under tents or in the 
Gays. This made necessary many 
ninistrations; activities in 
s participated, in many in- 
s their services were called 
ir own initiative, recog- 
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of the Scouts have been echoed by Newspapen 
in all parts of the United States as they have 
paid tribute to the varied activities of the 
Boy Scouts, and especially to the splendid 
service rendered in getting messages deljy, 
ered. This was an extremely importay 
service as wires were down, and all ordj 
quick means of communication destroyed 
Railroads and trolleys were out of commis 
sion and thousands were at loss to find they 
relatives and friends. 

Other Scouts helped the overburden 
police in traffic service because the polig 
were called elsewhere for rescue work. Scouts 
helped to locate open thoroughfares and da 
veloped traffic routes so that ambulances anj 
other vehicles might make their passage the 
more readily. Mr. Carlson also reports that 
the information service administered by the 
Scouts was most effective. 

In his letter to me, Scout Executive Ap. 
pling refers to the difficulty in bringing about 
an early mobilization. He says: 

“A general mobilization was impossible 
before Saturday morning when Scouts wer 
called together by a general call through the 
Scoutmasters. Scouts and Scouters as 
sembled and were placed at the disposition 
of the police and fire departments, American 
Red Cross, American Legion, and all relief 
stations. The Scouts have been on duty 
continuously since.” (His letter was written 
on March 17th, a week after the temblor 
occurred.) 

“The boys have stood by like veterans” 
adds Mr. Appling, “and have answered every 





call that was within aScout’s province to ar 
swer. In several cases where homes were 
destroyed and families had left town the 
Scouts have reported for duty and have been 
on service since. More than eighty per cent 
of the Scout meeting places in Long Beach 
were destroyed.” 

So far as is known, he reports, in addition 
to the two Scouts who were killed no others 
were injured. He pays fine tribute to the 
services of Scouters, who, dropping their 
own work, served valiantly in first-aid sta- 
tions, refugee camps, on ambulances, and 
in traffic duty. 

One of the finest of recorded stories of ser- 
vice in connection with the earthquake comes 
to me concerning one of our own Scout Execu- 
tives, Mr. O. B. Mathews, whose home city 
of Huntington Park was badly damaged and 
within whose Council territory lay Compton 
and other points where casualties to persons 
and buildings were common. 

Mr. Mathews—it is needless to say that 
he did not tell me of this—went without sleep 
for seventy-two hours. He opened at the 
request of the American Legion, the emer- 
gency kitchens in Huntington Park and oper- 
ated them until they were closed nearly a 
week later. He served as food administrator 
in the northern quake area and also as Red 
Cross contact officer. His associates, Messrs. 
Baxter and Simms, were in charge of first 
aid, sanitation and water in the Excelsior 
district and of Scout mobilization and as- 
signment in the northern district respectively. 
Huntington Park “Jolly Roger” Sea Scouts 
added up a long list of services! 

Entering wrecked buildings in search of 
victims, clearing away débris, patrol duty, 
first aid to pneumonia cases, messengers, 
orderlies, varied police duties, dish washing 
and wiping, garbage detail, woodchopping, 
bus boys, runners, guides in charge of R 
Cross supply tent, in charge of medicine 
supply tent, making beds, pitching tents, 
doctor’s assistant, officers, keeping reco! 
and “general packhorse.” 
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Hey ! You 


Guy Barton 


Fans: - - 


Cast Your Eye Over the New 1933 Daisy Line 


“Starting with the gun they designed and named for me, 
the Daisy people have brought out the niftiest bunch of 
new guns for 1933 you ever saw. 

“And how close they have figured the _— on these 
snappy-looking, straight-shooting, hard-hitting Daisy 
Air Rifles. 

“When the Daisy people saw what a big hit they made 
with that gun they built for me, they got me to go over 
the whole new line with them, and took my suggestions 
regarding special features and prices, and here they are, 
ready to show to you fellows and get your verdict. 

“First off, we took the famous old Daisy Pump Gun, 
the finest air rifle ever built, and I got them to reduce the 
price from $5.00 to only $3.95. Hundreds of thousands 
of this model have been sold at $5.00 and expert gun- 
smiths have wondered how such a fine rifle could be built 
for such a low price. I’m awful glad the Daisy people have 
found a way to sell it for only $3.95. 

“And the next surprise is the new Junior Pump Action 
Repeater for only $2.95. There’s a gun my pals are going 
to go for in a big way. 

“And from there on down the line from the Super 
1000-Shot Daisy at $2.50 to that wonderful new Single- 
Shot for one buck, every model with the latest improve- 
ments, and priced right for my pals to buy. 


“If you’ve been wanting an air rifle, here’s your big 





Single-Shot 


Daisy 


At last, a lever- 
action single- 
shot Daisy for 
$1.00.Metal parts 
blued, heavy gun 
steel. Walnut 
finish stock. 


chance. Look at the pictures of the new models shown beloyw, 
and then hot-foot it to your nearest hardware or sporting goods 
dealer, and ask him to let you give them the once-over. 

“With these low prices all of you can afford to own a gun of 
your own. I’m getting to be a crack shot with my new Daisy, and 
I want all my pals to fall in line and do the same. 


Here’s Something You Can Do For Me 
“Is the moving picture theatre in your town showing my pic. 
tures? If not, won’t you drop me a line, care of the Big 4 Film 
Corporation, Paramount Bldg., New York City, and tell me the 
name of your theatre, and that you would like them to show my 
latest pictures? I’ll pass the word along to them, and see if we 


can’t get action. Ang About My Picture 


“I have authorized every Daisy dealer to give a free portrait of me 
to every boy who drops in to see these new Daisys. Be sure to ask 
for it, and let me know if you don’t get it, and I'll see that you 
get one. Write me care of the makers of these famous guns. 
“Here’s a tip about the shot to use. As you know, real marksmen 
are always very particular about their ammunition. Some say no 
gun is better than the ammunition you use. Most of you have found 
out that you shoot better with Bulls Eye ‘Copprotect’ Steel Shot, 
the copper-jacketed shot that is ‘tailor-made’ for Daisy Air Rifles.” 


Your Pal, BUZZ BARTON 
Care of Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Mich, 


Super Junior Daisy 
1000-Shot Pump Gun Pump Gua 
Buzz Barton Daisy 


Special Daisy 
500-Shot 
Daisy 


| 











A new automatic 1000-shot re- Reverse-lever- Pump repeater. Most famous air 
repeater, with peater, with tele- action repeater, Walnut finish rifle made. Slide. 
beautiful stream scopic _type withtelescopic stock, all metal action repeater. 
lines. Highly pol- sights. Metal type. sights. parts gun blue. Pistol grip, wal- 
ished nickel parts gun blue, Beautiful nickel Safety device pre- nut stock, metal 
finish, with wal- and naturalfinish finish. Ovalled vents accidental parts gun blue. 
nut finish stock, stock signed by walnut finish discharge. Uuu- Formerly, $5.00. 


only $1.50. 


Buzz Barton. stock, only $2.50. sual value. 





DAISY AIR RIFLES 


Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Michigan 
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